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lowing shorter pa 
for the duration of the 
ernment’s ‘*Share 


Wheat’ Program. 





e ROBIN HOOD 
@ CINDERELLA 


Kansas Wheat 
e MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 


e ROYAL PRANCER 
@ GOLDEN PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 


e BETSY ROSS 
e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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You Need these 
Adeantages of 
MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 


WAFERS 


1 Merck Enrichment Wafers dissolve rapidly, yielding 
* a suspension of extremely fine particles. This promotes uniform 
distribution of all enrichment ingredients. 





The Merck method of production provides you with 


" wafers of satinlike appearance, free from chips and dust. 


3 Merck Enrichment Wafers are manufactured under rigid specifications, 
" and their enrichment content is laboratory controlled. 














These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 


mittee, American Institute of Baking. 


* 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N.J. 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. » Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto + Valleyfield 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. 8S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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: You can — 
do it better... 
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if you take 





your time! 
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THAT’S WHY ATKINSON FLOUR never varies. Aerated directly after milling, the flour is bulked 
The kind you get today is exactly the same as up _2oSewith air all during the storage interval 
your last order. 









EMERG N to speed time, temperature and aeration during 


ded r 
ing * spen eat and flow 

Bin-39" yring w sumed as 

e 


We can always attain this unifor 
mill for storage rather than fo 
Working against the ‘“‘cushion”’ 
50,000 cwt. storage plant, we ca 
time to reach absolute accuracy in 








aie spot. 
Switch to BIN-AGED*. 


if. Sieh ivade wasnt MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


rate $2 
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Women appreciate the ease with which brands printed with 
Bemis Washout Inks disappear from bags in one washing, B E M 1S B A GS 


leaving no tell-tale blemishes. They remember the brands (Ss wm 


BAG, 


that disappear almost like magic without hard rubbing. And 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


bed sc oom ay Boston « Brooklyn 
4 . B lo e lotte « i eD e Detroit 
will wash out of bags easily and leave a valuable bonus of Sosa Pevmanall « tneustan + tedinanpaite «Tones 
1 th City + Los + pe age ee nate 9 al 

. = i i i H eapolis « Mobile » New Orleans « New York City 
clo Instructions for washing out inks are printed on ee. Ciichoan Cat ¢ Oaks + Odds 
. . Peoria « St. Helens, Ore. « St. Louis ¢ Salina 
most bags. ¢ Call your Bemis representative. Salt Lake City + San Francisco « Seattle « Wichita 


when they buy again, they call for the brands they know 





Wilmington, Calif, 
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Produced by Milleys of Kellys Famous 


h-80 
FLOUR 







When Shorter Extraction 
Flours are available again, 
Look for... 





K-80 is a flour milled in compliance with 
War Food Order No. 144, but it is in no 
sense a substitute flour. You'll find K-80 tops 







among the bakery flours produced today, just 
as KELLY’S FAMOUS was when there 
were no milling regulations. K-80 is milled 







with same care and skill from the best of 






wheats. 











“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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MASTER BAKER— MASTER MILLER... 
a perfect combination 





. spite of the emergency 80% extraction order, 


Cannon Valley “MASTER MILLED’ Spring Wheat 






Flours still make the perfect combination with Master 






Bakers the country over. To give you the best 






possible results obtainable in the 80% extraction 






flour we are continuing the same careful “Master 






Milling’ process as always. We hope that before 






too long a time we can again supply you with these 





famous flours 





CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 
MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MINN. : 





Well Known CANNON VALLEY Spring Wheat Flours Gaga 
VANITY FAIR - TELEPHONE : MARITIME ‘S82 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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: “100 LBS. 
EAGLE’S 


vet 
pr FLOUR 


BLEACHED 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


MANUFACTURERS 


* Milled with the same care and skill that have 
made DANIEL WEBSTER and GOLD COIN 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EAGLE’S will be the best of its kind. 


























_Gagle Rovver MILL COMPANY 


Dependable Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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As never before, quality in bread stands 
out today. And you'll appreciate the fine 6 
help to a quality loaf that ISMERTA 


80% extraction flour can provide. 


ISMERTA is a wiser choice than ever 


this year. It is milled by master crafts- 


Vv 





men from the finest of selected wheats, Ws 
‘ — illi 

chosen for good baking qualities. om 7 
pe 

ing ¢ 

You take the guesswork out of flour ently 

" . ‘ modi 
buying by putting your trust in veal 


ISMERTA. food 
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Guarantee 
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$1.11 Ceiling Rise Called Inadequate 
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Mills Consider 
New Ceilings Far 
From Satisfactory 


Kansas City, Mo.—The new flour 
ceiling levels announced by the Office 
of Price Administration Aug. 2 were 
far from satisfactory to southwestern 
mills in so far as bakery flour is con- 
cerned, and most millers looked for- 
ward to a substantial “squeeze’’ on 
sales of bakery flour. 

The $1.11 jump made allowance 
for an increase of only 3%%c bu in 
wheat costs over the old wheat ceil- 
ing level, which was not adequate 
to cover even current costs, without 
regard to the wheat purchased by 
mills in July at varying prices that 
ran on some days as high as 25@28c 
over old ceilings. 

The ceiling, furthermore, creates 
the absurd situation jn which flour 
prices are held in check, while the 
raw material for flour is left to 
move freely. With farm marketings 
falling off steadily, any substantial 
demand for wheat from any source 
might easily boost cash prices far out 
of line and put wheat entirely be- 
yond the miller’s reach. There is 
little hope either that wheat prices 
will sag importantly, since the Com- 


modity Credit Corp. stands ready to 
buy at price levels equivalent to the 
old wheat ceiling. 

On the basis of a 35gc advance over 
the former ceiling basis of around 
$1.90%, allowing for 34c in mark-ups, 
the new flour price ceiling reflected 
a wheat base of $1.93% bu, Kansas 
City. Wheat of 12% to 12.5% pro- 
tein desired for bakery flour sold late 
last week in Kansas City in the 
range of $1.96@1.97 for No. 1,; a 
deficit of nearly 3c, even on the cur- 
rent market, or better than 6.5c a 
sack of 80% flour. 

Most millers, however, were forced 
to accumulate wheat in July to obtain 
desirable types and strength during 
the market movement, and these 
purchases were made in substantial 
volume at prices much above current 
markets, mostly in the range of 
$2.05 to as high as $2.18 bu on some 
of the earlier purchases. Lacking 
any hedging facilities, millers are now 
faced with a substantial loss on such 
wheat, except for the minor portion 
of it that was balanced by flour sales 
made during the free market from 
July 1 to July 25. 

In view of these circumstances it 
seems likely that millers will be 
forced to hold bakery flour sales at 
the lowest possible minimum consist- 
ent with good customer relations, 
and seek recovery of wheat costs in 
more liberal sales of family and ex- 
port flour to the extent that it is 
possible. 





NEW ORDER ISSUED AUG. 2 
ENDS OPA-USDA WRANGLING 


Millers Say Rate Is 8c Short of Needs at Present, Due 
to Inadequate Wheat Rise Allowance and 
Higher Cost of Bags 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





STRIKE AGAINST DAD 
BUT NOBODY’S MAD 
* 


From Pekin, Ill., it is reported that 
an A. F. of L. bakery and confection- 
ery workers’ union forced three local 
lads to strike against the A&E Bak- 
ery, owned by their father, Earl T. 
Hansen—without disrupting the spirit 
of friendly co-operation in the family. 
The boys, Robert, Dean and Richard 
Hansen, made good use of their 
leisure time painting and repairing 
their dad’s wholesale plant. They 
worked without pay because the 
union’s strike fund was furnishing 
them $11 a week not to work for 
him. 





OPA Officials Confidently Expect 


Reinstatement of Grain Controls 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Although the 
milling trades and other interests are 
preparing strong statements advocat- 
ing continued decontrol of the pres- 
ently decontrolled food and feed com- 
modities—statements designed to re- 
veal how adequately supplies of the 
food and feed products meet any nor- 
mal and foreseeable demand—there 
is a growing realization that the task 


is one of extreme difficulty and even 
the most effectively presented evi- 
dence may fall short of the standards 
which the government will use in de- 
ciding the issue. 

Early optimism that continued de- 
control of grains was a certainty has 
now vanished as trade industry 
groups and private grain trade 
sources see that the price decontrol 
board’s decision is touch-and-go. 

Of the three provisions of the de- 
control formula standard only that of 
supply and demand is seen important 





Resurrected OPA Once More 


Busy Processing New Orders 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has again re- 
sumed operation and is processing 
numerous food actions, which indi- 
cates that the feeling at that agency 
is that decontrols will be discon- 
tinued Aug. 20. 

The most hopeful outlook is that 
some compromise may be reached 
whereby wheat and oats may be or- 
dered decontrolled permanently aft- 
er Aug. 20. Corn decontrol may 
Come later. Eggs probably will be 
decontrolled if the former opinions 
of OPA price officials have not been 
altered by pressure from higher up. 
Poultry is in the doubtful category 
and certainly the case of an ade- 


quate supply of meat will be difficult 
to maintain successfully. 

While the hopeful view exists that 
such a compromise can be reached, 
this hope could be readily destroyed 
if the PDB decided that the inter- 
relationship between the grain, meat 
and dairy commodities groups was of 
prime importance. 

An OPA which was seen two 
weeks ago as on the road to oblivion 
is now definitely back on its feet and 
fighting. The decontrol battle is not 
an easy one and even the strongest 
and most convincing arguments that 
will be advanced by grain industry 
representatives here may be waved 
aside for more compelling political 
motives of the administration. 


and the one on which the board will 
hang its ruling. 

Hearings will start on Aug. 12 
at which time priority will be given 
to the specifically decontrolled grains, 
meats, dairy products and poultry. 
The procedure is indicated as likely 
to be one of informal judicial ap- 
proach with attention concentrated 
on briefs presented by each interested 
industry group and little attention 
paid to oral statements. 

Highly placed OPA officials say 
that they believe that all of these 
commodity groups will be brought 
back under price control on Aug. 21 
and if PDB does take this action it 
is unlikely Sept. 1 that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would reverse the 
board’s ruling and certify any of 
these goods in short supply. 

Strong individual cases can be built 
up for some of the commodity groups, 
particularly grain, but other group 
appeals are seen as weak and likely 
to influence the PDB. to consider 
decontrol on its broad general as- 
pects, that is, the effect of decontrol 
of one group of commodities upon 
another. If that attitude is adopted, 
all of the major grain, meat and 
dairy poultry groups will return to 
OPA regulation on Aug. 21. 

On the grain side it is seen that 
there may be unanimous agreement 
that oats can be safely decontrolled 
permanently. OPA and USDA offi- 
cials have already privately so ex- 
pressed themselves. 


(Continued on page 88.) 


Washington, D. C.—Culminating a 
week of wrangling between the Of- 
fice of Price Administration and the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the price control agency is- 
sued Amendment 11 to RMPR 296, 
effective Aug. 2, increasing flour ceil- 
ings by $1.11 sack in areas outside 
the Pacific coast region and $1.24 
sack in the Pacific area. 

These rates had been decided upon 
and recommended by the OPA short- 
ly after the agency was given new 
life on July 25, but it was reported 
that USDA officials were difficult 
to convince on the inclusion of the 
weighted average increase in the 
wheat price, which accounts for 8c 
sack of the increase. The equivalent 
allowed for the former flour subsidy 
amounted to $1.03 sack. 

The higher price on flour, the OPA 
explained, arose from the fact that 
the price of wheat climbed above 
June ceilings and officials declared it 
administratively impossible to restore 
the flour subsidy within the short 
period of time demanded by millers 
for price adjustments. 

Many sections of the country were 
almost void of flour because millers 
were ceasing to grind at the losses 
invoked by purchasing high-priced 
wheat and being forced by the 
jumbled OPA reinstatement legisla- 
tion to hold their flour prices at for- 
mer low levels, without reimburse- 
ment of the extinct government sub- 
sidy. 

The amount of the increase in the 
area east of the Pacific coast was 
immediately challenged by the mill- 
ing industry as being inadequate to 
cover higher costs. With present 
costs, the rise of $1.11 sack proba- 
bly falls about 8c short of meeting 


(Continued on page 85.) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


3c Advance in 
Wheat Loan 
Base Ordered 


Washington, D. C.—An order au- 
thorizing Clinton P. Anderson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, to increase 
the wheat loan level to reflect fully 
90% .of the July 1, 1946, parity, as 
required by law, was issued Aug. 5 
by Dr. John R. Steelman, director 
of the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. 

As a result, present loan rates 
at all terminal basing points and at 
country stations will. be increased 
3c bu. 

The new rates will average na- 
tionally about $1.49 bu on a farm 
loan basis, it was said. 
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British-Canadian Wheat Deal 


Stirs Dominion Discussions 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Canadian Manager 
of The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—Now that the terms 
of the Anglo-Canadian wheat agree- 
ment are known to the public, discus- 
sion pro and con is widespread. The 
average citizen who has little knowl- 
edge of the technicalities involved in 
this measure is generally taking it 
for granted that the governments 
concerned have sound reasons for 
their action, but the trades involved, 
including the western farmers who 
must grow the wheat, are making 
an intensive study of the proposal 
and will have plenty of opinicns to 
express within the next few weeks. 

Even the growers are by no means 
all sold on the idea though they 
would like to believe it will, in the 
main, work out to their advantage. 
Their antagonism to the open market 
system is pretty widespread and 
deep-seated. So far the press discus- 
sion has been halting and not always 
well informed. Parliament, which 
may discuss but cannot alter the 
agreement, will have much to say on 
both sides when it comes up in the 
house. 

The flour milling industry of Can- 
ada has a vital interest in this latest 
example of new deal technique. It 
is guaranteed 500,000 tons of flour 
trade with Britain during the 1946-47 
crop year with an additional 140,000 
tons depending on the outturn of 
the crop; in 1947-48 the guaranteed 
quantity of flour is 400,000 tons with 
an additional 140,000 tons dependent 
upon the size of the crop; in 1948-49 
a minimum of 300,000 tons, the actual 
tonnage to be negotiated by July 1, 
1947; 1949-50 is to provide a mini- 
mum of 300,000 tons of flour, the 


actual tonnage to be negotiated by 
July 1, 1948. These are all long tons. 

The price of the wheat which is to 
enter into this flour production pic- 
ture is $1.55 bu for No. 1 Manitoba 
northern in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur, Vancouver or Churchill, with 
certain qualifications covering the lat- 
ter two years of the agreement. Pro- 
vision is also made for modification 
and amendment in certain circum- 
stances which may arise, especially 
in the field of international agree- 
ments. 

In his statement to parliament the 
minister said this contract is based 
upon commercial considerations of 
mutual interest. It insures to the 
United Kingdom substantial quanti- 
ties of wheat and flour during the 
period of shortage and to Canada a 
market for wheat and flour at fair 
prices in a later period when prices 
may be abnormally low. 

If the Canadian government de- 
cides to hold the price of bread to 
domestic consumers at the present 
10c per loaf the difference in cost 
of wheat to domestic mills will be 
made up, as it is now by means of 
a government refund. This proced- 
ure is unpopular with the milling 
companies as it is costly to adminis- 
ter and troublesome to carry out. 

But the chief concern of Canadian 
mills is in the sphere of their ex- 
porting trade. Here they are con- 
fronted with ‘all sorts of problems 
which are only now beginning to 
emerge from the confusion which so 
complete a revolution in procedure 
involves. They want to return to 
the simplicities of open private trad- 
ing with markets and customers who 
have been in the Canadian picture 
for many years. How this can be 
worked out under conditions which 
now exist nobody seems to know. 





USDA Shows Little Concern 


Over British-Canadian Deal 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—<As the first 
loud shouts announcing the United 
Kingdom-Canadian wheat agreement 
died away, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture got around 
to declaring that it was not too 
pleased but not too surprised about 
the whole deal. 

Most USDA officials seem to feel 
that the fact that the great importer, 
Britain, is transferring her wheat 
loyalties from the United States to 
Canada will not affect United States 
farmers to any great degree. They 
based their contention on figures 
showing that before the current fam- 
ine period, United States wheat ex- 
ports totaled somewhere around a 
mere 75,000,000 bus a year. 

These officials showed little con- 
cern for the fact that the record- 
breaking wheat crops of this coun- 
try are certainly going to pile up 
soon as surplus, if another outlet is 
not substituted for the Canadian- 
snatched British markets. 

At the same time, importers such 
as the Soviet Union are now not 
only growing their own wheat, but 


have become exporters on small 
scales. In the immediate future, the 
world starvation countries will con- 
tinue to clamor for United States 
grain, but when their fields are filled 
with rippling grain, importing will 
become a memory. 

Robert Shields, director of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, looked at the duo-agreement as 
relief for a temporary tight domestic 
situation in the United Kingdom and 
pointed out that the so-called escape 
clauses act as diplomatic bumpers 
for any criticism that might be ad- 
vanced by other nations in regard to 
international wheat terms. 

The United Kingdom-Canadian pact 
specified that its clauses will be 
amended or in some way revised if 
both nations enter into agreements 
with other countries which conflict 
in any way with the recently nego- 
tiated double contract. This clause 
was interpreted to be directed at the 
pending International Wheat Agree- 
ment to be discussed at the Aug. 8 
meeting of the International Wheat 
Council at Copenhagen, Denmark. 

On this point, Mr. Shields believed 
that the two nations had too much 
at stake not to yield to a world pact 
and discounted rumored contentions 


that Canada and Britain would hold 
out their signatures if the world con- 
tract did not provide for their own 
double wheat negotiations. 

He admitted, however, that both 
nations already have two strikes in 
their favor—Britain with a ready 
source of wheat and Canada with 
an assured market for her grain. 

As to the Copenhagen parley this 
month, Mr. Shields expressed doubt 
whether the conferees would reach 
any decision on prices and amounts 
at that time. He declined to esti- 
mate how long it would be before 
final agreement among the world’s 
wheat nations would be obtained. 

Consensus around the USDA indi- 
cated the feeling that the amount of 
wheat negotiated and the prices paid 
were at about the level expected. 
These prices and amounts, it was be- 
lieved, will be modified to that agreed 
upon by the international conference 
and it was further asserted that in 
all probability the United Kingdom- 
Canadian pact will not stand in the 
way of any world planning worked 
out later. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHOLESALE DEFINITIONS 
SIMPLIFIED FOR BAKERS 


Washington, D. C.—Sales at whole- 
sale are now defined as “all sales 
other than sales at retail,” accord- 
ing to amendment 8, Supplementary 
Regulation 14B, made effective by 
the Office of Price Administration 
July 26. Bakers now do not have to 
distinguish between prices to gov- 
ernment agencies or departments, in- 
stitutions or hotels, and their regu- 
lar wholesale prices. 

Thus the highest base -wholesale 
price that a baker may charge is 
compounded of the highest such price 
charged in March, 1942, and any ad- 
justments permitted since then, but 
the provision does not cut across ex- 
isting contracts, nor has it any rela- 
tion to measures emanating from the 
new OPA act. Issuance was delayed 
because of the expiration of the old 
OPA law June 30. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SAFEWAY SALES UP 


New York, N. Y.—Sales of Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., for the four weeks 
ending July 13, amounted to $60,135,- 
642, an increase of 20.9% over the 
corresponding period last year. In 
the 28 weeks ending July 13, total 
sales for this year amounted to $424,- 
923,972, representing an increase of 
24.2% over the same period of 1945. 
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AIB Schedules 
Special Course 
on Sanitation 


Chicago, Ill—To provide bakery 
industry leaders with authoritative 
information that will be helpful in 
leading the way toward greater con- 
sumer confidence in bakery products, 
the American Institute of Baking has 
scheduled a special course on bakery 
sanitation at the Hotel Sherman here 
Nov. 4-8, it was announced recently 
by Dr. Edward L. Holmes, sanitation 
director for AIB. 

The initial enrollment is likely jo 
be made up of representatives from 
the leading firms of the industry as 
included on membership lists of the 
AIB and the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation. 

Among instructors will be George 
W. Larrick, Washington, D. C., assist- 
ant commissioner of food and drugs, 
who will attempt to develop a better 
understanding of the Food and Drug 
Administration’s present and future 
position on bakery sanitation and the 
basis for regulatory action under the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. 

A representative of the United 
States Public Health Service will 
present the latest information on 
rodent-proofing of buildings. Other 
aspects of rodent control will be dis- 
cussed by officials of the Fish and 
Wild Life Service of the Department 
of the Interior. University represen- 
tatives from departments of ento- 
mology will: collaborate with indus- 
trial entomologists in presenting the 
latest authentic information on insect 
control. 

The course will be restricted to 
100 men, and qualified applicants 
will be accepted in the order of re- 
ceipt of application. It is suggested 
that applicants be those concerned 
with the direction of plant sanita- 
tion programs. To cover the costs 
of the course a fee of $35 will be 
charged of which $10 is to accompany 
the application and the balance io 
be sent with the enrollment. Appli- 


cation blanks, and blanks for indicat- 
ing the type of quarters desired dur- 
ing the course, may be obtained from 
Dr. Holmes at the American Institute 
of Baking, 1135 Fullerton, Chicago 11, 
Ill. 











FIRST RELIEF GRAIN—The hunger of India, hard hit in current food 
shortage, will be eased in. part by this cargo of grain being unloaded 
by Indian coolies at dockside in Bombay. The grain was brought by 
the first of a fleet of 12 food ships carrying 100,000 tons of grain to India. 
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July Parity Prices 
Up Sharply With 
Price Control End 


Washington, D. C.—Lifting of con- 
trols that allowed prices for manu- 
factured goods as well as commodi- 
ties to reach their natural levels with- 
out reflection of subsidies or previous 
“black market” dealings made a sen- 
sational but not an entirely unnat- 
ural upsurge in parity prices for ag- 
ricultural products in the month end- 
ed July 15. On that date parity 
rates generally stood at the highest 
levels since Congress devised this 
yardstick for measuring farmer in- 
come in relation to what he buys, 
with wheat parity gaining 10c over 
the revised figure a month previous; 
corn, 7c; oats, 4.4c; rye, 8c; barley, 
7c; flax, 15c; grain sorghums, 15c cwt. 

The jump in parity was exceeded, 
however, by radical gains in returns 
tc farmers from grains, livestock and 
vivtually every other item which he 
sels. Farm prices jumped 26 points 
during the month to 244% of the 
199-14 average, the largest increase 
ever registered for any month during 
the 37 years of record. The average 
farm price of wheat on July 15 stood 
at $1.87 bu, 13c above a month earl- 
ier; corn, $1.96, up 54c; oats, 84.7c, 
up 3.8c; barley, $1.40, up 15c; rye, 
$1.76, up 31c; flax, $3.43, up 33c; 
grain sorghums, $3.04 cwt, up 47c. 

Midmonth parity for major com- 
modities, with comparisons, follow 
(per bu unless otherwise specified): 

July 15, *June 15, — 15, 


1946 1946 1945 
Wheat ..ccceccece $ 1.76 $ 1.66 $ 1.53 
COrh. cccecsocccce 1.2 1.21 1.11 
DOB. erecseceiees -794 75 -69 
BRYOs ees sesescses 1.43 1.35 1.25 
ANE eas 64:46 9 <3 1.23 1.16 1.07 
WIGE. “vbevicccrses 3.36 3.18 2.92 
Soybeans ........ a. - ae eee 
Gr. sorghums, cwt 2.41 2.26 2.09 
i oe .2468 .2331 .2145 
FIOSS, CWE .n.cnee 14.50 13.70 12.60 
Cattle, cwt ...... 10.80 10.20 9.38 
HIRY; COM cccesves 23.60 22.30 20.50 
Eggs, dozen ..... -411 35 

*Revised. 
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SALES CONFERENCE HELD 
BY VALIER & SPIES CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. — Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, held a district 
sales conference at the Chase Hotel 
recently with L. C. Chase, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, and C. 
A. Barrows, general sales manager, 
in charge. 

A number of officials of the Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., parent or- 
ganization, attended, including E. P. 
Mitchell, president and general man- 
ager; T. A. O’Sullivan, vice president 
in charge of wheat purchases; W. 
H. Thompson, vice president in 
charge of production, and R. H. 
Montgomery, vice president and man- 
ager of the Goodlander Mills, Fort 
Scott, Kansas. . 

Carl Mallon, family flour sales di- 
rector, Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, and 
Fred P. Hughes, sales manager for 
the Goodlander Mills, also were pres- 
ent. 

Valier & Spies salesmen attending 
included Ray Schraymeyer from In- 
diana, and A. W. Sparks and Harold 
F. Holman, Illinois representatives. 
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WAGE INCREASE GRANTED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—General wage 
increases of 13c an hour were pro- 
vided in an agreement reached July 
30 between the American Federation 
of Grain Processors (AFL) Local 
19152, representing approximately 
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1,500 workers, and eight flour mills 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul. Includ- 
ed in the terms of the settlement in 
addition to the wage increase which 
is retroactive to June 1, are provi- 
sions for double time for holidays 
worked or work performed on the 
seventh day of the week, and a un- 
ion shop. Mills involved were Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Atkinson Milling Co., 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Standard Milling Co., 
King Midas Flour Mills, and Capital 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


K. C., Minneapolis 
Resume Trading 
in Wheat Futures 


Futures trading in wheat was re- 
sumed on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade Aug. 5, following action by 
the board of directors in re-establish- 
ing new contracts of wheat for fu- 
ture delivery in the months of Sep- 
tember and December, 1946, and 
May, 1947. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce reinstated wheat futures trad- 
ing on July 31. 

September wheat at Kansas City 
opened at $1.90 and was later bid up 
%4c while later on December opened 
at $1.89%. Soon the two deliveries 
worked down together and finished 
at $1.893%, for September and a dis- 
count of 1%c for December. 

Buyers naturally were observing a 
cautious attitude toward futures as 
the decontrol board will begin hear- 
ing on grain price controls within a 
fortnight. This was the first trading 
in Kansas City wheat futures since 
June 13. Trading was not resumed 
in corn or grain sorghums pending 
further indications on government 
price control policies. 

Reinstatement of wheat trading 
was taken following the. recent gov- 
ernment announcement of the indef- 
inite suspension of the “excess” 
wheat provisions of WFO-144, which 
made it impossible for anyone but 
the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
processors to accumulate cash wheat. 
Since elevator operators may now 
hold wheat, it was felt that the basis 
had been restored for futures trad- 
ing. 

Although the possibility that price 
ceilings might be reimposed on wheat 
Aug. 21, or the “excess” ruling again 
applied, still prevailed, the consensus 
was that these hazards were offset 
by the need for a futures market to 
provide hedging facilities. Without 
futures, normal wheat accumulations 
by the grain trade and processors is 
severely hampered by market risks, 
particularly so for millers who this 
year have been unable to obtain pro- 
tection by normal forward sales of 
flour because of the many price un- 
certainties, mill operating  restric- 
tions and the lack of a free and open 
flour price structure. 

Market fluctuations are limited to 
5e per day. 
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PLANT CLOSES FOR VACATIONS 


New York, N. Y.—The 1,700 em- 
ployees of the Winthrop Chemical 
Co. at its plant.in Rensselaer, N. Y., 
are receving their vacations from 
July 29 to Aug. 12, during which 
time the plant .is closed down. 
This policy was followed before the 
war, and is being resumed again this 
year. 
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BALED CLOTHING FOR RELIEF—Clothing, in addition to food sup- 
plies, is being sent to poverty-stricken peoples of the world. Shown in 
the above picture are bales of clothing, collected by the United Church 
Service Center, St. Louis, Mo., packed in Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Tite-Fit 
tubing, being readied for shipment to Poland. The ease and speed with 
which this tubing may be applied, together with the protection it af- 
fords, make it an efficient and economical packing material. 





Northwest Rail Lines Struggle 
to Prepare for Grain Movement 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Railroads serv- 
ing the Northwest this week rushed 
car rebuilding programs in a struggle 
to avoid being swamped by this re- 
gion’s big grain crop. It is reported 
that the territory faces the greatest 
grain car shortage in 23 years. 

The Northern Pacific line has 500 
men doing car reconditioning work 
at the Brainerd, Minn., shops and 
repair programs were under way for 
the Great Northern at St. Cloud, 
Minn., and in other shops in St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and elsewhere. 

Approximately 200 elevators in the 
Northwest are reported blocked with 
oats, barley, some corn and old wheat 
before the new wheat crop begins to 
move. 

Caught between the Southwest’s 
bumper wheat crop and the North- 
west’s big and unusually early crops, 
the railroads were up against a 
grain car shortage that is regarded 
as certain to be worse than any such 
squeeze since 1932 and likely to ex- 
ceed the shortage of 1923. 

The roads are fully alive to the 
serious situation that is developing, 
Walter L. Harvey, district manager 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, said. The daily movement of 
boxcars ordered into this area from 
the eastern lines through the Chicago 
gateway has been increased to a daily 
transfer of 675 cars. That figure has 
not been attained yet, however. 

Factors that may help the North- 
west get its huge crop under cover 
eventually without any great losses 
are terminal storage facilities in the 
Twin Cities and Duluth, totaling 
100,000,000 bus, and large amounts of 
storage on farms, also nearly empty 
and estimated to be as high as 200,- 
000,000 bus in Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas and Montana. 

A meeting was held last week at 
Portland, with railroad officials, 
grain exporters and Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. officials present, in an effort 
to find sufficient boxcars to move 
wheat to Columbia River ports. 


Twelve cargoes are scheduled to 
move to Japan during August for 
the account of the army, and there 
will not be sufficient wheat on the 
coast to take care of this shipment 
unless cars are moved into the terri- 
tory more rapidly. As a result of 
the slow movement, CCC has invoked 
Service Order No. 454, giving that 
agency a priority on grain boxcars. 
¥ ¥ 
Must Load Cars to Limit 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Defense Transportation on July 31 
revised its general order requiring 
the loading of all carload freight to 
not less than the marked capacity of 
the car. The order now prohibits 
the shipment of freight at carload 
rates unless the quantity exceeds the 
marked capacity of the car. 

If the weight requirement cannot 
be met because of the nature of the 
shipment, the order requires that 
bulk shipments in a closed car must 
be loaded to within 18 inches of the 
ceiling of the car. 
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ST. LOUIS GROUP ASKS 
FLOUR SALES PROTECTION 


St. Louis, Mo.—A request of the 
St. Louis Association of Flour and 
Bakers Supply Distributors has been 
sent to Paul Porter, administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration; 
John R. Steelman, stabilization direc- 
tor, and Clinton P. Anderson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Text of the 
protest follows: 

“When and if wheat flour is again 
placed under regulation, please use 
your good offices in permitting flour 
jobbers and distributors to sell flour 
on hand and in transit on basis of 
cost plus permissible mark-ups. Un- 
less this is done, the industry of dis- 
tributing flour will suffer enormous 
losses, forcing many firms to quit 
business.—Albert C. Roland, Jr., 
president.” 
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FEDERATION GROUP FRAMING 
ARGUMENTS FOR FREE MARKETS 


Feed Industry Pessimistic About Chances of Keeping 
Grains From OPA Dominance; Bumper Grain 


Crops to Be Cited as 


The flour and feed milling indus- 
tries are preparing what is believed 
to be strong arguments in favor 
of continuing the decontrol of wheat 
and other grain prices after Aug. 20. 

President W. P. Bomar of the Mill- 
ers National Federation has appoint- 
ed a committee to represent the or- 
ganization in preparing a vigorous 
statement in behalf of continuing 
free grain markets. The committee, 
which has the same membership as 
the federation’s Emergency Wheat 
Committee, is composed of M. F. 
Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., chairman; Henry 
H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
Dallas, Texas; Moritz Milburn, Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash; Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger 
Mills, Inc., Salina, Kansas, and Clark 
R. Yager, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 

A meeting of the decontrol board 
appointed by President Truman will 
be held in Washington on Aug. 12. 
The federation committee will meet 
in Chicago in advance of the Washing- 
ton meeting to put the industry state- 
ment in final form for early official 
presentation in open hearings before 
the board. The federation statement 
is being prepared as part of a co- 
operative effort by several industries 
which are engaged in growing, mer- 
chandising or processing wheat and 
will be one of several such presen- 
tations, each representing the view- 
point of a particular segment of the 
industry. 

Strong opposition to continued de- 
control is expected from groups such 
as labor organizations, professional 
price control advocates and other 
groups, a spokesman for the federa- 
tion indicated. 

Gloomy reports floating through- 
out the nation’s capital indicate that 
even the feed milling industry, armed 
with potent arguments for continued 
decontrol of grain prices, is pessi- 
mistic over prospects that the decon- 
trol board will react favorably to its 
pleas to keep grain from the dom- 
inance of the OPA after Aug. 20. 

Little pomp and ceremony will 
grace the opening of the commodity 
decontrol hearings when the grain 
trade will be given an opportunity to 
press its;case for the continued de- 
control over grains and feeds. 

Each of the presently decontrolled 
commodity groups will be given one 
day in which producers, processors, 
consumer groups and others may pre- 
sent their cases for the continued de- 
control of their commodities after 
Aug. 20. 

PDB hearing procedure will not 
follow any formal pattern but pref- 
erence will be given to written state- 
ments not in excess of 4,000 words 
to be filed by interested petitioners 
on or before the opening of the hear- 
ing of each commodity group. Op- 
portunity to make oral statements 
will be limited by the time allotted 


Reason for Decontrol 


to each class of commodity. Written 
statements are to be filed with the 
PDB secretary who is located at the 
Federal Reserve Building here. 

Prospects of more than abundant 
feed stocks—not only for the decreased 
livestock and poultry numbers of the 
current short supply era but also for 
the potential increases in animal pop- 
ulation in the near future—were cited 
in the feed industry’s case for grain 
decontrol to be presented to the 
board. 

Only with a free market will the 
foreseen abounding feed supplies be 
attained, the feed industry brief as- 
serted. Only with a free market on 
livestock and poultry products—meat, 
milk and eggs—can the housewife 
indicate upon which product she 
would prefer increased production, 
the brief pointed out. 

In OPA top bracket circles, how- 
ever, rumors were current that the 
tri-man decontrol board would quite 
probably restore price ceilings to the 
exempted items which are now in the 
free price listing, but upon which 
the board will pass final judgment 
before Aug. 21. 


Large Supplies Cited 


In their secondary campaign for 
continuation of decontrolled livestock, 
dairy and poultry items, the feed men 
stressed that with unusually large 
feed supply predictions not only will 
the expected amount of livestock be 
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produced but, they declared, increased 
supplies of meat, milk and eggs will 
flow to the markets, thus enabling 
consumers to choose their purchases 
rather than scramble for what can 
be had. 

In other words, they contended that 
the increase that would be attained 
in animal products production be- 
cause of boosted feed supplies would 
be of the type and kind that Ameri- 
can consumers would desire instead 
of the haphazard varieties resulting 
from the previous practice of having 
to feed livestock any amount of grain 
that could be obtained from the lim- 
ited feedstuffs markets, stemming 
from rigid controls on grain prices. 

Free markets and uncontrolled sell- 
ing would not, the brief contended, 
push feed commodities into sky-high 
price brackets. The brief asserted 
that it would be only a short period 
before prices would adjust themselves 
if given the opportunity. 

The price extension act specifically 
provides that price ceilings should be 
re-established on grain and products 
made therefrom only if it is found: 

1. That the price of such com- 
modity has risen unreasonably above 
a price equal to the lawful maximum 
price in effect on June 30, plus the 
amount per unit of any subsidy pay- 
able as of June 29. 

2. That such commodity is in short 
supply and that its regulation is prac- 
ticable and enforceable, and, 

3. That the public interest will be 
served by such regulation. 

With these governing factors in 
mind, the feed industry prepared its 
brief on the statistics showing that 
feed prices have not and are not ex- 
pected to soar, supplies will be abun- 
dant and the consumer will benefit 
from decontrolled grain immeasur- 
ably. 

A record crop of corn, the basic 


(Continued on page 85) 


250,000,000-Bu CCC 
Wheat Purchase 
Program Announced 


Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. will buy wheat ev- 
ery business day at ceiling price or 
market to at least 250,000,000 bus 
with not less than 24 hours’ notice 
to the trade before making any 
change in its buying price basis or 
cessation of buying, it was announced 
by Department of Agriculture on 
July 31. 

It was further stated that despite 
prospects for record United States 
grain crops no action or relaxing 
of domestic grain restrictions will be 
taken. until after harvest. 

If record wheat and corn crops mi- 
terialize the first move would prob- 
ably be to increase the 250,000,000 
bus wheat earmarked for foreign 
claimants from the 1946 crop and re- 
building this country’s reserves. 
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HEAT SEARS CORN CROP 


Wichita, Kansas. —- Temperatures 
of 100° or higher for a three-weck 
period, coupled. with a 7-in rain 
shortage since Jan. 1, have damaged 
corn in Sedgwick county at least by 
50%. The crop will be confined io 
river bottom areas, with practically 
no production on upland fields, where 
the quality of the fodder has been 
damaged by the searing heat. From 
Salina south to Wichita, many farm- 
ers are cutting their corn and put- 
ting it in silos. The corn crop in 
Cowley county is “burned to a crisp,” 
with an estimated loss of $1,800,000 
for the 30,000 acres killed by the 
drouth. 





Bakers Get Temporary Ic Bread 
Increase, Clamor for More Relief 


Washington, D. C.—A temporary 
increase of 1c loaf on bread and 1c 
doz on bread type rolls was granted 
bakers Aug. 2 by the Office of Price 
Administration, conditional upon the 
status of wheat prices. If and when 
wheat is placed under ceilings, these 
bread increases, which are additional 
to the “permanent” increase granted 
June 12 to bakers, are automatically 
ineffective. 

Amendment 9 to Revised Supple- 
mentary Regulation 14B, which pro- 
vided for these temporary increases, 
also raised the prices of biscuits, 
crackers and cookies 15% above June 
30 levels. Prices of sweet goods and 
other products covered by Revised 
Maximum Price Regulation 319, how- 
ever, are not increased by this or- 
der, but under the new price bill, any 
bakery product is exempt from price 
control if it contains 20% or more 
of one decontrolled ingredient. 

The temporary increases on bread 
products and biscuit goods are auto- 
matic and therefore it is unneces- 
sary for the individual baker to notify 


OPA that they have been put into 
effect. 

Baking industry spokesmen wel- 
come the 1c increase but deplore the 


“farcical” price extension act, which 


controls finished products’ and allows 
the ingredients of those products to 
spiral upward in a free market. 


Complete Decontrol Urged 


Complete decontrol of all bakery 
products—until such time as raw ma- 
terials go back under OPA control— 
is vehemently advocated by bakery 
representatives. They point out that 
costs to the consumer would be vir- 
tually stable, even with no controls 
on bakery items, as proved by stable 
prices between June 30 and passage 
of the new bill. 

With turmoil reigning in the mill- 
ing industry, bakers are hard pressed 
for flour—in some cases, it is re- 
vealed, many more bakeries are on 
the verge of being forced to close 
their doors. Even with bright pros- 
pects for free flowing flour supplies, 
the baking industry fears @ critical 
period under the present Price Ex- 
tension Act. 


Even with the provision in the act 
allowing decontrol of products con- 
taining 20% or more of a decontrolled 
item—into which class fall numerous 
bakery products—bakers. point out 
that they are operating at a loss 
since they are forced to buy ingredi- 
ents on a rising market in order ‘0 
carry the required amount of inven- 
tory. 

In addition to this fact, they de- 
clare, the 20% clause is slow to func- 
tion because a certain amount of 
research must yet be done to as- 
sure inspectors that an item con- 
tains the required amount of the 
decontrolled product. 

The OPA baking division partial'y 
clarified a confusing point by ex- 
plaining that the product in ques- 
tion must contain 20% of one de- 
controlled item and not 10% each of 
two free commodities. 


“20%” Controversies 


In controversy over such produc's 
as biscuit doughs and pie crusts, 
the government complained that the 
industry’s contention that such items 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Bakers Ask Wheat 
Decontrol, End 
of Propaganda 


Chicago, Ill. — Immediate discon- 
tinuance of the government propa- 
ganda campaign fostering decreased 
consumption of bread and other ce- 
real products has been urged upon 
the secretary of agriculture by the 
American Bakers Association. 

Other government officials are in 
receipt of communications from the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
and ABA urging the decontrol of 
bakery products and wheat un- 
der the new price control law. 


Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary of ARBA, in telegrams 
to Paul’ A. Porter, administrator 


of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and to the secretary of agri- 
culture, pointed out the “absolute 
necessity of immediately exempting 
bakery products from price control 
so long as important raw materials, 
including lard, shortening, milk, but- 
ter, cheese and eggs are exempted.” 

This request has partially been 
recognized in the recent OPA rul- 
ing to the effect that bakery prod- 
ucts which contain 20% or more of 
a decontrolled ingredient are ex- 
empt from price control. 

Texts of ABA letters, dated July 
31, on propaganda and prices follow: 


Propaganda 


Hon. Clinton P. Anderson 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: 


We are harvesting the largest 
wheat crop in history—the necessity 
of restrictions on wheat milling and 
consequently on bread and bakery 
products will no doubt be canceled 
very soon. 

The situation leads us to suggest 
the termination of government prop- 
aganda “not to eat bread, etc.’’ The 
effect of this program is being felt 
by the baking industry in an aggres- 
sive and progressive manner. Bread 
sales are beginning to suffer from 
the effects of this publicity. We fear 
it may become too deeply rooted in 
consumer buying habits and a long- 
term injury will result for the baker, 
the miller and the farmer. 


It takes time to stop a pendulum. 


of this sort—even longer to reverse 
the movement. It seems reasonable 
to expect the return to normal use 
of bread grains, flour and bread long 
before the next harvest. [This] is the 
natural desire of farmers, millers and 
bakers. We caution that a far-reach- 
ing disservice may be done to our 
farmérs, millers and bakers by over- 
staying the need of the publicity pro- 
gram. 

We believe the interest of your 
department will be served by the 
Momentum of the plan if this ac- 
tivity could be discontinued forth- 
with, 

We respectfully urge your adop- 
tion of this suggestion. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Ralph D. Ward 
War Committee 
American Bakers Association 


¥ ¥ 
Price Controls 


The Price Decontrol Board 
Washington, D. C. 

Attn: Chairman Roy L. Thompson 
Gentlemen: 


We respectfully request the ques- 
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tion of the decontrol of wheat and 
other grains be the subject of the 
first public hearings to be held under 
the OPA Act. 

The baking industry is vitally in- 
terested in the earliest possible de- 
termination of this matter because 
the principal ingredients it uses are 
either completely decontrolled now, 
or as in the case of flour now have 
legal maximum prices substantially 
higher than those of June 30, 1946, 
while our products remain at June 
30, 1946, price ceilings. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) John T. McCarthy, Pres. 

American Bakers Association 
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WHOLESALE BAKERS’ STRIKE 
AVERTED AT PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, Pa.—An_ eleventh- 
hour postponement of a strike by 
nearly 2,000 inside workers against 
eight of the largest baking companies 
in this area averted—at least tem- 
porarily—further aggravation of the 
prevailing tight situation in bread and 
other baked goods. 

Members of Local 6, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, AFL, had 
voted, 1,459 to 45, to walk out at 
12:01 a. m., Aug. 1, when their old 
contract expired. This agreement 
called for an average wage of 84c 
per hour for men, 56c for women. 
Demands included an increase of 30c 
hour, a bonus for night work and a 
five-day week. 

Raymond Bolling, union business 
agent, said bakery employees have 
suffered a severe cut in take-home 
pay, amounting to $15 to $30 per 
week, as a result of the flour short- 
age. “The adjustment in hours,” he 
added, “would require little, if any, 
additional wage outlay, and recent 
increases in flour prices granted em- 
ployers, plus flour subsidies granted 
millers, leave the industry well able 
to pay. The union has not had a pay 
increase since 1942.” 

Representatives of the Freihofer, 
General, Mees, Fleischmann and 
Parkway companies in Philadelphia 
and the Stroehmann, Continental 
and Spaulding in Norristown—which 
turn out a total of 1,000,000 loaves 
daily—made a counter-proposal of 
16c hour which the union rejected. 

A few hours before the deadline 
United States Conciliator Samuel 
M. Spencer interceded and obtained 
a promise from the union that the 
walkout would be postponed pending 
further discussions which are expect- 
ed to continue for about another 
week. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NORWEGIAN SHIP LOADS 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The second Nor- 
wegian ship to arrive since the war 
docked in Buffalo July 31 to load on 
more than 800 tons of flour. The 
flour being loaded into the cargo 
holds of the freighter Ornefjell was 
milled in Buffalo from Canadian 
bonded wheat for export. 








WFO 144-Amendment 14 











Paragraph (m) of WFO 144 as amended 
(11 F. R. 6660, 7332, 7553, 7738, 7999) is 
hereby suspended until further order of the 
Secretary of. Agriculture. 

This suspension shall become effective 
at 12:01 a.m., E.S.T., July 31, 1946. With 
respect to violations, rights accrued, liabili- 
ties incurred, or appeals taken prior to 
said date under WFO 144, as amended, all 
provisions of said order shall be deemed 
to remain in full force for the purpose 
of sustaining any proper suit, action. or 
other proceeding with respect to any such 
violation, right or appeal. 

Issued July 29, 1946. 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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National Advertising 
Campaign for Flour 
Industry in Prospect 


Chicago, Ill.—The flour milling industry of the United States, through 
the agency of its chief associational representative, the Millers National 
Federation, is considering a national advertising campaign designed to im- 
prove the industry’s public relations and ultimately to increase the con- 


sumption of wheat flour products. 


Preliminary discussions among important 


groups of millers have led the federation’s executive committee to believe 
that approval can be had for such a plan, and opinions advanced by indi- 
vidual millers, some of whom would be among the largest contributors to 
the cost of the campaign, are to the effect that a comprehensive promotion 
enterprise will be undertaken. Cost figures that have been mentioned are 


as high as $1,500,000 for the first year. 


Within three or four weeks Herman Steen, vice president of the fed- 
eration, will call regional meetings of federation members in the Minneap- 
olis and Kansas City areas, on the Pacific Coast, in Texas and at points 


east of the Mississippi. 


Representatives of the J. Walter Thompson Co. will 


present a promotion plan to these groups, and the views of individual mill- 
ers will be ascertained before the executive committee makes its final de- 


cision. 


These representatives appeared before an informal preliminary 


group of Minneapolis millers recently and discussion revealed that there 


was a strong inclination toward undertaking the campaign. 


Some of the 


millers present were of the opinion that the suggested figure of $1,500,000 
was too small to insure the desired results, and indicated willingness to 


make the investment appreciably higher. 


It was agteed that the enterprise 


should not be a short-lived emergency measure but that the industry should 
enter upon a permanent promotion policy designed not only to increase flour 
consumption but to maintain it against the growing competition of other 


foods and their enterprising promoters. 


For more than a generation millers have talked about an industry ad- 
vertising campaign, but little has resulted from this intermittent conversa- 


tion. 


Meanwhile other industries have gone ahead with promotional cam- 


paigns which in general have resulted not only in increased consumption 
but in better understanding of the value and proper use of the product. 


mr’ 











Steady Wheat and Lower Cash Corn 
Prices During August Predicted 


Steady prices for hard winter 
wheat appear probable during Au- 
gust, according to the Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Kansas State 
College. 

“Possibility of renewal of price 
ceilings on wheat and absence of op- 
portunity for hedging will tend to 
prevent advances in prices. Resump- 
tion of Commodity Credit Corp. buy- 
ing at the-former ceiling price plus 
mark-ups and sharp decreases in 
movement of hard winter wheat from 
farms will place effective support 
under prices at a level equal to late 
July prices. It is probable that gov- 
ernment buying at the former ceiling 
plus mark-ups-will be continued until 
substantial stocks are accumulated,” 
the college says. 

“The wheat supply situation indi- 
cates that price ceilings may not be 
re-established on wheat. However, 
price ceilings have been renewed on 
bread and flour. This action, plus 
the desire of the government to ac- 
quire wheat for export, points to the 
probability of renewal of ceilings un- 
less it is decided that the threat of 
renewal of ceilings and the absence 
of opportunity for hedging opera- 
tions will be effective in holding 
wheat prices near current levels. 

“If wheat price ceilings were elim- 
inated definitely as an influence in 
the wheat market and if future trad- 
ing were resumed, gradually strength- 
ening wheat prices would be in pros- 
pect during the fall and early winter. 
The tendency of farmers to hold 
wheat until the new tax year, the 
need of wheat for export, the high 


level of business activity, and pros- 
pect of advances in the general price 
level would exert upward pressure 
against prices in spite of the produc- 
tion of the largest crop on record. 


Lower Feed Grains Seen 


“Lower prices for cash corn are 
expected by late August as prices are 
adjusted to the prospect of a record 
corn crop. The mid-July report indi- 
eated a crop of nearly 3,500,000,000 
bus, which would be 284,000,000 larg- 
er than any previous crop. With a 
large oats crop and with smaller 
numbers of hogs, poultry and dairy 
cows than a year ago, it appears that 
supplies of feed grains per animal 
unit will be adequate to abundant 
during the 1946-47 feeding season. 

“If August crop reports and grow- 
ing conditions confirm the favorable 
crop prospects of mid-July, adjust- 
ment of cash corn prices to a new 
crop basis probably will be under 
way by the middle or latter part of 
August. However, limited supplies 
of corn in terminal markets are ex- 
pected to hold cash prices well above 
future quotations until new corn 
reaches the market in volume. 

“The price basis during the har- 
vesting of the new crop is’ expected 
to be substantially lower than late 
July cash prices. Prospects for in- 
creased grain fattening of cattle, a 
tendency to hold corn for expansion 
of hog production in 1947 and a high 
level of business activity will offset to 
some extent the effect of a large corn 
crop and smaller numbers of live- 
stock.” 
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FLOUR DEADLOCK LOOSENED 
AFTER WEEK OF CONFUSION 


New Ceiling Order Permits Resumption of Billing De- 
spite General Disappointment Over Bakery Flour 
Price Level—Export Potential Large 


Announcement of the new flour 
price ceilings late last week enabled 
flour millers to. resume sales, but 
there was little enthusiasm in the 
industry over the bakery flour price 
level set by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. With family and ex- 
port flour offering better returns 
than the squeezed bakery price, vol- 
ume of new bookings may tend to 
gravitate in those directions. Until 
the end of the week, mills were un- 
able to book business because of the 
price squeeze resulting from ceilings 
at June 30 levels and no subsidy, 
but they shipped a_ considerable 
amount of flour on old contracts un- 
billed. Late in the week, some of 
these shipments were invoiced at 
contract prices, although many mills 
continued to withhold invoices in an- 
ticipation of new ceiling levels. 

The new ceiling amendment effec- 
tive Aug. 2, authorized an increase 
of $1.11 sack over June 30 levels in 
most of the country except the Pa- 
cific Coast region, comprising $1.03 
to offset the former subsidy and 8c 
to offset the increase in the price of 
wheat. The increase on the Pacific 
Coast was $1.24 sack. Flour scarci- 
ties began to appear again in many 
places before billing was resumed. 


Export Potential Large 


There is a large potential demand 
for export flour, limited only by the 
amount of licenses issued. Moderate 
bookings of family flour have been 
made for export recently, although 
business last week was interrupted 
by the lack of a normal price struc- 
ture. The Production and Marketing 
Administration continues in the mar- 
ket regularly for liberal quantities, 
but production of government flour 
is hampered somewhat by difficulty 
in obtaining bags. 

Handicapped by June 30 ceilings 
without subsidy until the close of the 
period, spring wheat mills operated 
with great difficulty last week and 
booked only 14% of capacity, against 
220% the previous week and 142% 
a year ago. Wherever possible, mills 
were kept running and the flour 
shipped for mill account, but many 
small plants were closed. Some com- 
panies began invoicing customers for 
flour in transit the day before the 
new ceilings were announced, but 
others waited for the new maximums 
before invoicing. While most mill- 
ers were disappointed over the $1.11 
sack increase in the ceiling, the end 
of the confusion and the resumption 
of wheat futures trading for hedg- 
ing purposes give a brighter hue 
to the future of both domestic and 
export flour business. 


Southwestern Sales 35% 


Not much business was done last 
week in the Southwest, despite the 
increased need for flour, since millers 
generally proceeded on the theory that 
June 30 ceilings prevailed, without 
subsidy. Actual bookings of south- 
western mills averaged around 35% 
of capacity, as compared with 193% 
the previous week and 164% a year 
ago. Another day’s delay in an- 


nouncing the new price ceiling would 
have resulted in numerous mill shut- 


downs, but by a process of continual 
hope, from day to day, mills con- 
tinued to run at close to the same 
rate as in the previous week. Opera- 
tions were sustained alsa to a con- 
siderable extent by PMA business, 
which was unaffected by the lack of 
a new ceiling. Kansas City produc- 
tion averaged 94% of capacity, as 
compared with 98% in the preceding 
week and 80% a year ago. 


Confusion in East 


Buffalo sales were at a standstill 
until the new ceilings were an- 
nounced. Mills had stored their pro- 
duction or shipped it to their own 
account and this flour was imme- 
diately invoiced at the revised ceil- 
ings. Confusion was rampant at New 
York most of the week. Just prior 
to the new ceiling announcement, 
some previously shipped flour was 
billed at contract prices on the rumor 
that no ceilings existed. 

The new ceiling basis was not ex- 
pected to relieve the supply tightness 
at Boston, with mills reluctant to 
offer freely at the new basis. Simi- 
lar reports were made by Philadel- 
phia distributors, since the ceiling 
increase of $1.11 sack was considered 
too narrow to offset the increased 
mill operating costs.. 

Chicago trade was at a standstill 
most of the week, with the trade 
greatly excited toward the close by 
the rumor that flour was not under 
ceiling and later by the issuance of 
the new ceiling order. Cleveland 
jobbers were unable to obtain new 
deliveries prior to the ceiling order 
and its issuance held little in the 
way of encouragement for profitable 
disposal of stocks accumulated prior 
to the renewal-of OPA controls. St. 
Louis mills were unable to do any- 
thing in the way of new sales until 
the ceiling order. was isssued. 

A week of flour prices at the June 


30 ceilings without benefit of subsidy 
caused great confusion at Atlanta. 
Bakers generally had enough flour on 
hand for immediate operations and 
the new ceiling order came in time 
to release additional supplies to them. 
Family flour trade has slackened and 
some wholesalers were canceling ship- 
ping instructions as consumers fell 
back on hoarded flour. The new ceil- 
ings were generally disappointing. 
With new crop wheat arriving in 
large volume, Pacific Northwest mill 
operations have increased, but sales 
were held in check by the ceiling con- 
fusion. The larger plants stored or 
shipped their flour to their own ac- 
count prior to the ceiling order. 


Production 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 46,925 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The. Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the United States, amounted 
to 3,469,420 sacks, compared with 3,- 
516,345 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,648,203 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two 
years ago the figure was 3,170,248 
sacks and three years ago 2,996,537. 
Production decreased 35,000 sacks in 
the Northwest over last week; 31,- 
000 in the Southwest; 8,000 in Buf- 
falo, and 24,000 sacks in the central 
and southeast; while in the north Pa- 
cific Coast production increased 49,- 
000 sacks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIVE VICE PRESIDENTS NAMED 


New York, N. Y.—Austin S. Igle- 
heart, president of General Foods 
Corp., recently announced the ap- 
pointment of five vice presidents of 
the company’s sales unit, General 
Food Sales Co., Inc. Those named 
included George Black, central divi- 
sion sales manager; Charles A. Kolb, 
eastern division sales manager; W. 
Parlin Lillard, staff division man- 
ager for special products; 
H. Moulton, western division sales 
manager, and Joseph E. Zipf, south- 
ern division sales manager. Mr. 
Igleheart also announced the promo- 
tion of Mr. Moulton, formerly a staff 
division manager for personnel, to the 
position of vice president and west- 
ern division manager. He succeeds 
William Kline who has resigned. 











Durum Granular, Macaroni Ceilings 


Upped; Wheat Dearth Checks Sales 


Demand for durum _granulars 
seems unlimited, but millers were 
forced to forego selling last week 
until the new ceiling was established. 
This has now been set at $4.48, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Bookings are nec- 
essarily limited by the available du- 
rum supply. There have been no 
future allocations of durum by the 
Commodity Credit Corp., but a few 
cars are received daily from the 
country for sale: 

Cutting of new crop durum is ex- 
pected within a week in the southern 
area, but.no sizable increase in ter- 
minal receipts is looked for until aft- 
er harvesting is finished in North 
Dakota. 

The Department of Agriculture says 
that the supplies of durum this crop 
year will be the smallest since 1935, 
and will fall short of meeting re- 
quirements. There has been some 
betterment in crop prospects since 
the July 1 estimate was made, but 
not enough to prevent a deficit. 

Uncertainties over ceiling schedules 


had resulted in withdrawal of almost 
all macaroni and noodle manufactur- 
ers from the market. The new ceil- 
ing order allowed an increase of 2c 
on 8-0z boxes of macaroni and 
noodles and ic on smaller size. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Aug. 3, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $2.10 $2.05 
2 Durum or better...... 2.09 2.04 
3 Durum or better...... 2.08 2.03 
4 Durum or better...... 2.07 eee 
5 Durum or better...... 2.05% ie 
1 Red Durum ........... 2.00 1.95 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
July 28-Aug. 3 ...... *112,145 54 
Previous week ....... 186,740 89 
A Pe 148,389 71 
Crop year 
production 
ely t-Awe. GF BGO cicicwisives 767,986 
SUay. » DORE: 4G, -TOGS  vccicsiercrss 816,773 


*Preliminary. 


Richard - 
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FEED DEMAND SHOWS 
REDUCED PRESSURE 


Buyers Shy Away from Higher Prices 
—Millfeeds Freer, But Oil 
Meals Tighten 


Feed markets turned weaker dur- 
ing the last week as demand 
became less urgent at the prevailing 
high prices. Offerings of wheat mill- 
feeds were more plentiful and prices 
showed substantial declines, but oil- 
seed meals continued in rather scarce 
supply and recent price advances 
were maintained. Feeders and feed 
manufacturers were fairly active buy- 
ers of supplies for immediate needs, 
but hesitated to make commitments 
for later shipment because of the 
uncertainty concerning prices which 
may be established under new price 
regulations. The Production and 
Marketing Administration index num- 
ber of feedstuff prices dropped to 
284.3 compared with 293.4 for ihe 
previous week and 166 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. 


Millfeed Prices Easier 


Millfeed prices declined at all pro- 
ducing markets as offerings increased 
and demand slackened. At Minne- 
apolis bran, standard middlings «nd 
wheat mixed feeds declined $5@6 ton 
with demand entirely for immediate 
shipment. Feed manufacturers were 
hesitant buyers and were inclined to 
take only such supplies as could be 
blended and shipped prior to Aug. 20. 
Minneapolis feed shipments, includ- 
ing wheat millfeeds, ground grain 
feeds and formula feeds, amounted to 
18,540 tons last week. A year ago, 
these shipments totaled 19,800 tons. 

At Chicago, the larger offerings of 
wheat feeds met with a hesitant de- 
mand and prices declined sharply. 
Bran and standard middlings were 
quoted around $65 ton, Chicago basis, 
as the week closed. 

At Kansas City, millfeed quotations 
were off as much as $6.50 ton com- 
pared with the week before. Produc- 
tion was large as mills there operat- 
ed at nearly full capacity. Transac- 
tions for spot shipment were made at 
$60@61 ton, while some round lot 
trades for scattered monthly ship- 
ment throughout the balance of the 
year were reported at around $58 ton, 
Kansas City. However, such con- 
tracts specified OPA ceilings in event 
the decontrol board orders the re- 
establishment of ceilings. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 41,756 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfced 
yield per 100 lbs of flour. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 42,484 tons in the 
week previous and 58,450 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 187,845 tons 
as compared with 283,958 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EARNINGS DOWN 


New York, N. Y.—The Corn P104- 
ucts Refining Co. reports net eain- 
ings for the six months ending J ine 
30 of $1,219,257, as compared with 
$2,999,261 in the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. In his semi-annual re- 
port to stockholders, Morris Sayre, 
président of the company, declared 
that the outlook for the latter half 
of this year was more favorable, be- 
cause of the improved corn supply. 
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¥ THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Prices Easier in First Week 
of Wheat Futures Trade 


Flour Ceiling Delay and Uncertainty Over Decontrol Action 
Hold Damper on Trade Volume—Cash Wheat More Stable 


The first week of renewed trading 
in wheat futures at Minneapolis 
found quotations from 8%c to 14%c 
lower than the previous nominal lev- 
els, as dealers proceeded gingerly to 
establish values under a free enter- 
prise market. They were handi- 
capped to some extent by having no 
other futures markets open for trad- 
ing until Kansas City resumed such 
transactions on Aug. 5, and also by 
considerable confusion incident to the 
delay of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration in announcing new flour 
ceilings. The latter factor kept mills 
out of the wheat market almost en- 
tirely until after Aug. 2. 

Resumption of futures trading was 
made possible by the suspension of 
the “excess wheat” provision of WFO 
144, which again makes it possible 
for elevators and merchandisers to 
accumulate wheat for delivery on fu- 
tures contracts. With futures trad- 
ing again possible, country shippers 
have the advantage of hedging pro- 
tection and millers have a means of 
protecting forward flour sales. Free 
use of the futures market, however, 
is expected to be hampered until the 
Aug. 20 decision on continuation of 
grain price decontrol is made. First 
hearings on the decontrol petitions 
submitted by the grain, milling and 
feed industries will start Aug. 12. 


CCC Policy Announced 


The Commodity Credit Corp. an- 
nounced a buying policy during the 
week, which will put the agency in 
the market every business day at the 
ceiling price or market to at least 
250,000,000 bus, with not less than 
24 hours’ notice to the trade before 
making any change in its buying price 


‘basis or cessation of buying. Grain 


men interpreted the CCC statement 
as not altering conditions that have 
existed since price controls were ter- 
minated. The point is stressed that 
the agency does not state that it 
will buy at the market in the event it 
is above the ceilings. However, 
should open market prices drop be- 
low the ceiling, the agency would 
follow. Pending action of the decon- 
trol board, conviction is that no sales 
to the government above old ceilings 
plus 4c mark-up will be possible. 

New spring wheat harvesting and 
movement are making good prog- 
ress, but as yet have not attained 
full volume. Yields are reported 
above expectations, with quality bet- 
ter than usual, under ideal harvest- 
ing conditions. Movement of new 
winter wheat is tapering off rapidly, 
as farmers hold for a decision on 
price control. 


K. C. Trading Moderate 


A moderate volume of cash wheat 
trading took place at Kansas City fol- 





ROCHESTER TO EAT 
WHEAT ON MONDAY 
Rochester, N. Y.—Crop prospects 
have prompted Morris Levinson, 
chairman of the local Famine Emer- 
gency Committee, to issue a state- 
ment rescinding Mayor Dicker’s 
Wheatless Monday proclamation. The 
committee thanked Rochester bak- 
ers and other groups for their co- 
operation. 





lowing announcement of OPA’s new 
flour price ceiling, but there was no 
scramble for supplies. Millers bought 
sparingly and mostly sought protein 
types. Elevator buying was light, 
although the elimination of “excess 
wheat” provisions of WFO 144 and 
re-establishment of futures, it was 
believed, would signal more interest 
in wheat ‘purchases for accumulation. 
Resumption of futures trading may 
also encourage better mill partici- 
pation in the cash market, since mills 
have had almost no protection for 
wheat purchases with forward sales 
of flour at a low ebb and no futures 
market. Cash sales of ordinary 
wheat at the week-end were on the 
basis of $1.94 for ordinary No. 1, 
$1.96@1.96% for 12% and %c more 
for each .25% protein above. Pro- 
ducers’ sales of wheat continue to 
decline steadily from the peak and 
with no market accumulations of im- 
portance the trade expects a tight 
cash situation. within a few weeks 
if ceilings are reimposed and price 
incentives to sell thus eliminated. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Aug. 3, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark. and Hard... ....00+. $1.94@ 2.03 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.......... 1.93@ 2.02 
NO. 3 DOPE ONG TROPG. 20 0cicccs 1.92 @2.01 
Noe. 4 Dark and Bard.......0.. 1.90 @ 2.00 
2 Pern rice 1.98@2.01 
oe i. GARR Srrere ear sree erro 1.97 @ 2.00 
ne Rees ee 1.96@1.99 
ee EO 6 eo his cde eee 1.95@1.98 


At Fort Worth, ordinary protein 
No. 1 hard winter was quoted Aug. 5 
at $2.05@2.06 and 13% protein $2.07, 
basis delivered Texas common points. 
A little demand is evident for ordi- 
nary, but interest in higher protein 
types is light, with mills disposed to 
proceed cautiously until after Aug. 
20. Country shippers are offering 
lightly, partly for the same reason, 
as farmers are strongly disposed to 
hold. Fort Worth storage stocks of 
wheat amount to 10,826,000 bus, down 
244,000 from a week ago. 


Springs Demand Limited 


Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis 
recovered about 2c of the previous 
week’s losses, despite an indifferent 
milling demand as processors awaited 
the new ceiling order. Meanwhile, 
the country had very little spot old 
crop wheat to offer, so that trading 
was extremely light. At the close 
of the week, ordinary protein No. 1 
dark northern was quoted at $2.02@ 
2.04 bu. Mills bid $1.96 for No. 1 
dark northern for shipment by Aug. 
15 and 1c over Minneapolis Sept. for 
shipment by Sept. 15. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Aug. 3: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs ....... $2.03 @2.05 
1 DNS 59 lbs ..... Coccesece B08 @B.04 
S Set BM seers heen ssees 2.02 @2.04 
ie. A ie eee eee 2.01% @2.03% 
> + &. Seer 2.00% @2.02% 
re ff  Sererrereroe Te 1.99% @2.01% 


protein are generally 3c 
lic for 15%, and lic 


Premiums for 
for 13%, 7c for 14%, 
for 16%. 


Pacific Movement Slow 

Wheat is slowly moving to ter- 
minals in the Pacific Northwest. 
Puget Sound is receiving the larger 
proportion, as railroads entering 
there do not seem to be confronted 
with the acute problem of cars. 
Movement to Seattle and Tacoma is 
under that of a year ago. Portland, 
Longview, Vancouver and Astoria re- 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 























July 28- July 29- July 30- 
Aug. 3, Previous Aug. 4, Aug. 5, Aug. 1-7, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
Ree eee eee *790,456 825,293 886,349 702,750 652,454 
ce he gj TIE 1,404,076 1,435,345 1,290,426 1,156,181 1,094,440 
| PT Teer Le eT eee 538,987 547,279 499,457 447,918 434,138 
Central and Southeast ........ *448,110 471,617 615,393 §27,432 517,000 
North Pacific Coast........... *287,791 236,811 356,578 335,967 298,505 
ED 35 Ws vals 8% 38 5 898.8.0 80 3,469,420 3,516,345 3,648,203 3,170,248 2,996,537 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 : 71 73 67 
*Preliminary. . 
Crop year flour production 
-——Percentage of capacity operated. 2) c uly 1 to————_, 
July 28- July 29- July 30- 
Aug. 3, Previous Aug. 4, Aug. 5, Aug. 1-7, Aug. 3, Aug. 4, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 80 83 90 72 64 3,169,895 4,115,396 
Southwest ...... 96 99 93 85 79 6,737,057 6,327,523 
TE. be vaccens 90 91 83 77 75 2,486,555 2,578,571 
Central & S. E. 60 64 78 67 70 2,077,746 2,877,270 
No. Pacific Coast 76 63 97 81 72 1,138,379 1,829,606 
POA vc ccce 83 84 88 76 72 15,609,632 17,728,366 
THE SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity Mont “a teen: 
July 29-Aug. 3.. 894,660 872,374 98 wee a meer 
Previous week .. 894,660 904,494 101 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
SOR DEO 266ecs 814,380 829,107 102 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago -. 814,380 731,606 89 = July 28-Aug. 3.. 667,800  *518,462 78 
Five-year VOTED coves ceiccvtcess 86 Previous week .. 667,800 502,834 75 
DSO GREE 460.6650 i058 000s 83 Y 28 “ a 4 
‘ ear ago ...... 667,800 549,045 82 
Kansas City Two years ago... 660,498 424,238 64 
July 29-Aug. 3.. 364,320 341,278 94 Five-year average ................ 60 
Previous week .. 364,320 355,540 98 Ten-year average 56 
SOR? OHO v.c0:06 352,800 283,800 80 Pees cee reer ee ede 
Two years ago... 352,800 250,229 70 *Preliminary. 
Five-year average 75 m - 
Ten-year average a Minneapolis 
Wichita Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
July 29-Aug. 3.. 112,800 110,805 98 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 112,800 100,814 90 July 28-Aug. 3.. 321,360 271,994 85 
Beet BO6.. c0560% 111,132 104,726 90 Previous week .. 321,360 322,459 100 
Two years ago.. 111,132 75,557 68 SORE “OBO. 600i 321,360 337,304 105 
Ten-year average ...llsccllllll, 7) TWO Years ago .. 318,120 278,512 88 
ali WAVOCPORE GUOTEBS occ ctsccenes ces 73 
Salina ZOMHFORP BVOTHBS 66.5 cckccieveveces 63 
July 29-Aug. 3.. 84,600 79,619 94 
Previous week .. 84,600 74,500 88 ‘EN / z SOU SASTERN 
tas ab ss 80/556 72°793 90 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Two years ago.. 109,956 98,789 90 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Five-year Average .......s.sseeeee 86 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 


PO FORE BOTH 6 i 0.66 ci ciaresicie 86 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July 28-Aug. 3.. 243,720 *190,000 78 
Previous week .. 243,720 156,600 64 
SOBP OBO cceass 269,100 207,314 92 
Two years ago.. 269,100 187,166 70 
PEVOsFOOr AVOTARO «cisco ccvsvecsees 72 
OM-PORP BVGRRES as ck 6c be 900.0006 68 
*Preliminary. 
Portland District 
July 28-Aug. 3.. 134,200 *97,791 73 
Previous week .. 134,200 80,211 60 
Tear GO wceses 143,200 149,234 104 
Two years ago... 143,200 148,801 104 
DIVO-FORF GVETABS .ccccccsicccssic 80 
POMP ONe AVOPRSS wei isis cs iveseds 77 
*Preliminary. 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July 28-Aug. 3.. 746,706 *448,110 60 
Previous week .. 732,906 471,617 64 
3OGe GOS sai0s. 795,240 615,395 78 
Two years ago... 792,240 527,432 67 


DPIVS-FORF GVETARS 2. cc csccccvceser 64 
UPORe BVOEGES 665 sche ier voces 64 
*Preliminary. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July 28-Aug. 3.. 601,200 538,987 90 
Previous week .. 601,200 547,279 91 
ZOGFr OHO. ccvece 600,600 499,457 83 
Two years ago... 577,416 447,918 77 


Five-year average 
POR=FORF -BVOTERS. .cc ccc ccciescies 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


(computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included). Figures show production since March l, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield 


per hundredweight of flour: 


7--—Southwest——, -——Northwest—~ 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
July 28-Aug. 3.. 22,465 105,125 10,937 
Previous week.. 22,248 11,753 
Two weeks ago 21,749 10,941 
pf Pe ere 31,097 151,778 17,772 
| . SES 25,257 136,629 13,999 
SUGGS ses eateouss 26,517 133,356 13,186 
BEB 6 5.0 4%,006.0 60% 23,564 118,834 11,382 
Five-yr. average 25,780 129,144 13,455 


-——Bufftalo—, 7--Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


44,179 8,354 38,541 41,756 187,845 
8,483 42,484 
7,522 40,212 
82,821 9,581 49,359 58,450 283,958 
65,155 8,570 42,198 51,055 243,982 
59,904 8,306 40,929 49,371 234,189 
56,459 7,421 37,086 43,679 212,379 
61,704 8,446 41,622 47,681 232,470 





ceipts are very small, with railroads 
entering those ports suffering from an 
acute lack of cars. Flour and feed 
manufacturers are obtaining wheat, 
especially the latter, but the CCC 
with 12 cargoes slated to move to the 
army in Japan, is in dire straits for 
wheat, and invoked service order 454 
last week in an effort to secure sup- 
plies. This gives them a priority on 


cars. Spot wheat is selling at $1.84 
bu for 15-day shipment and about 1c 
higher for immediate, with car num- 
bers the important factor. This is a 
decline of around 27c from the peak 
paid right after abandonment of the 
OPA. Crops are being harvested un- 
der very favorable conditions, but 
farmers are slow to sell their new 
crop. 
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U. S. WHEAT HARVEST MOVES 


RAPIDLY; HEAT HITS CANADA 


Hot, Sunshiny Weather Favors Late Winter and Spring 
Wheat Cutting, But Catches Dominion Crop 
Immature and May Shrink Yields 


Hot, dry, sunshiny weather has 
hastened the maturity of wheat in 
northern sections of the country and 
harvesting of spring sown grain is 
under .way in heavy volume north- 
ward to the Canadian border. North 
Dakota reports good yields and qual- 
ity, with combines being used for 
much of the harvest. Reports of 
sawfly damage are heard from cen- 
tral and northwestern counties of 
North Dakota, with local losses of 
from 5 to 50% in isolated fields. 

Harvesting of winter wheat is near- 
ing completion in southern South Da- 
kota and cutting and combining of 
spring wheat is about 50% finished. 
Yields are reported good. Montana 
winter wheat combining has started 
in a few north central counties and 
is general in the southeastern part 
of the state. Spring wheat is in the 
milk or dough stage in most of the 
dry land areas of northern Montana 
and combining will start in most 
areas about the middle of August. 
Winter wheat yields of 20 to 30 bus 
per acre are common, with quality 
very good. 

Winter wheat harvest virtually is 
completed over the entire southwest- 
ern belt, with total production fully 
up to'or in excess of the generous 
estimates of the July 15 government 
report. Good farming practices and 
improved varieties are credited with 
much of the remarkable outturns 
this year. 


Heat Threatens Canadian Wheat 


Severe heat and high winds have 
caused deterioration to grain crops 


in western Canada. The decline in 
condition is particularly noticeable in 
Alberta, where prospects during the 
entire year have been the best. The 
Winnipeg Tribune, in its fifth crop 
report for the season, said that crops 
now are hanging in the balance. 
Good rains now can maintain the 
present condition and probably im- 
prove yields to some extent. But the 
lack of rain within the next few 
days can cause serious deterioration 
and pare final outturns materially. 

Temperatures climbed above the 
100° mark at several points and the 
majority of areas in western Canada 
stressed the urgent need of good rains 
to carry the crops through to matur- 
ity. Leaf rust is reported in many 
areas, but is apparently too late to 
cause more than minor damage. 
Sawfly activity is reported in south- 
west Saskatchewan and southern Al- 
berta, but most of the southern Al- 
berta crops so far escaped this men- 
ace. Reports confirm damage from 
frost over large areas in the north- 
ern part of Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta, but the full extent of the 
damage cannot be determined until 
the grain has been harvested. North- 
ern Saskatchewan and most of Al- 
berta will show a wide range in 
grain grades. 

Wheat is now in the dough stage 
at most points, and with few excep- 
tions wheat is filling normally and 
most heads are six rowed. Cutting 
will be under way across the south- 
ern sections of the three prairie prov- 
inces this week, but will not be gen- 
eral in some of the northern areas 
until early September. 





Initial Canadian Farm Wheat 
Price Hiked 10c Bu, to $1.35 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion gov- 
ernment’s policy for marketing west- 
ern spring wheat of the 1946 crop 
was announced in the House of Com- 
mons on July 30. The main factors 
are an increase in the initial wheat 
price from $1.25 to $1.35 bu, effective 
for a five-year period, and removal 
of the pegged export price of $1.55 
bu on sales to noncontract countries. 

The new policy is outlined as fol- 
lows: 

1. The initial price to western pro- 
ducers has been raised 10c bu to 
$1.35, retroactive to Aug. 1, 1945, 
and will remain at that level until 
July 31, 1950. 

2. The 1945-46 deliveries, which 
were based on the former rate of 
$1.25, will be brought up to the $1.35 
basis by payment to producers of a 
flat 10c bu on all grades. Unofficial 
estimates said this payment would 
total $24,000,000. 

3. The participation payment on 
the 1944 crop will be upward of 
16c bu. 

4. The pegged export price of $1.55 
bu has been removed and a serious 
effort will be made on exports to non- 
contract countries—Britain as a con- 
tracting nation is excluded—to sell at 


prices roughly corresponding to those 
of the United States, which now 
stands at more than $2 bu. 

5. The Canadian Wheat Board will 
accept all the wheat that western 
producers wish to deliver from the 
forthcoming harvest. 

6. The wheat board itself will be 
continued in operation as the sole 
marketing agency for Canadian 
wheat. 

7. The domestic wheat price of 
$1.25 bu will be continued, with the 
government continuing its payment 
of a drawback to flour millers to cov- 
er the difference between 77%c bu 
(on which the price of bread in the 
domestic market is based) and $1.25 
bu. 

The minister of trade and com- 
merce, the Hon. James A. MacKin- 
non, who made the announcement, 
also disclosed a plan to bulk all sur- 
pluses from the sale of wheat for 
the crop years from 1945 to 1949 in a 
five-year pool and defer participation 
payments until 1950, instead of mak- 
ing them yearly as at present. He 
said that after the 10c payment has 
been made on the 1945 crop to bring 
its initial price up to the new rate 
the. remaining surplus from the crop 


will be placed in the pool with the 
succeeding crops of 1946, 1947, 1948 
and 1949. 

Unofficial quarters estimated that 
the new free export price for Cana- 
dian wheat will apply to approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 bus if Canada has 
a western crop of 425,000,000 bus in 
the coming harvest. The surplus 
profit from the free export sales 
would go into the five-year wheat 
pool and be divided among produc- 
ers at the end of that period on the 
basis of participation certificates is- 
sued to them yearly for their deliv- 
eries. 

Mr. MacKinnon said the govern- 
ment considered it advisable to con- 
tinue the wheat board in operation 
and would extend its powers under 
the National Emergency Transitional 
Powers Act. 

Western Canadian farmers will 
be approximately $22,000,000 richer 
as a result of increasing the 1945-46 
wheat crop initial price to $1.35. An 
estimated 225,500,000 bus of wheat 
will have been delivered when the 
crop year closes on July 31. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURRUS COMPANY PLANS 
MILLION DOLLAR FEED MILL 


Fort Worth, Texas.—Construction 
is under way on a $1,000,000 10-story, 
fireproof Burrus feed mill adjacent to 
the 5,000-bb] Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co. flour mill here, according to Jack 
P. Burrus, president of Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas, the parent 
organization. It is believed by lead- 
ing engineers that the new mill will 
be the world’s most modern and effi- 
cient when completed, Mr. Burrus 
said. 

Completion is expected around Jan. 
1, when general offices of the Burrus 
Feed Mills will be moved from Dallas 
to Fort Worth, according to Wiley 
Akins, manager. General offices of 
the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., par- 
ent organization, will remain in the 
Mercantile Bank Building, Dallas. 

The new plant will have three lines 
of mixers with a total capacity of 
840 tons in eight hours. Those prod- 
ucts that are completed with mixing 
will go to the packing bins. Other 
feeds will go either to the pellet mash 
bins or direct to the molasses mixer. 
Six pellet machines with an hourly 
capacity of 5,000 to 8,000 lbs each 
will be installed and provision made 
for six others later. 

The present construction marks the 
most recent step in the expansion of 
the Burrus milling concerns, the 
origin of which dates back to 1876 
when the late W. C. Burrus, grand- 
father of the present head of the 
company, purchased a small stone 
buhr mill in Collin County. In 1890 
Mr. Burrus and his son, the late J. 
Perry Burrus, purchased a roller mill 
at McKinney, and enlarged the busi- 
ness steadily thereafter. Jack P. 
Burrus, present president, has con- 
tinued the expansion started by his 
father and grandfather. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PACKAGE DEVELOPED 


New York, N. Y.—As an indication 
of the changes which will. be forth- 
coming in food packaging in the fu- 
ture, the General Foods Corp. has 
announced a new container for all 
Post’s cereals which is engineered to 
keep oven-freshness in the products 
even when they are distributed in 
places far removed from the site of 
processing. The new package is 
known as “Fresh Protector” and is 
a combination of packaging materials 
developed by the company in its 
packaging laboratory. 
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LATHROP GRAIN CORP. 
BUYS VICTOR MILLS 


—-—>— 
Samuel E. Muir to Manage 1,800-Sack 
Plant at Pittsford, N. Y.—Sec- 
ond Mill Purchase 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Lathrop 
Grain Corp., Kansas City, has pur- 
chased the Victor Flour Mills, Inc., 
Pittsford, N. Y., and will operate the 
plant as the Pittsford Milling Co., 
officials of the Lathrop company an- 
nounced this week. 

Samuel E. Muir has been named 
manager of the mill. Mr. Muir was 
formerly associated with the Hous- 
ton (Texas) Milling Co. 

The Pittsford mill has a capacity 
of 1,800 sacks of flour and wheat 
storage capacity for 150,000 bus. 

Acquisition of the Pittsford com- 
pany is the second purchase of flour 
milling facilities by the Lathrop firm. 
In June, the properties of the St. 
Mary’s (Mo.) Mill Co. were acquired. 
The St. Mary’s plant has a daily 
capacity of approximately 2,300 sacks 
and storage facilities for 225,000 bus. 

The Lathrop Grain Co. was or- 
ganized May 1, with William B. 
Lathrop, former director of the Kan- 
sas City office of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., as president; Erich B. 
Reiner, executive vice president, and 
David M. Hymans, vice president. 
Mr. Reiner and Mr. Hymans previ- 
ously were associated with the Hous- 
ton (Texas) Milling Co., where Mr. 
Reiner was president and general 
manager and Mr. Hymans vice presi- 
dent and sales manager. 

H. L. Perrigo, president of the Vic- 
tor company and for many years a 
leading miller in New York state, is 
retiring from the milling business. A 
one-time salesman for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills, Inc., he organized the 
Pittsford (N. Y.) Milling Co. in 1903 
and bought the Vogt mill at Pitts- 
ford, a suburb of Rochester. The 
mill then had a capacity of 240 sacks 
daily, which was increased steadily 
under his management. In 1921, he 
organized the Victor Flour Mills, Inc., 
which absorbed the Victor (N. Y.) 
Milling Co. and the Pittsford firm 
operations ultimately being concen- 
trated at Pittsford. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PROTEIN UP SLIGHTLY 

Kansas City, Mo.—Average protein 
of the 3,157 cars of wheat tested at 
Kansas .City during the week ended 
July 31 was 11.80%, as compared 
with 11.70% on 3,556 cars a week 
previous and 11.18% on 3,955 cars a 
year ago. During the month of July 
18,601. -cars..were- tested, averaging 
11.42%, compared with 11.16% on 
19,608 cars in the same month a year 
ago. 











NEW CROP GRAINS MOVING 
RAPIDLY; CARS NEEDED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Reports from 
Crookston, Minn., late last week said 
west Polk county elevators were fil!- 
ing rapidly with new crop grain. 
Nine elevators already had shipped 
121 cars of new grain and more were 
awaiting boxcars. East Grand Forks 
had loaded 60 cars and Fisher 30 
cars. Four Crookston e'’evators. had 
shipped 25 cars and there had been 
scattered shipments from Climax, 
Beltrami and Angus. Quality of the 
new grain is reported good, with ear- 
ly wheat averaging 60 to 61 Ibs test 
weight, barley 47 to 48 Ibs and oats 
34 to 35 Ibs. 
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FOR BETTER BAGS— BETTER BUY CHASE | 
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Q. STRENGTH 


3. UNIFORM WEAVE 


Woe just 1, or 2, but 3 ways better! Chase TOPMILL burlap 

looks better, wears better, IS better! And here’s why: Chase buys 
only from the mills in India whose products meet our high standards 
—standards of appearance, strength and weaving that are the 

result of 99 years’ experience in the bag business. 


To assure you real TOPMILL quality, a Chase burlap expert 
went to the Calcutta burlap market. He inspected mills, checked - 
samples, made recommendations—all with your needs uppermost in 
mind. The result is Chase TOPMILL—the better burlap with 
looks, strength, and uniform weave. 


Specify this better burlap by name—Chase TOPMILL. 


CHASE Brite-Weaves—No Finer Burlap . . . Specify Brite-Weaves for pre- 
mium-grade burlap. Rich, light-colored burlap — not specky or fuzzy. Extra 
thread count. Fine, even weave with silk-like sheen. It’s the aristocrat of burlaps! 





Koz ' 
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ASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


BOISE ¢ DALLAS * TOLEDO « DENVER ¢ DETROIT « MEMPHIS 
BUFFALO ¢ ST.LOUIS ¢ NEW YORK e¢ CLEVELAND © MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH ¢ KANSAS CITY ¢ MINNEAPOLIS ¢ GOSHEN,,I ND. 
PHILADELPHIA e¢ NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN,” 


TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « HUTCHINSON, KAN. WINTER HAVEN, FLA, 
















Not Just Flour, 
But BETTER Flour... 


That is the aim of the Rodney 
/| _ Milling Co. organization. And 


the success of this policy is 








evident in the fine bread scores 











of loaves made with Rodney 











flours. You can count on them 














for unsurpassed values in baking 


quality. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000. BUSHELS STORAGE 








CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
919 North Michigan Avenue ~. “4209 Statler Building 


Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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You Can Always 
Depend On 


PIKES 
PEAK 
BAKERY 
FLOURS 












Gamous for Gine Performance J 


Pikes Peak Bakery Flours are a combination 
of the skillful blending and milling of choicest 
wheats, many of which are grown on the mile- 
high fertile farmlands of the Rocky Mountain 
Empire. Milled under 100% laboratory con- 
trol, uniform results have made Pikes Peak 
Bakery Flours DEPENDABLE ALWAYS! 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 


General Offices: DENVER, COLO. 
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| ~“ Yesterday, Today & Temorrew 


Plowing By Boat 


ORWEGIANS in the _ western 

fjord districts have long com- 
bined fishing and agriculture with 
admirable success. It was not until 
recently, however, that this combina- 
tion reached the ultimate with a 
report that a certain fjord farmer had 
succeeded in plowing his field with 
a fishing boat. 

Plowing with electricity is a fairly 
common practice in these districts 
where the fields are steep and the 
cost of electricity low, but replacing 
a horse with a boat had never before 
been tried. This particular farmer 
living on the Kils Fjord in Sunnmore 
had a field close to the fjord’s edge. 
It was a comparatively simple mat- 
ter for him to rig up a system of 
cables and blocks, back his motor 
boat up to the shore, and then hook 
on and plow away. The weather was 
calm, and the boat pulled out from 
shore plowing a furrow in record 
time. With a long cable and a pulley 
at the far end of the field, the plow- 
man had only to signal to his “sea- 
going horse” and another furrow was 
plowed in the opposite direction. Soon 
the whole field was turned. 

The success of the venture has 
made farmer Ole Mjeltvik a subject 
of spirited conversation in his dis- 
trict—Foreign Commerce Weekly. 


Selly rolls were invented all the 
way back in 1480, in Holland, as a 
special treat for the children. 


Trouble Shooter 


HE assistant in the Geary, Okla., 

grain and feed mill may not be 
able to do all the things an assistant 
should be able to do, but he is in- 
valuable just the same. 

Rex Parish, who operates the mill, 
says that his assistant, his dog, is 
aware when the mill machinery is 
running off key or is out of order. 
The dog begins barking and dashes 
to the engine room where he leaps 
at the machinery, trying to fix it 
with his teeth! 


Food Oddities 


ACK in the old days doctors used 
what was known as a “bread 
pill.” When a patient insisted on 
medicine and the doctor didn’t want 
him to have it, the bread pill, tech- 
nically called the placebo, came into 
play. The patient got his medicine, 
the doctor got his fee, and there was 
satisfaction all around. 
There’s a monument in Newport, 
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to go to pot overnight.’ ” 





“When Red Sawyer dropped -in t’other day to keep up 
with his chore of cussin’ on account of how the country was 
going to pot,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 
the Fish River Roller Mills, “he fin’ly 


carryin’ on an’ even our own big boys 
in politics are worryin’ theirselves 
sick tryin’ to fix up everything, but Red, 
this country is about the only one where 
folks can laugh at their own dang foolishness, an’ the way I 
see it is, as long as we can do that the nation ain’t ever likely 


wound up by sayin’ he plumb 
didn’t know whether he’d best 
keep on cussin’ or mebby cry 
or jes’ plain laugh at how 
silly everythin’ was, I told 
Red: ‘Well, my judgment is, 
Red, you’d best try laughin.’ 
You taken it all over the 
world people are fretin’ and 


—R. E. S. 








R. I., to Michele Felice Corne, who 
first dared to eat a tomato, despite 
the age-old superstition that toma- 
toes were poisonous. Thus he gave 
the world one of its most prized 
vegetables. 

Apicus, Roman gourmet, estab- 
lished a School of Gluttony and lec- 
tured on the methods of exciting the 
hunger after the appetite had been 
appeased—there were no food short- 
ages then. 

Salami is not only the oldest kind 
of sausage, but it’s the only one 
whose name has been unchanged 
throughout the centuries. The an- 
cient Greeks had a word for it; they 
called it salami, the same as we do. 


Remembered Compliment 


HEN but seven years old, Mrs. 

George P. Ord of New York 
walked into her neighborhood bakery 
and, pointing to a wedding cake 
in the window, said to the baker, “I 
want to make a down payment of 
17c on a beautiful wedding cake like 
that one.” 

The customers chuckled, but the 
baker leaned over the counter and 
asked seriously, “And when do you 
want this cake delivered, Miss?” 

“Oh,” she replied, “not for several 
years yet. But I wanted to be sure 
of getting one just like that.” 

Businesslike, the baker took the 
17c and gave her a receipt. 

Remembering her childish act, the 
somewhat embarrassed Mrs. Ord, in 
later life, gave the bakery a wide 


berth. But the night before her 
wedding, she was called to the door 
and handed a huge package. Inside 
she found an exact duplicate of the 
wedding cake she had pointed out to 
the baker many years before. In- 
cluded was the following bill: 


ONE WEDDING CAKE 
CO BO geo ds 6s GARG sven $0.17 


Balance — Respects of McIntosh 
Baking Co. for the sincerest compli- 
ments ever paid them. 


Aacient Famine 


VIDENCE that the Greeks suf- 
fered recurring food shortages 
during the past 5,000 years has just 
been reported by Dr. J. Lawrence 
Angel of Harvard University. Short, 
lightly built skeletons whose bones 
show damage due to nutritional dis- 
eases, have been unearthed in 
Greece. About one fourth of the 
skulls from Corinth, dating from 
3,000 -B.C., show evidence of nutri- 
tional anemia. Nearly the same pro- 
portion showed signs of arthritis. 
By present European standards, 
these early Greeks, through whom 
civilization came into Europe, were 
short men, averaging slightly over five 
feet in stature. The height gradu- 
ally increased, however, and patho- 
logical conditions decreased from 
time to time. These changes are due 
to generally improved living condi- 
tions. 
Dr. Angel points out that it has 
never been possible to cultivate more 


than a quarter of Greek land. Dur- 
ing the Stone Age, about 4,000 years 
ago, the only agricultural tool was 
a crude hoe. The plow did not come 
until the Middle Bronze Age. The 
inefficiency of this early agriculture 
accounted for the undernourishment 
of the prehistoric population. When 
grain was imported the physique of 
the people markedly improved. 


Expensive Water 


ATER when it comes from the 

tap or. pump is one of the 
cheapest elements in our diet; on the 
other hand, when it comes in vege- 
tables, it costs you plenty. In most 
cities, householders pay $10 to $12 
yearly for water rent, and get all 
they need. On the water meter the 
cost per gallon is about .00024c. But 
when you buy vegetables, such as 
potatoes (77% water), beets (87%), 
asparagus (90%), or celery, lettuce 
and cucumbers (all more than 90%), 
water comes high. It is estimated 
that the water in cabbage costs the 
buyer 13c a gallon, asparagus water 
10 times as much, and the water in- 
cluded in the weight of cucumbers 
from $6 to $7 per gallon. 


Catalog Shortage 


Sy O scarce have mail order catalogs 
become, because of paper short- 
ages, that in several cities in the 
Midwest retail stores of the big out- 
fits like Sears, Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward have taken to renting 
catalogs. 

Under the arrangement, catalogs 
are loaned for two weeks to prospec- 
tive customers. A deposit is required 
in order to get a catalog, and is re- 
turned when the catalog is returned. 


Fertility 


Ours is the beauty and the bounty 
held 

By vast fertility of spreading land, 

Stretches of distance, plowed and 
sowed; and spelled 

By~- mountains where the pioneers 
fought and planned. 


Wheat rules the fields, the hills, the 
prairie’s span, 

The purple valleys that know harvest- 
ing. 

Food builds the blood and bone of 
beast and man. 

God bless these fields where harvest 
grains are king. 

—Helen Maring. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Tuesdays, including sup- 
plements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years 7 - - 5.00 
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“INCROYABLE” 


E have had occasion to use the sound Eng- 

lish word “incredible” so frequently in com- 
menting upon government management of our 
economy that we are resorting to the French 
form of the word despite the fact that the reliable 
dictionary says that, in addition to its literal 
meaning, “incroyable” is also a term applied to a 
“dandy” or a “fop.” However, for the present 
purpose, that meaning is not unacceptable. 

What to us is “incroyable” is that for more 
than a week following signing of the OPA amend- 
ment, the technically legal ceiling on flour prices 
was at the level of June 30 despite discontinuation 
of the subsidy and an advance of approximately 
6c in the cost of wheat. As a matter of course 
and of hard necessity, millers were forced to dis- 
regard this technical position during the many 
days while the OPA and other officialdom at 
Washington dallied and disagreed, with the result 
that, but for the courage of millers in over-riding 
the absurd impasse, the country would have been 
without flour, including that already under con- 
tract, and the nation’s flour mills would have been 
closed. 

Toward the end of this period of the palsied 
hand of bureaucracy a high official of government 
authorized to. determine controls and prices, sub- 
ject only to the decontrol board, stated on unim- 
peachable authority that no absolute ceiling ap- 
plied to flour other than that of cost plus reason- 
able profit at the 1940 level. With this assurance 
from the most authoritative quarter available, 
millers resumed invoicing and shipping flour al- 
ready booked to their customers and making new 
commitments. 

A day later, the OPA, following an eight-day 
procrastination, issued its dictum that a new flour 
ceiling was at that moment in effect, based on 
the former ‘ceiling plus the amount of the subsidy 
plus 8c per 100-lb sack of flour in recognition of 
the increased cost of wheat. This amount is 
wholly insufficient to cover increased costs, but 
at the moment millers are taking it on the chin 
both in basis of new sales and in invoicing ship- 
ments against old contracts. 

The present position is that the industry, to- 
gether with its distributors and bakers, again 
must go through a cooling off period while await- 
ing the ultimate decision of the new decontrol 
board as applying to wheat and all, or perhaps 
only the human food part, of its products. And 
if that situation is not “incroyable” or, in the 
modern French application of the word, a 
“dandy,” we do not know what else it is. 


ee ®@ 
IN THE CRYSTAL BALL 


A prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country and in his own house. Matthew XIII, 57. 


E do not quote the words of the Lord idly; 

nor do we quote them lightly or to no pur- 
pose. On the contrary we quote them defensive- 
ly and as preliminary to what follows. 

This is that, having gazed into the crystal 
ball, and having consulted the auguries of the fly- 
ing swans and the stars in the firmanent as well 
as the bark on the trees and the wishbone, we 
now register this guess. Be it noted we say guess 
rather than opinion—for what man can voice opin- 
ion in these trying years? And the guess is that 
very shortly price controls and other restrictions 
on all the major grains, including the critters who 
eat them and the food products thereof, will be, 
to borrow a classic phrase from one of our mod- 
ern lesser prophets, “out of the window.” 

We are not lacking in realization that in mak- 
ing this guess, we are “sticking our necks out.” 
Yet, when we put all of the known facts together, 
and when we add the content of the seething 
chaldron of opinion and flavor the pot with gossip, 
we are left with no room to guess anything but 
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that the price controls over the incredible crops 
of all grains are definitely destined to go kaput. 

Taking the facts in their order, we find first 
of all that Secretary of Agriculture Anderson is, 
subject only to the overlordship of the price de- 
control board, the boy who gives the: final yes or 
no and how much or how little in the matter of 
agricultural commodity prices. The secretary, in 
his turn, will have two pertinent facts before him: 
(1) that the overwhelming supply of grains and 
of almost every other variety of food, with a few 
exceptions such as sugar, renders both unneces- 
sary and virtually impossible any control of either 
distribution or price; and, (2) that the record 
shows that past efforts to control price of prod- 
ucts in sufficient supply inevitably are ineffective 
and result in black markets comparable with 
prohibition years. 

The secretary also has before him at this mo- 
ment the fact that the advances in food products 
since release from OPA domination have, save in 
the single case of meat, been moderate, largely 
limited to the amount of discontinued subsidies 
plus a little temporary blow-up by reason of the 
perfectly enormous consumer demand plus, no 
doubt, a little spirit of celebration by those en- 
trepreneurs who could not resist going on a few- 
day binge. ‘ 

Incidentally, the secretary also will have be- 
fore him the undoubted fact that nearly all of the 
free-market advance has gone to agricultural pro- 
ducers—wards of Secretary Anderson’s own de- 
partment—who formerly were known as horny 
handed tillers but who now, with a gross over- 
all income of $25,000,000,000, merit a cordial 
“how’dy, Mr. Producer.” 

Thus, we write down our guess in the record 
so he who runs may read and laugh or grin or 
swear according to his individual taste or — it 
seems fair to say it—his individual profit interest 
in the business. For ourselves, we have no direct 
interest other than that of being a plain citizen 
of the blessed United States of America willing to 
pay a little more for the wherewithal to eat and 
clothe and house himself and everlastingly damn 
tired of being pushed around for reasons utterly 
beyond the deponent’s knowledge and understand- 
ing. 

So there’s your guess, or rather “our guess, 
with the added explanation that we never had 
foresight enough to place-a bet on Assault. 


e® @ ®@ 
BRITISH-CANADIAN WHEAT PACT 


AST week’s formal announcement of the four- 

4year bi-lateral British-Canadian wheat trad- 
ing and price pact in the houses of parliament of 
the two nations leaves the wheat world aghast. 

The broad basis of the contract is that over a 
period of four years beginning with Aug. 1 of the 
present year, the British government undertakes 
to purchase from Canada a total amount of more 
than 600,000,000 bus of wheat, including its flour 
products, at prices beginning with the present 
basis of $1.55, basis Port Arthur, and thereafter 
shading downward to a price of $1 bu in the 
fourth year. 

Included in the provisions of the contract is 
that of this total commitment only 39,000,000 
sacks, or approximately one fourth, shall be in 
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the form of flour. Included, also, is a provision 
that the British government, as first buyer, may 
sell all it likes of the entire purchase wherever, 
whenever and at whatever price it elects. 

Thus, the grain growers of our neighbor on 
the north are committed by their government to 
begin to move their approaching wheat harvest 
to market at the long current price of $1.55 lake 
port, which, at current basis, is 60@70c bu less 
than is received by their wheat growing neigh- 
bors on this side of the border; and even this 
discounted price is subjected to further reduction 
after two years, down to as low as $1 bu. 

As we have before commented in the interim 
period after this bi-lateral pact was agreed to but 
not announced pending the vote of Congress on 
the British loan, the entire deal is wholly beyond 
our own comprehension or that of any grain 
grower, dealer or economist on this side of our 
northern boundary. It is, perhaps, fitting to say 
that if the Canadian government and the wheat 
growers of the vast Canadian west are willing 
thus to be sold down the river, it is no affair of 
ours. However, there surely is no lack of cour- 
tesy to the Canadian government or to the grain 
growers, grain trade or milling industry of that 
country to express our complete bewilderment with 
the transaction as a whole and in its every part. 


GREATEST GRAIN MERCHANT 


LSEWHERE, we have noted that, in respect 

of its fairness to the grain growers of Can- 
ada, the recently announced British-Canadian 
four-year grain pact is no affair of ours. 

That unconcern of ours is, however, strictly 
applicable only to the matter of the price received 
by Canadian growers as their magnificent wheat 
flows into the world-wide market. It is distinct- 
ly a horse of another color when we contemplate 
the inevitable effects upon our own foreign trade 
in wheat and flour of having the British govern- 
ment not only our chief competitor in this trade 
but a competitor equipped with a virtually un- 
limited supply of wheat at a price starting off at 
far under our own world-market price and sched- 
uled to decline steadily through the years. 

Primarily this can only mean that during the 
entire life of the Anglo-Canadian agreement the 
wheat crop of American growers, with “parity 
price” guaranteed by our government, will be ab- 
solutely bottled up so far’ as world markets are 
concerned because of the potential or actual pres- 
ence in every port of an agent of the British gov- 
ernment able to undersell us at a price as much 
as may be required below the American parity or 
standard-of-living cost of production. This would 
apply with equal, perhaps even greater, force to 
our potential exports of flour. We will, indeed, 
and to the extent that Canadian wheat produc- 
tion makes it possible, be completely insolated on 
a wheat island with an unmerchantable surplus, 
as measured by this season’s harvest, of- some- 
where between a half and a third of a billion 
bushels. 

It is obvious that, in its larger aspects, this 
bi-lateral trade arrangement strikes directly at 
both our policy and our hopes of freer exchange 
of commodities throughout the world, implied in 
the so-called Atlantic Charter, in the objectives 
of the present Peace Conference, in the open 
declaration of our own State Department and, 
finally, in the hopes of all mankind. 

At the moment it seems clear that our gov- 
ernment cannot avoid its plain obligation to en- 
ter vigorous protest against this pact and to give 
plain notice to the British government and to all 
others concerned that this is a game that more 
than one can play at, and that if this is to be 
interpreted as a signal that world commerce is 
hereafter to be controlled by bi-lateral agree- 
ments, we will promptly begin making plans to 
care for ourselves. 
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Here’s a name you can count on in these 
troubled times —-MADE-RITE. . Every sack 
of this well-known brand is milled with the 
greatest care and skill from wheats with 
superior baking properties. You'll find 
MADE-RITE the kind of flour you can 


depend on every day. 
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Washington, D. C. — Domestic 
wheat supplies in 1946-47 are now 
estimated at over 1,230,000,000 bus, 
consisting of a carry-over of old 
wheat of 101,000,000 and a prospec- 
tive crop of 1,132,000,000, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics says in a 
July summary. While the crop is the 
largest on record’ — 9,000,000 bus 
above last year—the carry-over is 
the smallest in 20 years except for 
1937. As a result, total supplies are 
below each of the past five years, 
although over a fourth above the 
(10-year) 1932-41 average. 

With the large recent increases 
in the size of the crop—July 15 
estimate was 42,000,000 above that 
of July 1—the wheat situation is 
greatly improved. The tentative esti- 
mates of distribution, issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on May 14, 
even though based on a 1,000,000,- 
000-bu crop at that time, still stand, 
allowing larger quantities for ex- 
port and carry-over. These esti- 
mates, in million bushels, were: food 
450, feed 150, seed 85, and exports 
of upwards of 250, leaving a carry- 
over July 1, 1947, of 250 to 300. 


Disappearance a Record 

Wheat disappearance in 1945-46 
was the largest in our history. Out- 
standing in this disappearance were 
the record -exports of wheat and 
flour, including shipments to United 
States possessions which are estimat- 
ed to have reached 386,000,000 bus. 
Bonus-corn, exported in lieu of wheat, 
brought total exports over the 400,- 
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Domestic and World Wheat Picture 
Greatly Improved by Larger Crops 


000,000-bu commitment. The quan- 
tity fed also was high, second only 
to that of 1943-44. 

Wheat prices advanced from 5 to 
10% following the lapse of price 
controls, but most of the advance 
was lost as the crop outlook im- 
proved. 

A national wheat goal of 71,700,000 
seeded acres for next year was an- 
nounced June 28. This would be 
the largest acreage since 1938. The 
1947 goal compares with 71,100,000 
acres seeded for the 1946 crop, and 
with 68,800,000 acres for the 1945 
crop. 

Estimated exports from the four 
principal exporting countries in 1945- 
46, totaled 864,000,000 bus—a record 
movement. In addition some small 
quantities were shipped from the 
U.S.S.R. and from the Middle East. 
While this was far short of the 
stated requirement of nearly 1,200,- 
000,000 bus, adjustment of rations, 
and the use of other grains, and 
general depletion of grain stocks, 
have prevented widespread starva- 
tion to date. 

For the year ahead, the food situ- 
ation is especially dependent on size 
of the new crops, the bureau says. 
A year ago, large reserves still ex- 
isted in exporting countries, but these 
have now been exhausted. On the 
basis of present prospects, exporting 
countries will not be able to ex- 
port as much as last year. How- 
ever, larger supplies of other grains 
may be available as food. 

World production, excluding the 


Soviet Union and China, on the basis 
of very early indications, is expect- 
ed to be 8 to 10% above the pro- 
duction in 1945, and perhaps not far 
from the 1935-39 average. Prospects 
in Europe are for a crop better than 
the very poor ones in 1945 and 1942, 
although still not as large as those 
of recent years and less than the 
prewar average. In Soviet Russia, 
prospects for total grain production 
are favorable though acreage and 
yield are not likely to reach prewar 
levels. 

The condition of both spring and 
winter wheat in Canada at the end 
of June, expressed as a percentage 
of the long-time average yield per 
acre, was 122% compared with 101 
for spring wheat and 97 for winter 
wheat a year ago. The area seeded 
in the Prairie provinces is reported 
at 25,200,000 acres, an increase of 
12%. The winter wheat acreage is 
445,000, or a third less than in 1945. 

The area seeded to wheat in Aus- 
tralia is expected to be over 13,- 
000,000 acres, about an average acre- 
age and well above the 11,500,000 
acres seeded last year. Rainfall has 
been reported adequate except in 
New South Wales. In Argentina, 
acreage seeded is substantially above 
a year ago, and moisture condition 
is reported as .excellent. On the 
basis of increased acreage and more 
favorable conditions, these Southern 
Hemisphere countries should exceed 
the reduced crops of last year and 
may reach prewar levels of pro- 
duction. 





1946 Relief Grain Shipments 


Exceeded 400,000,000-Bu Goal 


Washington, D. C.—Exports of 
wheat and flour from the United 
States in the year ended June 30, 
1946, are estimated to have reached 
382,000,000 bus, shipments to United 
States possessions 4,000,000 and corn 
and corn products exported against 
wheat commitments, 15,000,000, mak- 
ing a total of just over 400,000,000 
bus which met the commitment made 
for the 12-month period, the Bureau 
of Agricutural Economics reports in 
its July survey. The corn involved 
had been acquired under the corn 
bonus plan. 

Preliminary claims against United 
States supplies early last summer 
indicated a probable need to ex- 
port about 225,000,000 bus during 
the 1945-46 marketing year. By 
late summer, these estimates were 
revised upward to 250,000,000 bus. 
During the fall and early winter, 
UNRRA, France and a number of 
other countries raised their estimates 
of minimum needs several times. 
Finally in December, as a result of 
requests then being made and the 
outlook for supplies from _ other 
sources, the United States agreed to 
undertake the export of a record 
total of 400,000,000 bus during the 
year. At the time, advance esti- 
mates placed wheat and flour ex- 
ports, including military relief, at 
175,000,000 bus for the last six 
months of 1945. To bring the total 
commitments for the year to the 
400,000,000-bu level, a goal of 225,- 


000,000 bus was set for the Janu- 
ary-June, 1946, period. 

Later reports showed that 192,- 
000,000 bus of wheat and flour were 
actually shipped before Jan. 1, leav- 
ing only 208,000,000 to reach the 
400,000,000 total. Because of the tre- 
mendous need, however, the 225,000,- 
000 goal was retained. Enough 
wheat, flour, corn and corn prod- 
ucts were at:ports on July 1, ready 


for loading on ships to bring the 
total above the goal. 

These exports had left our shores 
by the middle of the month. Meet- 
ing the full goal means actual ship- 
ment of the 417,000,000 bus, which 
includes the corn and corn products. 
The excess of 17,000,000 bus above 
our commitments will not be de- 
ducted from the planned export of 
up to 250,000,000 bus of wheat and 
flour during the 1946-47 year, the 
bureau says. 

Of the total wheat exports, esti- 
mated at 386,000,000 bus, 273,000,000 
bus were in the form of wheat and 
113,000,000 bus as flour. Of these 
quantities, 47,000,000 bus of wheat and 








GMI LABORATORY EXPANSION—The research laboratories of Gen- 


eral Mills, Inc., in Minneapolis are undergoing expansion. 


The picture 


above shows the laboratories as they will appear when completed. In- 
cluded are: a machine shop, polyamide resin plant, chemical engineer- 
ing research unit, business administration building, products control lab- 
oratory and drafting and design office. 
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26,000,000 bus as flour were for mili- 
tary relief, and 91,000,000 bus of 
wheat and 21,000,000 as flour went to 
UNRRA countries. Wheat milled in 
bond of about 13,000,000 bus are not 
included in these figures. 

With imports in 1945-46 of about 
2,000,000 bus, net exports, includ- 
ing shipments to possessions, are 
just short of 400,000,000 bus, an all- 
time record. The previous record 
net figure for a single year was 335,- 
000,000 bus in 1914-15. During the 
five prewar years, 1935-39, the av- 
erage was only 42,000,000 bus. A 
substantial part of the imports in 
1945-46, which occurred early in the 
season, consisted of the last of CCC 
imports under the program to fur- 
nish wheat for feed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IFEC to Discuss 





International Food 


Bank at Copenhagen 


Washington, D. C.—The forthcom- 
ing session of the International Fam- 
ine Emergency Council scheduled to 
meet at Copenhagen in August may 
take some extreme steps toward the 
establishment of an_ international 
food bank operated along the lines 
of the United States’ Commodity 
Credit Corp. Prominent in the for- 
mation of such an operation is Sir 
John Boyd Orr, head of the FAO, 
who believes it desirable to provide 
all populations with a daily diet of 
a minimum of 3,400 calories. The 
formation of an international CCC 
would be’ the first move to attain 
such a goal. 

As an inducement for United States 
participation in this program, Sir 
John has devised an argument with 
great potential appeal to the Ameri- 
can wheat grower. The Orr plan is 
to provide an international subsidy 
fund plan which would be used to 
move surpluses such as American 
wheat into the low diet countries. 

With the probable end of UNRRA 
at the close of this year and the 
probable need for famine relief in 
Greece, India and the Orient, there 
is a strong possibility that some in- 
ternational organization with relief 
powers will come out of the Copen- 
hagen session. D. A. FitzGerald, sec- 
retary general of the IFEC, will at- 
tend the meeting. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL OFFICIALS ATTEND 
EASTERN SALES MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—The Commander 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., held an Eastern dis- 
trict sales meeting in the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, July 26-27. 

Among the officials of the com- 
panies attending were the following: 
E. J. Quinn, vice. president Com- 
mander Milling Co., Minneapolis; LD. 
K. Yerxa, vice president of the same 
company; A. E. Fairney, Eastern dis- 
trict sales manager of the mill, and 
T. S. Birkenmeyer, manager of th° 
Commander Milling Co. Buffalo mil’. 

Also attending were E. D. English, 
vice president of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and B. § 
Hargiss, of the same mill. Among 
the mills’ Eastern representatives at- 
tending the conference were Charles 
C. Chinski, Chinski Trading Corp., 
and Frank R. Prina, the Frank R. 
Prina Corp., both of New York. 
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T ue carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is your 
guarantee always of superior quality 
based on milling skill and production 
efficiency. For family trade, for bread 
and cracker bakers — Dixie-Portland 
flours are widely known for better 
performance. 









FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 










OUR COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY - THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS CO. Ld FLOUR MILL . FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
MS TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWIS. es 
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ficiency of last year’s world 

wheat crop has brought acute 
anxiety to millions of bread-eaters. 
This anxiety need not have occurred. 
A regional or national wheat crop 
can fail, but that of the world can- 
not. The compensatory play of na- 
ture is such that, whenever a smaller 
crop of wheat occurs in one region or 
country, it is made good by a larger 
crop elsewhere. 


‘k= sudden disclosure of the de- 
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By Paul de Hevesy 


From 1885, when comprehensive 
statistics were first compiled, to 1939, 
the world wheat yield per acre aver- 
aged about 14 bus, and fell below 13 
or rose above 15.on only two occa- 
sions: 12.9 in 1936 and 15.2 in 1938. 
The yearly variations in yield thus 
did not exceed some 7%. If the aver- 
age yield for two or three consecu- 





SERVING YOU 


THROUGH SCIENCE 





Silk Floss 


Why a World Wheat Crisis Exists 


tive years is taken, this variation is 
reduced to about 3 and 2%, respec- 
tively. With the 1938 world acreage, 
a 2% variation in yield would have 
meant a difference in output of some 
110,000,000 bus, or only about one 
week’s world consumption. 

It is a little known yet undeniable 
fact that, regardless of the political 
divisions of the world, Nature pro- 


vides every year a world wheat crop 


that..is_certain, and—if the same 








' HEN you buy Kansas Milling Co. 


flours you can be sure of this: you 


are getting all the baking values, all the 


uniformity, all the extra quality that mod- 


ern milling science can put into first rate 


80% extraction flours. In the modern plant 


of the Kansas Milling Co., every part of 


the flour milling process is carefully and 


scientifically controlled. 


Santa Je Trail 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 








DAILY CAPACITY 
9,000 Cwts. 


Since 1894 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
3,500,000 Bus. 
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Editor’s Note: The accompanying 
article by Paul de Hevesy is reprint- 
ed from a recent issue of the Finan- 
cial Times, London. Mr. de Hevesy 
is the author of the 912-page volume 
“World Wheat Planning and Econom. 
ic Planning in General,” published in 
1940 by the Oxford University Press, 
London. The book presented a de- 
tailed attack on the world wheat 
problem. 





total acreage is sown—stable. Other 
crops, such as rye, barley, oats, 
maize and rice, also show a large 
measure of stability, but their stabil- 
ity is less uniform than that of wheat, 
since no other food-plant is scattered 
over the earth in such profusion and 
under such different climatic condi- 
tions as wheat. 


Little Change in Acreage 


The remarkably small variation in 
the average world wheat yield per 
acre shows that the world wheat 
crop depends almost entirely on the 
world wheat acreage sown. ‘his 
acreage has not been substantially 
changed during the war. The recent 
White Paper stated that the total 
area under wheat in 1945 in the 
United States, Canada, Argentina and 
Australia was 117,330,000 acres. As 
the comparable average’ area in tliese 
four major exporting countries cur- 
ing the decade 1927-37 was 112,630,- 
000 acres, their 1945 wheat area has 
not decreased, but has actually in- 
creased by some 24%%. 

Russia, where many fields are still 
unploughed, is largely self-sufficient 
in wheat. No data on her acreage 
and stocks are available, but the fact 
that the Soviet government has re- 
cently offered wheat to France, 
Greece and Rumania seems to indi- 
cate that there is no great scarcity 
of. bread-grains in Russia. In the 
Danubian countries, and to a much 
lesser extent in Western Europe and 
Italy, many fields are lying fallow 
for lack of both natural and me- 
chanical horsepower for ploughing. 
According to the White Paper, the 
1945 production of wheat in all Eu- 
rope is estimated to have fallen by 
some 700,000,000 bus, representing 
some 13% of the world wheat crop. 
This deficit, however, is due not to 
crop failure but to the diminution of 
acreage. 

The 1945 crop of Argentina (150,- 
000,000 bus) was very poor, those of 
Australia (144,000,000 bus) and Cana- 
da (306,000,000 bus) indifferent, that 
of India (390,000,000 bus) one of the 
largest on record, while that of the 
United States (1,150,000,000 bus) 
was the largest ever harvested in that 
or any other country. 


Good U. S. Crop in 1944 


The United States crop in 1944 was 
also extremely good. In view of these 
considerations, the deficiency of ‘he 
world wheat crop of 1945 cannot be 
ascribed to the vagaries of nature, 
and it could have been foreseen. It 
would be premature to make «ny 
forecast concerning the 1946 world 
crop.: In India, where the harvest /1as 
just begun, the prospects are poor; 
the 1945 rice crop was a failure, «nd 
supplies from Burma and Siam «re 
not available. On the other hand, it 
augurs well that plentiful rain ‘ell 
in Australia, where the seeding per.od 
begins in May. 
~- By a normal carry-over from ‘he 
world wheat crop of one year to that 
of the next, experts have always un- 
derstood the existence of stocks si1f- 
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ficient for one month’s world con- 
sumption: that is some 450,000,000 
bus. Larger stocks than these will 
exist in the world as a whole in the 
interval between the exhaustion of 
the 1945 crop and the time when sup- 
plies will begin to be available from 
that of 1946—unless they are used for 
purposes other than human consump- 
tion. 

Moreover, since wheat is sown 
somewhere in the world every day of 
the year, its acreage can easily be;in- 
creased at short notice. In the United 
States and Canada, for instance, 
spring wheat, maturing in 80-100 
days, is sown from March to May, 
and in Argentina from June to Au- 
gust. Whether such an increase in 
acreage will take place, and whether 
wheat is used for man, animal or in- 
dustry, will depend on price. (The 
selling price of wheat in Canada is 
now fixed at 20 to 25c bu below that 
of similar qualities in: the United 
States.) 

As long as it is more profitable 
for farmers to use their wheat as ani- 
mai feed and industrial raw material 
than to sell it as bread-grain, the 
danger of scarcity of bread cannot 
altogether be dismissed. Should this 
occur, it would prove not that the 
crop was deficient but that the judg- 
ment of the price-fixing authorities 
was at fault. World-crops do not 
fail; it is partly. their distribution and 
partly the consequences of govern- 
mental price-fixing that may endan- 
ger the supply of our daily bread. 


Planning Delusion 


In view of the great stability of its 
world yield, wheat would seem to be 
a foodstuff of which the production 
and distribution might lend them- 
selves particularly well to planning. 
This, however, is a delusion. Since 
output depends on acreage and acre- 
age depends on price, the quantities 
to be produced must be controlled by 
means of price. The difficulty of de- 
liberate price-fixing is enhanced when 
we realize that it is not enough to 
fix the prices of wheat in different 
countries, but that prices of other 
products, such as other bread-grains 
and feedingstuffs, as well as meat, 
milk and eggs, and even industrial 
alcohol and artificial rubber, will also 
have to be fixed. 

Moreover, all these prices: will have 
to be synchronized on an internation- 
al scale with relative movements of 
present and future supply and de- 
mand. To determine and modify all 
these prices in a satisfactory way and 
at the right time would be a super- 
human task even in a world of which 
the peoples were constantly acting 
together in complete harmony; in the 
world as we know it, it is a sheer im- 
possibility. What is happening today 
with wheat cannot be ascribed en- 
tirely to the war, but is the inevitable 
result of unharmonized planning and 
arbitrary price-fixing. 

Had futures markets in wheat and 
other foodstuffs been allowed to func- 
tion, an increase in demand would 
have shown itself several months in 
advance and would have resulted in 
increased prices. Hidden stocks would 
then have reappeared in several coun- 
tries or, alternatively, the acreage 
would have been increased. This in- 
crease in actual or potential supply 
Would in due course have checked 
both the rise in price and the increase 
in acreage. 

The system of prices and quanti- 
ties continually influencing each other 


would have remained in force indefi- — 


nitely. Thus an adequate volume of 
production would have been main- 
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tained and the world crops would 
have been distributed by the trade in 
the most efficient and inexpensive 
way. 

While futures markets were func- 
tioning in Liverpool, Rotterdam and 
Antwerp, bread prices in Great Brit- 
ain, the Netherlands and Belgium 
were—without subsidization of the 
consumers—among the cheapest in 
the world. 

The grave food shortage prevail- 
ing in many countries can be some- 
what mitigated now by concerted in- 


ternational action; but its recurrence. 


canbe prevented only by the gradual 
re-establishment of the world market, 


by the reinstatement of the trader. 


in his age-old profession, and by 
keeping open the channels of national 
and international competition. With 
the technical means now for the first 
time available, free markets will 
mean free and well-nourished men. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY MAKES NAME 
- CHANGE IN MAJOR UNIT 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A change of 
designation for a major unit of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., has been announced 
by Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
the 77-year-old .milling firm. The 
division formerly known as the Pills- 
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bury division is now designated as 
the Flour and Cereal division. 

The territory of the Flour and Ce- 
real division, roughly all territory 
east of the Rocky Mountains, is that 
of the former Pillsbury organization 
before acquisition and formation of 
the Globe Mills and Feed and Soy 
Mills divisions. 

Personnel structure of the division 
remains unchanged. M. F. Dough- 
erty, vice president, production; Paul 
S. Gerot, vice president, sales and 
advertising, and Allan Q. Moore, vice 
president, grain, continue in the same 
positions in the Flour and Cereal 
division. © 
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Yee Bag With A Future 


Every cotton bag, regardless of size, has a future. 
Millions of nimble fingers daily are turning cotton bags into 
pretty dresses, tea aprons, towels, window curtains, and 
scores of other useful items shown and described in “Bag 





Magic for Home Sewing.” 


Circulation of this amazing booklet is already exceed- 
ing one million copies a year. Advertisements in every 
national and many regional farm magazines are bringing 
requests by the thousands for “Bag Magic” from rural 
homemakers. Teachers throughout the country are using it 


in sewing classes. 


New sales appeal is being added (to products in cotton 
bags) by this thrifty idea that saves cost of sewing material 
and whets the imagination of the millions of women who 


sew. 


Manufacturers are using “Bag Magic” to increase sales 
and to open new dealer outlets for products in cotton 
bags. Write for free sample copy and low quantity 


prices. Address: 


MEMPHIS 1, 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 





P. O. BOX 18 





TENNESSEE 
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THORO-BREAD - 


The Perfect ‘tour 





Witheul a Compromise 


There is no compromise with top quality in the 
production of THORO-BREAD — no short cuts 
at the buyer’s expense, no carelessness in produc- 
tion... only the simple creed of skillful milling of 
the best baking wheats. 


It has been an ideal of Arnold of Sterling that 
THORO-BREAD flour shall always represent 
the best in the market .. . at any extraction rate. 
To that end our favorable location for fine wheats, 
our modern milling facilities and our every effort 
will continue to be directed. 


The THORO-BREAD label means good flour ... 
flour without a compromise. 


HANOLD OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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Need for Factual Approach to Job 
Cited in AIB Graduation Address 


Chicago, Ill.—“Your place of lead- 
ership within the baking industry de- 
mands that you have a factual ap- 
proach to your job,” Walter D. War- 
rick, vice president of the J. R. Short 
Milling Co. here, told members- of 
the forty-eighth class of the school 
of the American Institute of Baking 
at commencement exercises held re- 
cently in the auditorium of the ‘Peo- 
ple’s Gas, Light & Coke Co. ‘“Educa- 
tion,’ Mr. Warrick reminded the 
graduates, “is a continuous process 
and you must continue it to reach a 
high place in the industry.” 

Also stressed by the speaker was 
the need for a greater understanding 
by management of employer-em- 
ployee problems. Mr. Warrick was 
presented by Dr. Franklin C. Bing, 
director of AIB, who presided at ex- 
ercises which graduated 53 class 
members, 42 of whom are veterans, 
21 from service with the army and 
21 irom service with the navy. 

Dr. Bing presented John E. Mor- 
nill, former member of the school’s 
teaching staff and now president of 
the Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Tl. 
Presentation of the C. B. Morison 
Award was made by. Victor Marx, 
former school staff member, now with 
the American Dry Milk Institute, 
to Fred D. Lockwood of Denver, 
Colo. A collection of books on 
the baking industry made up the 
award, which is given to the member 
of each class making the greatest 
progress in his work. 

William Walmsley, principal of the 
school, presided over faculty fare- 
wells to the student body, which were 
said by Byon Norton, Dr. William 
B. Bradley, L. L. Wiseman, Anthony 
Sgro, W. W. Prouty and Raymond 
A. Paul. 

Certificates of graduation were pre- 
sented by Fred L. Cobb, chairman 
of the American Bakers Association 
and of the AIB board of directors. 
Mr. Cobb stressed the necessity of 
keeping in mind at all times the con- 
sumer’s needs and wishes. 

Members of the class are: Felix 
A. Bryck, Collinsville, Conn; Charles 
M. Budde, Peoria, Ill., Purity Baking 
Co; William S. Cox, Kewanee, IIl., 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co; William E. 
Crawford, Navarre, Ohio, Nickles 
Bakery; Charles DeBrower, Chicago, 
Ill; Dominic DeLeo, Chicago IIl., De- 
Leo Bakery; Earl Drake, Chanute, 
Kansas (class president); Raymond 
F, Edwards, Park, Ill; Howard S. 
Elliott, Jamaica Plain, Mass., Conti- 
nental Baking Co; Ralph B. Fagaly, 
New Orleans, La., Standard Brands, 
Inc; John Feldmann, Woodside, L.I., 
New York; Roy R. Garrett, Chicago, 
Ill., F. W. Woolworth Co; Edgar A. 
Genest, Manchester, N. H., Genest 
Bros. Bakery; Frank Grammer, Tul- 
sa, Okla, Standard Brands, Inc; 
Joseph E. Gray, Hammond, Ind., F. 
W. Woolworth Co; Earl D. Griggs, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Venus Foods; Da- 
vid S. Humphrey, Iowa City, Iowa, 
Swank Bakery; John Kalaygich, 


‘Chicago, Ill., Rosen Baking Co; Paul 


W. Kamman, Versailles, Ohio, Purity 
Bakeries; Harry Keisacker, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Eddy’s Baking Co; Al- 


vin W. Kimble, Chicago, Ill; Henry . 


M. Korycki, Saginaw, Mich., Court 
Center Bakery. 

Frederick S. Leisz, St. Paul, Minn., 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co; 
Louis E. Leo, Afton, Minn; Jacob 
Lesser, Holyoke, Mass., Lesser’s Bak- 
ery; Fred D. Lockwood, . Denver, 
Colo; Frank Lustenberger, St. Ber- 


nard, Ohio; Warren R. McIntyre, 
Jacksonville, Fla., Ward Baking Co; 
Albert L. McLaurine, Onalaska, Wis; 
William E. Messenger, Oakland, Cal., 
Mothers Cakes & Cookie Co; Frank 
A. Monazi, Los Angeles, Cal; Fred A. 
Murray, Nashville, Tenn., American 
Bread Co; Bernhard W. Nehls, Chi- 
cago, Ill., B, E. Nehls Bakery; Her- 
schel Noffsinger, Vandalia, Ill; Nils 
Petérson, Grand Forks, N. D., Eddy’s 
Bakery; Walter O. Propsner, Rad- 


nor, Pa., Stroehmann Bros. Co; 
Howard Puckett, Bristol, Tenn, 
Hecht’s Bakery, Inc; William Quim- 
by, Uhrichsville, Ohio; Loren E. Rig- 
gin, Columbus, Ohio, Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co; Elmer A. Rodeffer, 
Harrisonburg, Va., Columbia Baking 
Co; Kenneth B. Rupp, Detroit, Mich; 
Anthony Rutkowski, Old Forge, Pa; 
Edward Sauer, Pittsburgh, Pa., Ertl 
Baking Co; Thomas B. Schmidt, Har- 
risburg, .Pa., Capital Bakers, Inc; 
August Schwab, Lincoln, Neb., Amer- 
ican Bread Co; Harry Shipley, Jr., 
Fort Smith, Ark., Shipley Baking 
Co; Robert G. Starwich, Bryn Mawr, 
Washington, Buchan’s Baking Co. 
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(class secretary-treasurer); Roy 
Stringer, Somerset, Ky; Theodore 
Voll, Baldwin Harbor, L.I., N. Y; An- 
drew Vrotsos, Cambridge, Mass; Ed- 
ward W. Walters, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas; Lee R. Wassell, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Wassell Pie Bakery; Sylvester 
F. Zenner, Chicago, Ill., AIB. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHAIN BUYS REGINA SHOP 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Bakeries, 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta. has purchased 
the Western Bread and Pastry Shop, 
Regina, Sask., at a price of about 
$26,000 plus stock. George Pisch will 
continue as manager. 
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Co-op Wins Dismissal of Suit 
Against Consignment Buying 


St. Paul, Minn.—A suit of the Clin- 
ton (Minn.) Co-operative Elevator 
Co., challenging the practice of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation in buying grain consigned 
to it for sale as a commission mer- 
chant was in effect dismissed by 
Judge K. G. Brill in Ramsey County 
district court in a memorandum deci- 
sion issued recently. 

Eleven Twin Cities grain firms, act- 
ing an intervenors, had earlier the 


same day, filed a brief charging collu- 
sion between the Clinton Co-opera- 
tive and the FUGTA in trial of the 
case. The intervenors: G. M. Schul- 
er, doing business as Breckenridge 
Grain & Seed Co; Benson-Quinn Co; 
Atwood-Larson Co; Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co; Cargill, Inc; Hixon-Gan- 
non Co; McCarthy Bros. Co; Hoover 
Grain Co; Frank H. Higgins Co; Mc- 
Cabe Bros. Co. 

Under the 1923 state co-operative 


law, the FUGTA claimed an exemp- 
tion from an earlier statute, which 
prohibited grain commission mer- 
chants from being broker and buyer 
in the same transactions. 

In the intervenor brief, the Minne- 
apolis group had charged that the 
FUGTA’s practices, if allowed to con- 
tinue, “will create a monopoly and 
destroy competition, putting an end 
to the free and open and competitive 
grain market which the private grain 
trade has striven to-maintain for 75 
years.” 

Judge Brill’s memorandum sup- 
porting his decision follows: 

“The single question presented by 
the demurrer is whether a co-opera- 
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tive association organized under the 
provisions of Chapter 326, Laws of 
Minnesota, 1923, and licensed by the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
of Minnesota to carry on the business 
of a commission merchant, may law- 
fully. purchase grain consigned to it 
by its members and patrons for sale 
on their account. Plaintiff and in- 
tervenors argue that Chapter 19, 
Laws of Minnesota, 1917, prohibit 
such purchases. Defendant argues 
that Chapter 326 expressly author- 
izes such purchases and renders 
Chapter 19 inapplicable to its trans- 
action. 


“What the proper construction of 
the applicable language of Chapter 
326 should be is doubtful when the 
two chapters are alone considered, 
although it is my judgment that it 
authorizes the practice, but I am con- 
fident that when the opinions ren- 
dered by various Attorneys General 
over a long period of years, the con- 
duct of the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission, and the failure of the 
legislature to take any action dur- 
ing that period, although frequently 
amending Chapter 326 during that 
period, are considered, the position 


of the defendant must be sustained. ° 


“Since July 7, 1930, the Attorney 
General of the state from time to 
time, up to and including June 7, 
1944, has ruled that co-operative as- 
sociations organized under either 
Chapter 326 or Chapter 264 are not 
subject to the provisions of Chapter 
19. During all that time the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission has 
known that such co-operatives have 
purchased grain consigned to them 
for resale and has considered such 
practice to be lawful. 


“The legislature has met on many 
occasions throughout the period and 
must have known of the practice and 
the construction placed upon Chapter 
326 by both the Attorney General 
and the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commision, yet has made no change 
in the pertinent portion of Chapter 
326, although it revised a large part 
of that chapter in 1941. 


“In view of the uniform and long 
continued administrative interpreta- 
tion of these statutes, a contrary 
judicial construction should not be 
placed upon them, unless the legisla- 
tive intent apparent upon the face of 
the statutes clearly so requires. I 
think it must at least be said that 
the statutes do not clearly evidence 
a contrary legislative intent. 

“I can conceive of no rational rea- 
son for the inclusion of the specific 
authority conferred upon co-opera- 
tives by Chapter 326 except to ex- 
clude them from the common law rule 
prohibiting an agent from purchas- 
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which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
‘more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


A new development - 
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ing products consigned to him for re- 
sale on account of his principal and 
from the provisions of Chapter 19, 
which is but a statutory enactment 
of that rule. 

“The legislature meets in a few 
months. If the construction placed 
upon these statutes is contrary to its 
intentions, it can quickly remedy that 
situation and in the meantime there 
need be no interference with the busi- 
ness of defendant, which is important 
to a great many farmers.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICERS INSTALLED 
AT ANNUAL MEETING 


—<>— 
Denald B. King Named President of 
British and Irish Millers 
Association 








London, Eng.—Donald B. King of 
King Flour Mills, Ltd., Ellesmere 
Port, Liverpool, was installed as 
president of the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers at the 
recent annual general meeting in 
Lendon. Wilfred D. Vernon, director 
of Spillers, Ltd., London, was _ in- 
stalled as vice president. 

4 silver salver was presented to 
the retiring president, C. A. Loombe, 
and a diamond wristlet watch and 
three gold wristlet watches were giv- 
en to him for his wife and three chil- 
dren. Mr. Loombe has just left the 
office as director of cereal products 
for the Ministry of Food and next 
month will take up duties as a direc- 
tor of Joseph Rank, Ltd., London. 


In making the presentations Mr. 
King said that Mr. Loombe during 
seven long, arduous and very often 
anxious years, had served the trade 
in a manner which could not have 
been bettered. British millers were 
proud of the way in which he had 
served their industry and the coun- 
try, for they felt that the dignity of 
the trade had been enhanced by the 
manner in which he had carried out 
his duties at the Ministry of Food. 


In his address to the assembled 
members, Mr. King, the new presi- 
dent, recalled Mr. Loombe’s remark 
last year that: “There never was a 
time when it was more difficult for 
the president to give an address. The 
times are out of joint and I am 
afraid, that being so, my address this 
afternoon cannot be as weighty and 
serious as those to which you have 
listened in years gone by.” ‘True as 
these words were last year, he added, 
they apply with even greater force 
today, for the position is even more 
difficult than it was then, and normal 
times appear even further off. 

Continuing, he said: “It is prover- 
bially darkest just before dawn. Most 
of us here have served in one or 
another of two world wars and well 
know the literal truth of that prov- 
erb. We also know that the coming 
of the dawn revived our spirits on 
many occasions and that-it was not 
always as long in coming as seemed 
likely in the darkness. I suggest 
to you, therefore, that however diffi- 
cult and however laborious the pres- 
ent days. may be, we should remain 
hopeful, even optimistic, and await 
the dawn of real peace.” 

Conditions, he said, prevented his 
presenting a settled program to them 
but he assured. them that events 
would be carefully watched and 
prompt action taken should the good 
of the milling industry be threatened. 
He added, “We are conscious of the 
fact that the trade has done a good 
job during the war and we are deter- 
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mined to carry on the same high 
level during the difficult and rather 
distasteful time to come.” 

Finally, he stressed the need of 
unity and a “mutual” spirit, saying: 
“The difficulties ahead are undoubted, 
but they are not the first difficulties 
that we as an industry have had to 
face. If we face them as we have 
done in the past with courage and 
cheerfulness, if we remain united and 
retain that mutual spirit, if I may 
borrow the phrase Mr. Rank has 
made dear to all of us, then come 
what may, I have sufficient faith in 
our industry to be sure of the out- 
come.” 





CARR-CONSOLIDATED 
MERGER PLAN COMPLETE 


Chicago, Ill—Plans for merging 
the Consolidated Biscuit Co., Chicago, 
and the J. B. Carr Biscuit Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., into the Carr-Con- 
solidated Biscuit Co. have been com- 
pleted, and will be submitted to 
stockholders in September. 

The merger will constitute combin- 
ing the nation’s fourth largest unit 
in the cracker and cooky field. 

Guido Rahr, chairman of Consoli- 
dated, is to continue in that post 





These men who know the soil and 


work with nature in her every , 
i 


~~ 


mood, who understand the Z 
worldwide need for wheat, have Waal 
newly reaffirmed the glorious 
tradition of American farmers. 
Their flood of golden grain pours 


into commerce for the life-giving satis- 
faction of all peoples. While the supply 
may still not be enough for all desired 
uses, it should go far toward alleviating 
famine, and furnish the good flours so 
urgently needed for our baking. 
Commander-Larabee joins in tribute 
to the American farmers who have so 
wholeheartedly answered this nation’s 
cry for wheat... more wheat. And it is 
with great satisfaction that the men who 
know so well the milling 6f these wheats, 
in the great family of Commander- 
Larabee mills, look forward to supply- 
ing the need for good bakers flours. 


COMMANDER -LARABEE MILLING CO., Minneapolis i 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., Minneapolis Wid U 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS, Kansas City séug 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo’ 


ty 
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while J. B. Carr, president of the 
Carr concern, will become president. 
R. C. Bristow, president of Consoli- 
dated, will be vice president and 
treasurer. 

After the merger, Carr-Consoli- 
dated’s outstanding stock would con- 
sist of 726,005 common shares of an 
authorized issue of 1,000,000 shares 
of $1 par value. 

Consolidated has plants in Chicago, 
Louisville, Ky., and West Roxbury, 
Ifass. Carr’s plants are in Wilkes- 
Barre, Peoria, Ill., Detroit and Green- 
wood, S. C., with another under con- 
struction in St. Louis, Mo. 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 


cerned with the baking industry. 
boys, nor dunce caps either. 


to page 72 for a check against the correct statements. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


counts five points. 


1. Duck eggs are not suitable for 
baking purposes. True or false? 

2. On a Reaumer: thermometer the 
freezing point is 20° and the boiling 
point is 100°. True or false? 


There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
When you have ticked off your answers, turn 


Each correct answer 


3. It is advisable to put vinegar or 
some other edible acid in a bread 
dough during the summer, even 
though no traces of rope are notice- 
able. True or false? 


awe 


FLEISCHMANN 


hie 


fer” 


4. Cane and beet sugar caramel- 
ize at about 235° F. True or false? 

5. When shortening has turned 
rancid there is no place in the bake- 
shop where it can be used. True or 
false? 

6. A temperature of —459.4° F. is 
termed absolutely zero. True or 
false? 

7. It is not permissible to use 
alum in making bread. True or 
false? : 

8. Most types of nuts contain from 
20 to 30% fat. True or false? 

9. According to United States 
standards, 1 lb of vanilla beans must 








VERY factor involved in producing Fleischmann’s Frozen Eggs is aimed at one goal— 


FRESHNESS. 


They're rushed daily from grain-belt farms to nearby packing plants. They’re pre-chilled to help 
keep them perfect while they’re being broken and separated. 


Evety egg is inspected by sight and smell by a highly skilled operator who 


rejects many an egg that would pass even the most exacting housewife’s 
inspection. And when an under-grade egg is detected, the complete breaking 


table equipment itself is sent promptly into the Sterilization Room! 


The fine, fresh eggs are put into containers and whisked off to the sharp- 
freezer where the fresh-laid qualities are frozen in at below zero temperature. 


Then they're distributed to easy points to be rushed to you when you 


want them—fresh, fresh, FRESH! 


With such FRESHNESS, you can count on Fleischmann’s Frozen Eggs 
to have whites which are firm and whip up beautifully, and yolks 


which are uniform and contribute fine texture and color to the 


other good qualities of your baked goods. 














The Best Eggs You Can Buy ARE YOUR BEST BUY 
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be used to make 1 gal of vanilla 
extract. True or false? 


10. Whole wheat flour does not 
spoil as readily as a short patent 
flour. True or false? 


11. In order to obtain a definite 
butter flavor in bread, from 8 to 10% 
of the weight of flour should be used. 
True or false? 


12. In the summertime when the 
water is quite heavily chlorinated, 
the fermentation time of bread 
doughs should be increased about 
10 to 15%. True or false? 


13. A good grade of molasses con- 
tains about 68% total sugar. ‘True 
or false? 


14. It requires a temperature of 
about 266° F. to kill rope spores. 
True or false? 


15. The ingredients used for mak- 
ing almond macaroons should be 
mixed by hand and not by machine 
as their appearance will be harmed 
when mixed by machine. True or 
false? 


16. Egg yolks contain about 50% 
moisture. True or false? 


17. When making ice box cookies, 
powdered sugar should be used, when 
greater spread is desired. True or 
false? 


18. In order to obtain a flaky pie 
crust best results are obtained by 
using boiling water in the dough. 
True or false? 


19. Lady fingers should be re- 
moved from the pans as soon as they 
are removed from the oven. ‘True 
or false? 


20. As the percentage of sugar in 
bread doughs is increased, the dough 
will become slacker. True or false? 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA BAKERS CALL 
SPECIAL PRICE SESSION 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Harry Al- 
exander, president of the Oklahoma 
Bakers Association, recently called 
a special meeting of the association 
which was attended by 30 bakers and 
10 allied tradesmen to discuss imme- 
diate cost problems of the industry. 

Individual reports indicated that 
costs of production had risen enor- 
mously since June 30, and it was 
pointed out that the recent raise of 
1c per loaf was inadequate. 

It was proposed that housewives 
be informed through advertising of 
the necessity of increased prices, but 
definite action was withheld pending 
developments in price control legis- 
lation. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA ISSUES 
’*PHONE ORDER RULING 


Harrisburg, Pa—A ruling issued 
by the Pennsylvania attorney general 
requires that all goods sold in the 
state in the absence of the buyer 
must be clearly marked as to weight, 
measure or numerical count. The 
opinion cited the practice of telephone 
orders received by retailers. As an 
alternative to marking each package, 
a statement indicating clearly their 
weight, measure or numerical ccunt, 
may be included with the delivery. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOERGER JOINS BEAVER DAM 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Wallace E. Boer- 





‘ger, allied tradesman in this area for 


approximately 20 years, has resigned 
from his recent position with Pills 
bury Mills, Inc., to join the Beaver 
Dam (Wis.) Wholesale Co. 
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Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 
fine quality results. 





ABILENE, 





“SECURITY miuinc compantonc. 


KANSAS 


SMOOTH 
PRODUCTION 


Careful flour selection will pay 
rich dividends for any baker 
this year, when extra milling 
skill is needed to produce top- 
notch flours at the higher ex- 
traction rates required by gov- 
ernment order. 


Backed by careful laboratory- 
controlled milling practice, with 
quality firmly founded in choice 
wheats, HAVASAK gives you 
those three major points of pro- 
duction security: tolerance in 
dough development, smoothness 
in handling and consistent uni- 
formity. 


Try HAVASAK. You'll like it. 
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All Bakery Products to Share 
in 18th National Donut Month 


New York, N. Y.—All bakery 
goods, as well as doughnuts, will be 
publicized during the eighteenth Na- 
tional Donut Month—October—the 
theme of which this year is ‘More 
Precious Than Ever—Because You've 


ecutive secretary for the National 
Donut Month Committee, newspa- 
pers, radio, magazines and other pub- 
licity channels will spotlight the na- 
tion’s attention on the value of the 
baker to his community, the value of 
bakery goods, and the value of a bet- 


Because of the drive for famine re- 
lief, during the course of which the 
American public was urged to eat 
less bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts, the baking industry is believed 
to be now more in need of a public 
relations campaign than at any time 
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undertaking, but for one cause or an- 
other it has never been put into 
effect. 

Now, however, the volume of sales 
has definitely declined. Profits have 
been affected accordingly, and the 
entire industry is aware of the need 
to regain lost ground. Other foods 
have made inroads upon the sales 
volume of bakery goods, despite the 
nutritive value of the latter. This 
loss of volume can only be regained 
through aggressive sales work. 

In other words, this fall’s Donut 


Month will be an industry-wide cam- 

paign for all bakery products. This 

is considered to be a fitting time for 

such an effort, for bakers have been 

subjected to considerable criticism jn 

the past. There is urgent need that - 
the public be told of the industry's 
contribution to the war. effort, its 
sacrifice in the conservation drive, 
and the many other ways in which 
it serves the public. 

For some time bakers have been 
unable to obtain the desired amount 
of flour and other ingredients. Nat- 
urally other food manufacturers have 
pushed the use of their foods to take 
the place of bakery goods. This fall's 
doughnut campaign, emphasizing the 
value of all bakery products, is an 
excellent means of regaining this lost 
ground. Flour is again becoming 
more plentiful, but that alone is not 
believed to be sufficient for the bak- 
ing industry’s needs. That the indus- 
try must do its own selling is the 
thought back of this year’s Donut 
Month. 

The theme ‘More Precious ‘Shan 
Ever—Becayse You’ve Shared Them” 
emphasizes the contribution made by 
consumers to the famine relief drive, 
and is in itself a good will builder. 
At the same time, the illustration 
of bakery goods has tremendous ap- 
petite appeal, and_ stresses their 
value. This comes at a most oppor- 
tune time, following a period of scar- 
city of bakery products on grocers’ 
shelves. 

So far as the campaign material 
is concerned, it consists of full-col- 
ered wagon posters and window 
streamers which may be distributed 
to retail outlets. At the bottom of 
the posters and streamers there is 
room for the individual baker’s name. 
This material may be obtained from 
the National Donut Month Commit- 
tee, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

In co-operation with the commit- 
tee’s effort, the Doughnut Corp. of 
America will have a full page acver- 
tisement in Life Magazine this fall 
to merchandise the campaign to con- 
sumers. This advertising will call 
attention to the free distribution of 
a collection of famous cartoons espe- 
cially selected by radio comedian 
Fred Allen. 

Although the major part of this 
32-page booklet is devoted to cal- = 
toons and humor, nevertheless ‘here 
are a number of pages containing 
educational material about bakery 
goods, the amount of wheat that 
goes into them, and the reasons why 
wheat was selected as the most vital 
commodity with which to feed s‘arv- 
ing Europe. 

On the back cover of the booklet 
is an appropriate public relations 
message in behalf of bakers, and 4 
tribute to consumers for their part 
in the conservation cainpaign. It 
continues: “However, your sacrifice 

-- is. more than worth it. Soon the 
supply of wheat will again become 
ample. Soon, bread, cakes and t 
doughnuts . . . tasty and downright 
(Continued on page 54.) 


Shared Them.” 
According to J. I. Sugarman, ex- 


KEEP UP YOUR ADVERTISING 


in its history. There have always 
been excellent reasons for such an 


ter understanding of the baker’s 
problems by the public. 








ANY BAKERS have shown a tendency to 
M neglect their advertising because they 
are already selling all the bread they can 
make. 

Even though we have been unable for 
several years to meet all the demands for 
dextrose, we have never cut down on the 
educational advertising program designed to 
familiarize the public with the food proper- 
ties of this basic energy sugar. The public has 
a short memory. If people have trouble get- 
ting your bread, they will buy what they can 


get and will soon forget yours unless youkeep any charge or obligation, prints of the photos 


reminding them how good your bread tastes. used in this series. These are retouched 8x10 


To help bakers prepare more effective prints from which your engraver, printer or 


advertising, we are glad to supply without newspaper can make cuts any size you want. 



























Order ad photos by number and 
address your request to 

Advertising Department 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place e New York 4, N. Y. 
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FLOUR EMERGENCY— 


The shooting has stopped but the war has just 
reached its peak in the flour-milling industry. 
Shortages and government regulations have | ‘ 
changed “Emergency Flour” to “Flour Emer- AV —— lf \ 
gency.” When the “all clear” signal again is 
sounded and mill-wheels again sing their happy 
tune of production, we'll continue the policy 
that has sustained our company through the 
years since 1878— making the finest quality 
spring-wheat flour that can be milled under 
such regulations as may exist. Remember, 
HUBBARD is synonymous with QUALITY. 










100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 





Hubbard Milling ‘@mpany 


Mankato, Minn. Z 
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* « QUALITY SINCE 1878 * * * * « 
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@ Naturally, the wheat emergency raised the question 
of how to maintain the quality of your baked goods 
under present restrictions. 

Today, the Russell-Miller Milling Co. stands ready 
with not one... but seven answers to your troubled 
question. These answers are the seven RUSSELL- 
MILLER 80 FLOURS, all of them milled in accord- 
ance with wheat emergency regulations—but each 
a flour for a specific baking purpose. 

These answers did not merely suggest themselves 
to us. They are the result of painstaking research, 
plus the skill and ingenuity of the men in our mills— 
men we are proud to trust with our long-standing 
reputation for making fine flours. 


OCCIDENT 80 WHITE SPRAY 80 Pastry 

AMERICAN BEAUTY 80 KYROL 80 HI-GLUTEN 

AMERICAN BEAUTY 80 Cake WINNER 80 Cracker 
RUSSELL-MILLER 80 SPECIAL Cookie 





MADE BY THE MILLERS OF 


OCCIDENT FLOUR 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
GOVERNMENT EMERGENCY REGULATIONS 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MANUFACTURER 
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Se ngs 
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Nothing but the best merits the TOWN 
CRIER label—that has always been our rule. 
And it is still true today. You'll find 
TOWN CRIER 80% extraction gives bet- 
ter baking results than ordinary brands. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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SAFETY 


in handling 


SUGAR 


UGAR is a most important basic 

commodity in the confectionery 
industry. It can be called the indus- 
try’s “lifeblood,” yet it can be a con- 
stant menace to life and property 
and the cause of many accidents if it 
is handled improperly. For this rea- 
son it is important that every super- 
visor, as well as the safety engineer, 
make it a practice to check periodi- 
cally on the actual compliance with 
the accepted safe practices for han- 
dling this product. Those considered 
most essential are discussed below: 

Sugar is usually received in 100-lb 
bags. Two men should be employed 
at all times when the bags are to be 
carried or lifted. Proper equipment 
should be used to transport it to stor- 
age, such as hand or platform trucks, 
skids and lift trucks. The bags, when 
stacked, should be carefully inter- 
locked and not tiered above the rated 
weight capacity of the truck or floor. 

If a large amount of sugar is to be 
stored, it is good practice to dis- 
tribute it over more than one stor- 
age area to minimize the fire hazard. 
It should preferably be stored in a 
dry, well-ventilated area free from 
sugar dust. The area should be 
equipped with a sprinkler system 
or other adequate means of fire pro- 
tection. 

It is an established fact that sugar 
in the form of dust can become ex- 
plosive and, therefore, a constant 
threat to life and property if not 
properly isolated. The United States 
Department of Labor in its Bulletin 
No. 562, “Safety Codes for the Pre- 
vention of Dust Explosions,” states 
in the introduction of the chapter 
“Safety Code for Pulverizing Systems 
for Sugar and Cocoa”: 

“It is essential that there shall be 
no escape of dust into the atmos- 
phere of the room, a condition fa- 
vorable to a dust explosion and to 
the rapid propagation of fire.” 

In view of the above, it is of basic 
importance that all equipment be so 
designed as to prevent ignition of 
sugar dust. It is of equal importance 
to design and lay out the building 
and equipment to confine fire and di- 
rect the force of any possible ex- 
plosion to where it will do the least 
amount of damage. (With regard to 
the explosibility of sugar dust, it is 
not possible to state the maximum 
safe allowable concentration of the 
dust in a given space since the con- 
centration is contingent upon fac- 
tors which are of a highly variable 
nature i.e., atmospheric conditions 
and the fineness of the dust). 

Therefore, to minimize effectively 
the fire and explosion hazards, the 
pulverizing process should be done in 
a separate detached building used for 
no other purpose. It should be con- 
structed of non-combustible mater- 
ials. If this cannot be done because 
of plant layout, the pulverizing sec- 
tion should be isolated from the rest 
of the plant and located, if possible, 
at the top of the building, being con- 
structed according to American Stan- 
dards Association Codes. (Also refer 
to Safe Practices Pamphlet No. 104, 
“Dust Explosions.”) 


All ducts, pipes, and openings 
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through walls or partitions through 
which sugar is_ carried should 
be constructed of metal and be dust 
tight. All electric motors, switches, 
lights and equipment should be of 
the explosion-proof type. All metals 
and electrical equipment should be 
grounded, and all sugar being deliv- 
ered to the pulverizers should pass 
over self-cleaning magnetic separa- 
tors. 

Good housekeeping is essential in 
areas where sugar dust settles. Fre- 
quent cleaning is required to remove 
the accumulation of escaping dust. If 
cleaning produces. dust-clouds, it 
should be done only during a shut- 


down period. Fire hose should not 
be exposed to sugar dust but kept in 
dust-resistant cabinets since sugar 
causes deterioration of the hose fab- 
ric—R. P. Alden, safety engineer, 
American Chicle Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXAS BANS MINERAL OIL 
USE IN ANY FOOD PRODUCT 


Austin, Texas.—Mineral oil is pro- 
hibited from use in foods by a new 
regulation passed by the state health 
department here. Any food product 
containing mineral oil as an ingre- 
dient will be considered adulterated. 
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WINTHROP CHEMICAL Co. 
INSTALLS NEW EQUIPMENT 


New equipment has been installed 
by Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., in 
its Special Markets Department at 
Rensselaer, to produce B-e-t-s and 
Vextram, bread enrichment prod- 
ucts, in virtually dust-free surround- 
ings, according to P. Val Kolb, di- 
rector of the Special Markets di- 
vision. 

An improved dust collector is one 
of the features of the new installa- 
tions, which include intricate mills 
and mixers as well as automatic 








COVO Super-Mix is the modern emuisi- 
fier-type shortening for extended 
freshness in fine cakes, icings and sweet 
doughs, 


COVO is the all-vegetable, all-hydro- 
genated, all-purpose shortening for all 
baking, for piecrust and for frying. 
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feeding and conveying devices, Mr. 
Kolb said. In the main manufactur- 
ing room for both flour and bread 
enrichment materials, the raw prod- 
ucts are accurately weighed, mixed 
and churned according to carefully 
prepared formulas. Tablet machines 
stamp out the lemon-colored B-e-t-s 
in both regular and special sizes to 
meet bakers’ requirements. Each 
tablet contains enough enrichment 
for from 50 to 100 lbs of dough. 
Special formulas permit the enrich- 
ment of as much as 750 lbs of dough 
per single tablet. Vextram, the bulk 
bread enrichment product to be add- 
ed to flour, is provided for millers. 
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DALLAS FIRM TRIPLES 
FACILITIES FOR OUTPUT 


Dallas, Texas. — The Sche-Rose 
Corp., manufacturers of yeast foods, 
baking powder, cleaning compounds, 
bakers’ chemicals and _ insecticides, 
has tripled its manufacturing and 
warehousing facilities by acquisition 
of building space on Ervay Street 
here. 

Four new salesmen have been ad- 
ded. Miles Young, formerly with the 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., and 
Burrus Mills, Dallas, heads the office 
at Abilene, Texas. Melvin Krigel, 
who has had several years’ experience 


as chemist in the food industry, is in 
Kansas City; Robert Reid, Houston, 
and Charles Calish in Dallas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—*— 


RADIO SHOW IN SIXTH YEAR 


Milwaukee, Wis. — The Stumpus 
Show of the Quality Biscuit Co. here, 
broadcast over WINS, is entering its 
sixth year. Featured on the show 
are prize awards for listeners whose 
requests for songs cannot be filled 
by program artists. The company, 
which is the Wisconsin division of 
the United Biscuit' Co., is also cele- 
brating its thirty-fifth year in busi- 
ness. 

















Of course, it’s not a ‘‘cure all." You can't expect it to do everything. But one thing is sure 


you are making the best cake possible. 


on the shortening—probably more than any other one ingredient. 








TODAY, shortening has to carry more of a load than ever to produce 


tender-eating cake. Score your present-day cakes regularly to be sure 


Cut your production if necessary, but don't try to stretch your shortening. A lot depends 


—if your shortening is not right, you won't turn out baked goods that are. 


Remember, you will get the best results from the best shortening. 


COVO Shortenings start you right—help develop the best characteristics of other ingre- 


your oven. There are no finer shortenings made. 


dients. So start with COVO or COVO Super-Mix for high-scoring, tender-eating quality out of 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, General Offices: Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Census Bureau Sets 
3,000,000 Increase 
in Family Numbers 


Washington, D. C.—The total num- 
ber of families in the United States 
was estimated to have climbed to 
38,175,000 by July i, more than 3,- 
000,000 above the 1940 census figure, 
the Census Bureau predicted, in re- 
porting that the independent family 
total is on the rise again after a war- 
time lull. 

According to the bureau, only 650,- 
000 new families were recorded be- 
tween July, 1942, and July, 1944, but 
slightly over 1,000,000 were reported 
in the two years from July, 1944, to 
July, 1946. ‘ 

Including ‘one-person families’ in 
its total, but excluding institutions, 
hotels and large rooming houses, the 
bureau predicted that postwar reac- 
tion would result in 1,850,000 addi- 
tional “families” in the two years 
ahead, 6,600,000 by 1960. 

If the bureau’s expectations are 
realized, there will be 44,775,000 fam- 
ilies by 1960, compared with slightly 
fewer than 30,000,000 in 1929 and 
slightly fewer than 35,000,000 in 1940. 

In addition to the 38,175,000 esti- 
mate of the current number of fam- 
ilies 40,900,000 have been projected 
for July 1, 1950, and 42,925,000 for 
July 1, 1955. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GEORGE STRIETMANN PLACED 
IN UNITED BISCUIT CO. POST 


Cincinnati, Ohio:—George H. Striet- 
mann, vice president and general 
manager of the Strietmann Biscuit 
Co., Cincinnati, a division of the 
United Biscuit Co. of America, has 
been elected vice president of the 
latter organization. 

Mr. Strietmann represents the third 
generation of his family in biscuit 
manufacturing. The company was 
founded by G. H. Strietmann and E. 
B. Bennett in 1860. George H. Striet- 
mann entered the business in 1923. 
After serving in production and sales, 
he became associated with the Felber 
Biscuit Co., Columbus, Ohio, an asso- 
ciate company, in sales and sales 
promotion. 

Mr. Strietmann returned to the 
Strietmann company in 1927, became 
sales manager in 1932 and vice presi- 
dent and general manager in 1942, 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOUGHNUT CORPORATION 
OPENS BRANCH AT OMAHA 


Omaha, Neb.—The Doughnut Corp. 
of America, New York, N. Y., has 
opened a branch distribution and 
supply office here. The large, two- 
story plant, managed by Robert L. 





- Howe, includes an experimental bake- 


shop and a warehouse as well as 
offices. The Omaha branch serves 
as a distributor of the firm’s prod- 
ucts, which include prepared cake, 
muffin, doughnut and yeast raise 
mixes and automatic doughnut ma- 
chines. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT 


Manchester, N. H.—After complet- 
ing an intensive course of study at 
the American Institute of Baking in 
Chicago, Edgar A. Genest has be- 
come production superintendent at 
the 22-year-old plant of Genest Bros., 
Inc., 640 Harvard Street. 
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The Mills of Shellabarger 











HELLABARGER is the name behind the name of many well-known 

bread brands in America’s leading markets. And it achieved that 

position of trust by courageous and aggressive application of knowledge 
to flour production problems. 


_ Many of the old rules of flour buying don’t hold water today. Differences 
in flour are more distinct under the government’s 80% extraction regula- 
tion. There is no room for milling guesswork. 


This Shellabarger Crest stands for 
a well-rounded milling organization, 
able to offer you every milling ad- 
vantage. You can be sure that the 
flours that bear this trade-mark have 
the extra measure of quality that will 
help you make better bread. 





This Is SHELLABARGER’S 


A total flour milling capacity 
of 7,000 sacks per day in five 
modern units in the nation’s 
greatest bread wheat field. 
Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 
our wheat requirements for * 
10 months, and by a line of 
26 country elevators to aid in 
collecting much of this wheat 





directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and 
testing laboratories, the most 
rigid technical supervision 
and, finally, by the highest 
quality ideals and standards 
for every Shellabarger 
product. 











NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Every sack of every 
Shellabarger brand 
is milled strictly to 
the best in quality 
standards. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 


SALINA, KANSAS 


CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
Suite 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg. 
50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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When driving a car, you put in-enough gas to get you there 
and back with safety. 

Why not provide the same margin of safety in the white bread 
and rolls you bake, by using ““B-E-T-S”’*! 

Don’t take chances with the vitamin-mineral content of your 
bread and rolls. Be safe, be certain... use ‘“‘B-E-T-S”’. 





Consult our Technically-Trained 
Representatives on ENRICHMENT 


*°'B-E-T-S" method of bread-enrichment, originated by and exclusively available 
through Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


4 Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles, 
’ San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 




















Next time you order 


SPECIFY 


B- E- I: 


WINTHROP’S nme 6 o ee ERICA TABLETS 


Select the ‘’B*E*T*S”’ formula 
suited to your needs 








INTHROP 














Address Inquiries to— 


Special Marketa Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC, 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Popularity of White Bread Up 
in Omaha, According to Survey 


Omaha, Neb.—The popularity of 
white bread has increased here dur- 
ing the last year, according to the 
results of the second annual consum- 
er analysis of the Omaha World- 
Herald. 

The survey listed 93.7%, or 77,499 
of the families interviewed, as buy- 
ers of white bread. These figures 
were compared with 91.3%, or 75,620 
families, in 1945. Families of the 
lowest income group are the highest 
users of white bread. They also 
headed the list last year. 

However, the preferences of the 
other three income groups varied 
somewhat from last year. In 1946 
the popularity of white bread de- 
creased as the family’s income went 
up, with 91.2% of the buyers listed 
in the top income bracket. 

The consumer analysis revealed no 
change from last year in the number 
of brands reported in this market. 
Of the nine brands being sold, six 
of them have a consumer demand 
above 3%. 

Peter Pan bread, made by the P. F. 
Petersen Baking Co., stepped up to 
first place on the list. Last year, 
33.9% of the Omaha families pre- 
ferred this bread, while this year 
36.4% showed preference for Peter 
Pan. The new family number is 
28,210. A slight decrease is shown 
in distribution among independent 
grocery stores. All three grocery 
store chains handle Peter Pan. 

Omar bread, produced by Omar, 
Inc., moved to second place, with 
36.4% popularity in 1945 compared 
with 34.2% in 1946. There are 26,- 
505 families who prefer this bread, 
according to the survey. The inde- 
pendent grocery store distribution 
dropped from 39.8% a year ago to 
32.3%. Omar bread is also sold 
house-to-house. 

Wonder bread, made by the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., is in third place. 
It increased in popularity from 11.5% 
to 14.2%. Families who now buy 
this brand total 11,005. Independent 
grocery store distribution has de- 
clined from 92% down to 90.9%. 
Two grocery store chains sell Won- 
der bread. 

Bond bread, baked by the Gen- 
eral Baking Co; Quaker bread, by 
the Quaker Baking Co., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and Butter-Nut bread, 
baked by the Schulze Baking Co., 
appear on the chart with popularities 
ranging from 3.5% to 6.5%. 

All brands of white breads baked 
by neighborhood bakers are shown 
under one heading with a combined 
consumer preference of 3.8%. 


Rye Bread 

Rye bread was found to have a 
consumer preference of 70.2% or 
58,141 families of the greater Omaha 
market. Omar appeared in top posi- 
tion with a preference of 31.5% or 
18,314 families. Omar rye bread has 
a 2.2% distribution through inde- 
pendent grocery stores and is also 
sold house-to-house. 

Other rye breads in order of pref- 
erence were Peter Pan, 18.4%; 
Schulze, 9.7%; Bond, 8.7%; Quaker, 
7.7%, and Wonder 7.2%. Neighbor- 
hood bakeries have a combined con- 
sumer preference of 17.3% or 10,058 
families. Peter Pan rye is sold in 
93.9% of the independent grocery 
stores; Schulze, 91.7%, and Bond rye 
bread in 80.4%. 

The newspaper’s consumer analy- 





sis study also revealed that other 
breads, such as health, whole wheat, 
cracked wheat, etc., are being used 
by 65.3% of the Omaha citizenry. 
This, the survey stated, is 23% lower 
than the 88.3% recorded last year. 


Income Groups Studied 


It was noted that there is nearly 
a 10% difference in consumer pref- 


erence between the top and the bot- 
tom income groups. The families 
in the top brackets (those who pay 
$50 rent and up) show a 70.2% popu- 
larity, while the families of the low- 
est group (those who pay under $30 
monthly rent) show 60.3%. Other 
breads’ popularity decreases as the 
family income decreases. 

This year there were seven brands 


reported in use, as compared with 


nine in 1945. Six brands appear in 
the chart with popularities well above 
1%. Brands in order of popularity 
with 1946 and 1945 figures include: 
Omar, 32.6% in 1946, 29.8 in 1945; 
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Schulze, 18.2 and 18.1; Peter Pan, 
15.2 and 16.7; Bond, 9.9 and 93, 
Quaker, 8 and 7.2; Wonder, 7.7 and 
8.2; neighborhood bakeries, 10.6 and 
14.3. 


Buying Habits Shown 


Presented for the first time in the 
study, bread buying habits show 
where families of this area prefer 
to buy most of their bread. 

When analyzing this subject, the 
survey states it must be remembered 
that each family was credited with 
only one type of outlet as to where 
most bread was purchased. Undoubt- 
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THIS YEAR NATIONAL| 0 


BE SHARED WITH|A 


Successful in building donut volume to new meteoric highs for the past 18 
years, the annual promotional and publicity activity of National Donut Month 
this year will be shared with all bakery goods—bread, sweet dough, and cakes 


as well as donuts. 






YOUR SALES AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS THEME 


Because you have been con- 
fronted with the most crucial 
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problems of the entire war period, 
DCA has designed a sales and 
public relations program keyed 
to help you recover your biggest 
sales ever as your supply becomes 
more ample. Your theme, as illus- 
trated in attractive, full-colored 
posters and window streamers— 
“MORE PRECIOUS THAN 
EVER . .. BECAUSE YOU’VE 


SS 






SHARED THEM” enhances your 
bakery products and will help 
you recover the sales volume lost 
to competitive foods during the 
acute shortage. 








During these past months, you have voluntarily deprived 
yourself of eating all the bread, cake and donuts you really 
wanted so that more and more wheat could go overseas 
to feed the starving millions of four continents. 

7 But your sacrifice is more than worth it. Soon the supply 





This is your message to your customers 
printed on the back cover of Fred Allen’s cartoon booklet 


‘MORE PRECIOUS THAN EVER...BECAUSE YOU’VE SHARED THEM“ 


of wheat will again become ample. Soon, bread, cakes, and 
donuts . . . tasty, downright delicious, and good for you. .. 
will be back in quantity again. 

Meanwhile, hold these foods more precious than ever... 
because you've shared them. a 
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edly, there are families who also buy 


pread from more than one outlet. It 
explains that there are 38.7% or 32,- 
054 families which buy their bread 
at independent grocery stores. Wag- 
on or truck outlet is listed with the 
second highest percentage of bread 
customers, 27.8. The chain grocery 
store appears next with a 17.5% pop- 
larity. Neighborhood or downtown 
bakeries have 9.5% of the families as 
pread customers. Over 6% have no 
preference as to where they buy most 
of their bread. 

Wagon or truck (house-to-house) 
bread outlets have their most cus- 
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tomers in the top income bracket. 
Over 30% of the families in this 
group buy bread from the “travel- 
ing salesman.” The lowest percent- 
age is found in the middle income 
group ($40 to $50 monthly rent), 
where 24.9% customers were re- 
corded. 

Within the various income brack- 
ets independent grocery stores have 
the largest percentage of bread buy- 
ers in the lower middle income. Here, 
41.7% patronize these stores. The 
families of the top income bracket 
are shown with the smallest per- 
centage, 33.7. 


Chain grocery stores are most pop- 
ular with the families of the upper 
middle income. In chains, 20.5% of 
them are listed as customers. The 
smallest percentage is found among 
the families of the top income group, 
where a, 15.8% popularity is listed 
for chain grocery stores. 

The neighborhood or downtown 
bakeries do most of their selling to 
families of the top income bracket. 
Customers in this group show 12.7% 
of them. buy bread from these 
sources. Appearing with the small- 
est percentage in support of these 
bakeries are the buyers in the upper 








DONUT MONTH WILL 
/ ALL BAKERY GOODS 
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FRED ALLEN SPEARHEADS YOUR 
PROMOTION DRIVE 


And here’s Fred Allen’s collection of the funniest 
donut cartoons created by famous artists — all 
crammed into a booklet that contains a laugh a 
page. The booklet also devotes pages to interest- 
ing, factual information about bread, cakes, and 
donuts as well as recipes, donut party ideas, and 
fun-making games with donuts. Distribute these 
booklets to your customers and you will hold their 
patronage until the day when you can sell them 
all the bakery goods they want again. 
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Backed by 
NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING —_ 


Your public relations campaign is being backed by na- 
tional advertising in LIFE magazine—read by 22 million 
people. The ad will announce Fred Allen’s cartoon book- 
let collection, dramatically spotlight the theme “MORE 
PRECIOUS THAN EVER . . . BECAUSE YOU’VE 
SHARED THEM”, and inform your customers that they 
can get Fred Allen’s booklet through your retail outlets. 
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Publicity Broadside For You 
What’s more, DCA has designed an- 
other attractive poster featuring the 
Fred Allen giveaway booklet and your 
campaign theme. And ‘there are radio 
spot announcements, newspaper ads, 
and publicity stories — all absolutely 
free. Don’t miss this grand oppor- 
tunity to do a real public relations job 
for yourself on all your bakery prod- 
ucts and be in a position to recover 
your biggest sales yet when the short- 
ages are over. 








Write or wire today for all this material 
Let us know what quantity you want 
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DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N.Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities Including Toronto and London 














SCOUTS FREEZE PIES 
TO “BE PREPARED” 

St. Louis, Mo. — The St. Louis 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America, 
aiming always to “Be Prepared,” have 
initiated the use of prepared frozen 
pies and pastries for their summer 
Camporees. More than 50 scoutmas- 
ters have attended classes on the 
freezing of bakery products, their 
preparation and baking. The pies, 
frozen and stored at Union Electric 
Co. kitchens, were baked in portable 
ovens at camp. 





middle income brackets where a 7.7% 
popularity is shown. 

Questions on crackers in the con- 
sumer analysis were asked regard- 
ing shapes. Supreme Salad square 
crackers held 37% popularity in 1946 
and 36.8% in 1945. Sunshine Krispy 
crackers had 348% and 33.6% 
in 1945. Seventeen brands were re- 
ported. Ritz led the round-shaped 
crackers with 76.9% in 1946 and 
77% in 1945. Only 15 brands were 
reported this year, compared with 
20 last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


National Food Show 
to Feature USDA 
Conservation Display 


New York, N. Y.—The first over-all 
National Food Exposition will open 
at Grand Central Palace here Oct. 
28 under the sponsorship of National 
Food Shows, Inc., covering every 
known item in the food market, with 
special emphasis upon a conserva- 
tion display from the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Details of the new frozen foods 
process will also be featured in the 
five-day exposition. The USDA ex- 
hibit will deal with means of food 
conservation in the face of the pres- 
ent world emergency. Designed to 
aid the consumer in substituting eco- 
nomical and plentiful foods for cost- 
ly and scarce ones, the booth will 
give housewives the benefits of gov- 
ernment research into diet values, 
food costs and crop surveys. 

Theodore Ruskin has been named 
chairman of the National Food Ex- 
position Committee, with offices at 
18 East 41st Street. Although many 
concerns have already contracted for 
booth space, Mr. Ruskin revealed 
that booths are still available. 

“In view of shortages, prices and 
distribution difficulties, it is vital to 
consumers to learn the inside of the 
food industry in this country. At the 
food exhibit, we will show the con- 
sumer how to stretch his dollar’s 
purchases of food,” Mr. Ruskin said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Vimms Withdrawn 
by Lever Bros. 


To concentrate on soaps and toi- 
letries in the drug trade, Lever Bros. 
Co. has withdrawn Vimms, vitamin 
pills, from the market. The third 
large selling vitamin product to be 
withdrawn from the drug market in 
two years, its disappearance leaves 
the field, with few exceptions, virtual- 
ly free to the so-called “ethical” vi- 
tamin products manufactured by 
drug houses. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

“Better is half a loaf than no 
bread.”—John Heywood, Proverbs. 
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Preserve Industry Ad Campaign 


to Spotlight 


Chicago, Ill—Bakery products will 
be prominently featured as a main- 
stay of the first national advertising 
campaign to be undertaken by the 
Preserve Industry Council. 

“Brighten Up the Breakfast Toast” 
is the theme of the first advertise- 
ment, which is scheduled to appear 
in the Oct. 26 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post as a four-color, two- 


Bakery Products 


page spread. , 
According to Malcolm D. Haven, 
secretary-promotional director of the 
council, the initial advertisement, 
will be followed immediately by three 
four-color half-page ads in both the 
post and McCall’s in November, De- 
cember and January, reaching a total 
of almost 85,000,000 readers. 
Preceding the national advertising, 


the industry will use single page 
black and white ads in three trade 
magazines in the food field to an- 
nounce the national advertising. 

The campaign is pointed directly 
at the breakfast market because Na- 
tional surveys reveal that three out 
of four Americans over 12 years old 
eat toast, bread, rolls or some other 
forms of breadstuff for breakfast, 
with which preserves are customarily 
used. 

The first ad carries in color, against 
a rainbow background, a picture of a 
large single slice of toast, reproduces 
a representative assortment of pre- 
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serve “spreads,” and urges daily 
breakfast servings to “brighten up 
the breakfast toast.” 

As part of a merchandising effort 
accompanying the advertising cam- 
paign, a four-page folder gives in- 
structions on six ways to tie store 
displays in with the advertising. 

The Lawrence H. Selz Organiza- 
tion of Chicago is directing the edu- 
cational program, and headquarters 
of the Preserve Industry Council are 
at 7 South Dearborn Street. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


C. E. GRAY AWARD GOES 











TO THREE RESEARCHERS 


Chicago, Ill—The American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., here, has present- 
ed the C. E. Gray Award to Dr. C. 
E. Thompson, Borden Co., New York, 
N. Y., chairman of the _ institute 
standards committee; Dr. Arnold H. 





f 


Dr. Thompson Dr. Johnson 


Johnson, Sealtest Laboratories, Bal- 
timore, Md., chairman of the research 
committee, and to Marin M. Kloser, 
Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, IIl. 
The award, which was made be- 
cause of their “achievement in re- 
search, the development of standards 
for production 
and packaging of 
dry milks, and in 
general industry 
and public wel- 
fare’ was estab- 





HAKO-SHORT 


eee MERE - _— = =e lished in 1943 in 
iN Repr en ceen ee. “ ee | honor of the late 


C. E. Gray. 
8 Le 4 Granted no 
9 A f Ic rese me Wen tan 
a once annually 
and not less fre- 
quently than once 
HAKO-SHORT— itself a product of scientific research — was in five years, the 
n x . ‘ ‘ award was granted previously only 
designed to increase the dispersion of the shortening thruout to E. N. Craig, Twin City Milk Pro- 
rt nin cti n was im rov H ducers Association, St. Paul, Minn. 
the dough. Thus shortening actio proved, finer grain is teak dA noe chashcnnaee of the 
and texture resulted — and the loaves were more uaitorm | in institute board for 19 years. 
size and shape; tender and well baked. BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
“ one ° “All life moving to one measure— 
Today HAKO-SHORT, “The Bakers Colloid,” is so widely daily bread.”—Wilfred Wilson Gib- 
used and generally accepted because bakers everywhere son, All Life Moving to One Meas- 


have learned to depend on it for controlling the distribution “~ 


When you saw all the new wonders 





of science at A Century of Progress, 


back in1933 and'34, HAKO-SHORT 


Mr. Kloser 


was already helping bakers produce 


better, more uniform loaves of bread. 














of whatever shortening they use—for greater shortening 
efficiency and always finer grain and texture. 

Try HAKO-SHORT— and you, too, will appreciate the 
improvement HAKO-SHORT makes in breads made with 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
outhern Sales Office 








Ss 
933-35 Exeh: Bldg., ’ ° 
today’s new flours. ce rs nn ne 


Beiter Bread egins wilh Mako-Short | 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kons. 








King Milling Company 
_ High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


HACHMEISTER-INC. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Hot summer months bring “weevil weather,” 
and with it increased danger of infesta- 
tion of flour. Now as always, Food and Drug 
inspectors accept no excuses for the slightest 
trace of infestation of flour in mills, baker- 
ies, box cars, and storerooms. An official of 
the Food and Drug Administration says 


6s 


. .. paper bags are much mare sanitary 





NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. 





IN CANADA 

St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 

Vancouver, British Columbia 
Montreal, Quebec 





Allentown 











BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. 


Birmingham Boston 
Los Angeles Nazareth, Pa. No. Kansas City, Mo. 
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than cloth bags.” This bears out the testi- 
mony of many Multiwall users. 

Weevil infestation is held to a minimum 
by the multiple plies of tough kraft paper 
that go into the construction of Multiwalls. 

Your best insurance against costly con- 
demnation due to infestation is to change 


over to Multiwalls. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEASILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 
CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


Cleveland Dallas Detroit 


Franklin, Va. 
New Orleans Ocala, Fla. Seattle Toledo 


Denver 
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Bakery Accountants Urged 
to “Put the Facts to Work” 


New York, N. Y.—Nearly 100 bak- 
ery executives and accountants from 
throughout the United States 
were urged to focus their attention 
on other departments than account- 
ing and to “put the facts to work” in 
building over-all plant efficiency, by 
speakers addressing the 1946 general 
accounting conference, sponsored here 
for three days recently at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania by the Quality Bakers 
of America Co-operative, Inc. 


H. J. Stroehmann, Stroehmann 
Bros. Co., Williamsport, Pa., deliv- 
ered an address on the production 
man’s approach to shop accounting. 
Hal R. Bowman, sales manager for 
the Raymond Baking Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., presented the sales manager’s 
approach to sales accounting. Fol- 
lowing these addresses, the topics un- 
der consideration were thrown open 
to floor discussion. 

T. J. Twentyman, sales manager 


for Genung’s Department Stores in 
Westchester and throughout Connec- 
ticut, discussed the “Romance of Fig- 
ures,” a discourse on important dates 
in history. The members unanimous- 
ly expressed, in the form of a reso- 
lution, their support of the revised 
World Calendar being currently pro- 
posed by the World Calendar Asso- 
ciation. 

The conference rooms at the Penn- 
sylvania housed several exhibits, in- 
cluding office layouts, cost reports 
and payroll system devices. Sup- 
plementary exhibits of equipment 
were displayed at QBA headquarters, 
120 West 42nd Street. 








You can make your good loaf better with 6 percent nonfat 


dry milk solids. That has always been true under normal con- 


ditions; Now, it is particularly important. 


Nonfat dry milk solids improves both appetite appeal and 


emergency restrictions. 


nutritive qualities of bread. Added yield of better bread per 


unit weight of flour is an extra benefit, significant under famine 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Three presentations were made 
during conference sessions. E. E, 
Kelley, Jr., general manager of QBA, 
received a plaque for distinguished 
community service given to him by 
the Rotary Club of Lakeland, Fia., 
where he formerly operated the But- 
ter Krust Bakeries. At another ses- 
sion, two members of the QBA head- 
quarters staff were honored for 20 
years of meritorious service. John 
Thies, director of QBA accounting 
service, was presented with a gold 
watch, and Mrs. M. J. Christopher, 
executive secretary, was given a gold 
pen and pencil set. 

S. G. Davies, manager of the ac- 
counting service department, closed 
the sessions by dramatizing the worth 
of accurate cost comparison reports 
which reflect actual, if unpleasant, 
conditions, through the use of a mir- 
ror. Conferees were presented with 
souvenir pocket mirrors as reminders 
of the conference. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DORIS GOODWIN, CONSUMER 
EXPERT, JOINS BORDEN C0. 


Chicago, Ill— Appointment of Doris 
Goodwin, former assistant food edi- 
tor of the Chicago Sun and bakery 
merchandising consultant for the 
American Baker, as director of con- 
sumer services in the Chicago public 
relations office of the Borden Co., has 
been announced. Her department in 
the American 
Baker will be 
handled by Dor- 
othy Glenn, spe- 
cial writer. 

A graduate of 
Iowa State Col- 
lege with a de- 
gree in home eco- 
) nomics, Miss 
| Goodwin joins 
the Borden Co. 
with a wide ex- 
perience in the 
consumer phase 
of the food in- 
dustry. Previous 
to her newspaper 
and business journal connections, she 
was with Swift & Co. for three years, 
during which time she was _ super- 
visor of a home economics kitchen. 

Miss Goodwin’s work for Borden 
will deal with consumer service proj- 
ects relating to activity in the Chi- 
cago area. Borden’s relations with 
the bakery trade are well known, 
that company being a supplier to 
the trade of powdered milk, Pyco 
and other products. Miss Goodwin's 
counsel on special problems in this 
phase of the bakery field is availab!e. 








Doris L. Goodwin 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SAFEWAY SALES UP 20% 

Sales of Safeway Stores, Inc., dur- 
ing the four weeks ending June 15 
were $60,600,000, an increase of 21.85% 
over the amount reported for the cor- 
responding period in 1945. For the 
24 weeks ending June 15, sales in- 
creased 24.8% over the similar [pc- 
riod of last year. 








ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 
308 W. Washington S8t., Chicago 














Riis Executive Offices: 
NATIONAL 


Chanin Bldg., N.¥.C. 
Home Offices: ; 
w GRAIN YEAST $00"Mill St., NJ. 
CORPORATION Chicago Sales Office: 
415 N. Sones Ave., is 1. & 


Frank J. Hale 
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Fat Quotas Cut 
for Third Quarter 
by USDA 


Washington, D. C.—Quotas for use 
of edible fats and oils in producing 
margarine, shortening, and cooking 
and salad oils have been changed for 
the July 1-Sept. 30 quarter by an 
amendment to War Food Order 42, 
the Department of Agriculture has 
announced. 

The quota for margarine remains 
unchanged at 95% of the base period, 
which is the corresponding quarter 
of 1944, but quotas for other food 
products are reduced from 88 to 82% 
of the base period (average use in 
corresponding quarters of 1940 and 
1941). 

An emergency quota amounting to 
an additional 6% is authorized to re- 
lieve the extreme shortage of edible 
fats and oils in 25 western and south- 
ern states. 

The amendment also provides that 
packers of lard and rendered pork 
fat and manufacturers of edible fats 
and oils must offer the same sizes of 
packages in the same proportions of 
total volume during the third quar- 
ter as they did during the base pe- 
riods. The base period for: shorten- 
ing and oil is the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1944; for lard and rendered 
pork fat, the corresponding quarter 
of 1945. 

Allocations Reduced 


Civilian allocation of edible fats 
and oils, including lard, margarine 
and shortening, will be about 11% 
smaller in the third than in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1946, the department 
announced. Third quarter civilian al- 
locations total 884,500,000 lbs, com- 
pared with 997,100,000 lbs in the 
second, 

Reductions were applied also to the 
allocations of edible fats and oils for 
the military, and for government and 
commercial exports. . The military al- 
location totals 12,300,000 lbs, com- 
pared with 12,500,000; commercial 
exports and shipments, 69,200,000 lbs 
against 86,300,000; exports (imple- 
mented by the government) 69,200,000 
Ibs as contrasted with 158,300,000. 


Reduction Mainly in Lard 


The total allocable supply of edi- 
ble fats and oils during the third 
quarter is 1,035,200,000 lbs, compared 
with 1,254,200,000 lbs during the sec- 
ond quarter. Most of this reduction 
is in lard, reflecting the usual sea- 
sonal decline in lard production. 

Allocations for the third quarter, 
however, were based on the assump- 
tion that the lard set-aside would 
be continued until the 1946 export 
program for 375,000 tons was com- 
pleted. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY LEADER SPEAKS 
AGAINST BUREAU CONTROL 


London, Eng.—President F. Bloom- 
field, in his recent address of retire- 
ment to the Association of Master 
Bakers, Confectioners and. Caterers, 
expressed his disappointment that 
the United Kingdom, supposedly at 
peace, had not thrown off the 
Shackles of war, as far as govern- 
ment restrictions affecting bread 
production were concerned. 

“They expect us bakers to serve 
the public, and the public to eat 
such muck as is put over today. It 
makes me wonder if we are not being 
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led astray with bluff, propaganda 
and dud flour,” said Mr. Bloomfield. 
“T am wondering if that is not the 
psychology of some. of our so-called 
planners, and whether they will not 
twist and pull down the British pub- 
lic until the people rise up and kick 
the bureaucrats and all that belongs 
to them headlong out of office, and 
a lot further than that, I trust.” 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
STEFFEN WITH YEAST FIRM 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Elroy A. Steffen, 

who was branch manager for Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., in Milwaukee for 
2% years until the firm shifted its 


NOW more than ever battre 
BREAD IS BASIC 


operations for the territory to Chi- 
cago, has joined the National Grain 
Yeast Corp., Milwaukee branch, ac- 
cording to Arnold Boettcher, man- 
ager. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUPER MARKET MEETING 
CHANGED TO CHICAGO 


Chicago, Ill—The annual conven- 
tion of the Super Market Institute 
will be held Nov. 3-7, at the Hotel 
Stevens in Chicago, instead of Sept. 
15 in New York, N. Y., as originally 
planned, Joseph Weingarten, institute 
president, recently announced. 
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The institute was compelled to 
postpone its meeting and change the 
locale due to the tremendous de- 
mands made for New York hotel 
space by the United Nations for its 
General Assembly meetings in Sep- 
tember. 

It is expected that the meeting will 
prove one of the most widely attend- 
ed of any in institute history. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


The Mootz Bakery, Huntington, W. 
Va., is said to have launched plans 
for an expansion of its plant and 
equipment at a cost of approximate- 
ly $60,000. 





FERMENTATION IS OUR BUSINESS 


BACK YOUR FUTURE WITH U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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PAST PERFORMANCE OF 
RESPECTED TRADE-MARKS 
VITAL TO BAKERS . . 
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OUR PLANT IS SERVED 


BY 


FIVE RAILROADS 


BURLINGTON 
ROCK ISLAND 
UNION PACIFIC 
NORTH WESTERN 
MISSOURI PACIFIC 


THESE ROADS NOT ONLY TAP THE BEST GRAIN PRODUCING 
SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUT THEY GET OUR 
SHIPMENTS TO DESTINATIONS QUICKLY 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Makers of 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


For the Duration of the Emergency 


"“MATGO” 


Daily Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bus. 
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Georgia Leads the Field in Drive 
of SBA for Increased Membership 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Georgia commit- 
tee in the Southern Bakers Associa- 


tion membership drive is leading the . 


field at the end of the first reporting 
period, according to an announcement 
made by George Ball, Ball’s Bakery, 
Opelika, Ala., SBA president, follow- 
ing certification of the standings to 
him by C. S. Broeman, American 
Bakeries Co., Atlanta, and B. F. Lacy, 


The Georgia committee is headed 
by Horace Small, Small & Estes Bak- 
ery, Gainesville, Ga., who has as his 
allied co-chairmen, Leo F. Lichten, 
representative for Flour Mills of 
America with headquarters in At- 
lanta, and W. A. Swain, representa- 
tive for the International Milling Co., 
with headquarters in Atlanta. 


Close on the heels of the Georgia 
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pected that final results may be in 
doubt right up to the date of the 
annual convention, Sept. 15-18, at 
Edgewater Gulf, Miss., at which time 
the Peter M. Dorsch loving cup will 
be presented to the state committee 
winning the largest number of points. 

In the meantime, Chairmen Broe- 
man and Lacy are appealing to non- 
member bakers throughout the South 
to come to the aid of their respec- 
tive state chairmen in order to push 
their state out to the front. 

Other state chairmen, together 


_ with their allied co-chairmen, are as 


Southern Waxed Paper Co., Atlanta, 
general membership chairmen. 


3 TYPES 


BICAP 





one quality 


TYPE B 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . .. . 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . .. . 
WON" 4 6 es 4, 0% “ehk..o & YO 
Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum). 

e e . 

For straight and patent flours: use one-half 
(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type B 
per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 
necessary. 


however, are Florida, 
Alabama and Mississippi. It is ex- 


committee, 


follows: Alabama, Joseph McGough, 
Montgomery, and John R. White, 


TYPE A 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . . 380 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . . . . 230 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . se oe 
Re - . 2400 
Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of sodium iron pyrophosphate. 
. 2 e 

For straight and patent flours: use one-half 
(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type A 
per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 
necessary. 


TYPE C 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 


Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 

Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) 

Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . 

Niacin {Nicotinic Acid) . . 

a ae Re Sar 

Starch—To make one ounce. 

*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum) 
e * e 

For. straight and patent flours: use one- 

quarter (0.25) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP 

Type C per 100 pounds. Patent flour con- 

taining less than 0.34% ash should be ana- 

lyzed to determine whether slightly greater 

additions are necessary. 





To help millers in matching BI-CAP more exactly to their individual 
flour enrichment needs, three types of this original enrichment concen- 
trate are now obtainable. To make product identification easier, the 
container label on each type is imprinted in a different color — Red 
for Type A... Brown for Type B... Green for Type C. 

Whatever type of BI-CAP serves your flour best, you can be sure 
that quality control is exercised with the strictness characteristic of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. throughout its near-century as manufacturing chemists. 
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Birmingham; Arkansas, C. H. Ahrens, 
Pine Bluff, and Roger Blessing, Lit- 
tle Rock; Florida, Louis E. Natt, 
Miami, and Sam Godfrey, Jackson- 
ville, and J. E. McClurkin, Atlanta; 
Kentucky, William J. Rains, Lexing- 
ton; Louisiana, Joseph Huval, Lafay- 
ette, and M. A. Braud, Thibodaux; 
Mississippi, George Rayl, Meridian, 
and Charles E. Brown, Greenwood; 
North Carolina, Joseplt Swearingen, 
Monroe, and Paul Nobert, Greens- 
boro; South Carolina, W. W. Barr, 
Augusta, Ga., and R. A. Johnson, Co- 
lumbia, S. C; Tennessee, J. H. Swan 
and J. W. Felton, Jr., Knoxville, and 
Virginia, Peter M. Dorsch, Staunton. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RED STAR YEAST FIRM 
ANNOUNCES TWO CHANGES 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Realignment of 
duties of two Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co. men in the Twin Cities ter- 
ritory have been announced by com- 
pany officials here. Leonard Biom, 
who has been a bakery solicitor, has 
added duties and is now in charge of 
all bakery products activities. Mar- 
vin Swanson, a former combat Ma- 
rine, has been put in charge of branch 
operations in that territory. 

The adjustment in duties foliows 
announcement of resignations oi A. 
Abrahamson, as district manager in 
St. Paul, and of William O. Kiwus, 
sales and service representative in 
that territory. 

Both men have long been asso- 
ciated in the bakery supply field; 
Mr. Abrahamson, prior to joining Red 
Star three years ago, as sales repre- 
sentative for Northwestern Bakery 
Supply Co., Minneapolis; Mr. Kiwus 
is a past president of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
HATHAWAY ELECTS 


Cambridge, Mass. — John P. 
O’Rourke was elected president of 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., at the an- 
nual directors’ meeting here recent- 
ly, and S. Carl Crosby has been ap- 
pointed general manager, according 
to Charles S. Tupper, treasurer and 
clerk. At the annual stockholders’ 
meeting, the following directors were 
elected: James S. Brock, George E. 
Drake, Mr. O’Rourke, John S. S!ater 
and W. E. Stanwood. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 





— 








Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orlean: 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 





Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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Sugar Distribution 
Report Shows 
1946 Increase 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports distribu- 
tion of sugar by primary distributors 
in the United States in June and dur- 
ing January-June, 1946, compiled 
from weekly data submitted by dis- 
tributors, as compared with final fig- 
ures for the corresponding period of 
1945, as follows: 

1946 (Preliminary) 


(short tons, raw value) 
June Jan.-June 








WRMROTS .ncccccccccocs 377,385 2,084,552 
Beet processors ........ 120,417 549,034 
ImporterS .....--+-+ee+- 66,736 234,009 
Mainland cane mills... 8,448 62,028 

Mitel ccccecccccccccs 572,986 2,929,623 
Deliveries for export .. 67,551 257,172 
For U. S. consumptionf 505,435 2,672,451 


1945 Distribution 


(short tons, raw value) 
June Jan.-June 








BEEMOTS §stedececccceve 419,446 2,794,361 
Beet processors ....... 102,509 489,580 
Bemerter® ow ccc cece 51,089 208,981 
Mainland cane mills .. 3,594 47,250 

MRL tek Gi es oene sats 576,638 3,540,172 
Deliveries for export .. 17,768 204,337 
For U. S. consumptiont 558,870 3,335,835 


Stocks reported by the distributors 
as of June 29, 1946, as compared 
with final June 30, 1945, stocks, were 
as follows: 


1946* 1945 

(short tons, raw value) 

Refiners’ rawst ...... 251,676 228,407 
Refiners’ refined ..... 191,458 143,311 
Beet processors ..... 460,934 287,672 
DE UGE <6 6 05 6:6 pccee 14,176 10,126 
Mainland cane mills . se 14,538 
BEA] wah vSNCeesses — Cees 684,054 


*Preliminary. 

tIncludes deliveries for U. S. 
forces at home and abroad. 
tIncludes 41,337 tons of sugar in conti- 
nental U. S. but not reported by refiners 
as in stock on June 30, 1945, and a com- 
parable item for 1946. 

**Data not yet available. 


military 








Equipment Group 
Head Outlines Stand 
on OPA Tangle 


New York, N. Y.—The increase in 
the price of bakery products during 
the last 30 years was declared by 
Martin Miller, president of the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation as being entirely due to in- 
creased costs for ingredients, other 
materials and labor, rather than due 
to the cost of equipment, in a letter 
to members of Congress in connec- 
tion with explaining the equipment 
manufacturer’s stand in the price con- 
trol controversy 

“We feel that there has been a 
definite failure of adequate recogni- 
tion in distinguishing between the 
two major classifications of machin- 
ery, namely, consumer durable goods, 
such as refrigerators, radios, washing 
machines, etc., and -capital goods- 
Processing machinery, such as ma- 
chinery and equipment used in proc- 
essing consumer goods, for example, 
candy, cigarette, cigar and other to- 
bacco products, textiles and, in par- 
ticular, bakery products such as 
bread, cake, pie, biscuits and crack- 
ers,” Mr. Martin said. 

Removal of price controls will mean 
greater availability of new and bet- 
ter processing equipment, resulting in 
greater production and lower prices 
id the consumer, Mr. Martin pointed 
out. 

“The total yearly sales of bakery 
Processing equipment to the baking 
industry have never reached $20,- 
000,000,” Mr. Martin continued. “In 
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1939 sales of bakery products amount- 
ed to $1,411,816,633. Conservatively, 
the estimated 1945 sales of bakery 
products were 60% higher than 1939 
sales. We have no government sta- 
tistics for the year 1945. However, 
the 1939 figure, appreciated by 60%, 
amounts to approximately $2,000,- 
000,000. 

“Taking the figure of $20,000,000 
for bakery equipment sales, and $2,- 
000,000,000 for bakery products sales, 
it is evident that a small national in- 
dustry (that is, bakery machinery 
manufacturing) provides the process- 
ing equipment for one of the coun- 


try’s major industries. 

“The average depreciation of bak- 
ery equipment is 8% per annum. It 
is not conceivable that bakery equip- 
ment would increase more than 20% 
to 25% over 1941 frozen prices if 
all controls were moved because the 
intense competition within the indus- 
try would keep the prices competi- 
tive. 

“Assuming that prices increased the 
full 20% without control, there would 
be a $4,000,000 additional capital ex- 
penditure by the bakery processors 
which, amortized at 8%, would 
amount to $320,000 per year. _ This 
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is insignificant in the national econ- 
omy, even though this additional 
$320,000, were passed on to the con- 
sumer. 

“Doughnut machines make it pos- 
sible for bakers to supply the con- 
sumer with a food product by the 
hundreds of thousands, at low sell- 
ing prices. Doughnut machines were 
removed from price control by OPA 
in April, 1946. 

“The function of doughnut ma- 
chines is no different, in any respect, 
from the complete line of specialized 
machines which are used in all bak- 
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not even a factor. 


vapor loss. 


FOR FUNCTIONAL PACKAGING 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION « 342 MADISON AVE. « NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 






Riegel’s Diafane is widely used in the baking industry due 
to its combination of low-cost transparency and high 
moisture protection. But there are many other important 
fields where the functional qualities of Diafane have 
solved difficult problems ...and where transparency is 


The successful new Sealright Frozen Food Container... 
simple as ‘‘A-B-C”’ to fill — has a laminated inner sur- 
face of Diafane to protect flavor and check moisture- 


Qil change tags and advertising signs of every description 
are printed on Riegel Bristols, with a pressure sensitive 
backing guarded by an easy-to-peel-off sheet of Diafane. 


Licorice in bulk also relies upon Diafane for protection and 
quick removal of wrapper... and so it goes in many 
other fields where the use of Riegel’s Diafane rests on 
the sound economic base of proven functional value. 
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PER CAPITA FOOD CONSUMPTION DURING WORLD WARS I AND uD, 
BY MAJOR FOOD GROUPS, RETAIL WEIGHTS * 
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* CIVILIAN ONLY IN 1942-45, AVERAGE FOR TOTAL POPULATION IN 1917-18 
4 MILK EQUIVALENT ON BASIS OF PROTEIN AND MINERAL CONTENT 


+ EXCLUDING EAT PORK CUTS 


FOOD CONSUMPTION—Per capita food consumption was higher dur- 
ing World War II for all food groups, except potatoes, sweet potatoes 
and grain products, than during World War I. Smaller consumption of 
these foods in 1942-45 largely reflected long-time downward trends. The 
per capita consumption of citrus fruit, tomatoes, green and yellow vege- 
tables and dairy products, excluding butter, was much larger in World 
War II than in World War I. These increases and the enrichment of 
wheat flour materially improved the nutrient content of the average dict 
in the years 1942-45 compared with 1917-18. 





BENEFITS OF ENRICHMENT 
LEGISLATION DESCRIBED 


Asbury Park, N. J.— Describing 
the enrichment act as passed by New 
Jersey legislators as the quickest step 
that can be taken toward over-all 
improvement of the American diet, 


‘Dr. H. D. Kruse of the National 


Research Council outlined the effect 
of proper nutrition to a group of state 
legislators and medical society and 
consumer group representatives who 
gathered here recently at the Berke- 
ley-Carteret Hotel to commemorate 
the bill’s passage, which makes a 
total of 19 states that legally re- 
quire the enrichment of flour and 
bread. 

Tribute was paid to State Senator 
Herbert J. Pascoe, sponsor of the 
measure, by Acting Governor Haydn, 


who said that Governor Edge of 
New Jersey considers the act “one 
of the greatest accomplishments of 
his regime.” 

Among consumer, educational and 
women’s groups who aided legisla- 
tive sponsors of the bill and who 
were represented at the meeting 
were: 

The League of Women Voters, the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Parents-Teachers Association, the 
New Jersey Extension Service, and 
several health and dietetic associ- 
ations. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. C. BRILL FIRM MOVES 


Newark, N. J.—The H. C. Brill Co., 
Inc., food product manufacturer, has 
moved into its new plant at 375-381 
Verona Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 

















Produced in One of America’s Most Modern Milling Plants 






“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 





FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





Whitewater, Kansas 


“Whitewater Flour” Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Bost Wheat Is Grown Quality Flours 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. Mill at Sales Office 


Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








— 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 















LABORATORY SERV ICE | 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 







ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
orby Blda St. Joseph, Mo 
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U. S. Food Consumption in World War II 
Higher than in World War I, BAE Reports 


ER capita food consumption in the 
BF united States during World War 

I averaged materially higher than in 
World War I, according to a recent 
report by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Both on the basis of an 
index using fixed 1935-39 prices as 
weights and in poundage terms, con- 
sumption per civilian in 1942-45 av- 
eraged 10 to 15% higher than the av- 
erage for the whole population in 
1917-18. 

Per capita data for 1917-18 were 
based on averages for the whole pop- 
ulation whereas data for 1942-45 in- 
cluded only civilian consumption. In- 
formation on military takings in 
World War I is not available for de- 
riving civilian consumption from to- 
tal domestic consumption. However, 
military use of food was much less 
important in World War I than in 
World War II. Food supplies per 
man were smaller, substantial quan- 
tities were procured abroad, and the 
number in the armed forces in World 
War I was a much smaller proportion 
of the total population, about 3% 
on July 1, 1918, compared with al- 
most 10% on July 1, 1945. The data 
on per capita food consumption in 
1917-18 are well in line with those 
for years immediately before and 
after the war. 


Nutritive Content Better 


From the standpoint of nutritive 
content also, the average diet was 
much better in the recent period 
than in 1917-18. The daily supply of 
food energy (calories) and of protein 
averaged approximately the same in 
the two periods. The fat content was 
up 11% in 1942-45 over the 1917-18 
supply, but the carbohydrate supply 
was 8% smaller. The average daily 
supply of iron was 13% higher in 
World War II than in World War I. 
The calcium content of the average 
diet increased about 27%, largely due 
to the greater consumption of fluid 
milk and of whole and skim milk 
products. The five principal vitamins 
increased between 14 and 30%. 

The contribution of the various 
food groups to these changes in the 
nutrient content of the diet reflects 
Wheat flour enrichment and_long- 
time trends in food consumption, such 
as the decrease in the consumption 
of potatoes and grain products, and 
increased consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts other than butter, leafy, green 
and yellow vegetables, and citrus 
fruits. 

The index of per capita food con- 
sumption averaged 96 in 1917-18, and 
109 in 1942-45. This index reflects 
to some extent the preference for 
various foods because all foods are 
combined by means of average retail 
prices in 1935-39. The principal in- 
creases in food consumption_in World 
War II over World War I were in 
dairy products, eggs, fruits (where 
most of the increase occurred before 
1940), and vegetables. The indexes 
of food consumption indicate the 
downward trend in potato consump- 
tion and in grain products. 

The consumption of grain products 
during the recent war was slightly 
higher than in 1935-39, but this was 
Probably only a temporary reversal 
of the downward trend. 

Comparing the average consump- 
tion of food during the two wars by 
Major groups in terms of physical 
quantity it is again apparent that the 
Sreatest increases in consumption 


from World War I to World War II 
were in citrus fruit, leafy, green and 
yellow vegetables, dairy products and 
eggs. The consumption of citrus 
fruit and tomatoes together was twice 
as large in 1942-45 as in 1917-18. The 
amount of leafy, green and yellow 
vegetables consumed was half again 
as large. 


The consumption of dairy products, 
excluding butter, in terms of milk 
equivalent calculated on the basis of 
protein and mineral content, shows 
an increase of one third between the 
two wars. In pounds, civilian per 
capita potato and sweet potato con- 
sumption, retail weight, was one 
fifth less in World War II than in 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: — Data for the 
accompanying report on food con- 
sumption in the United States dur- 
ing World Wars I and II by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics were 
taken from “Nutritive Value of the 
Per Capita Food Supply, 1909-45,” by 
Faith Clark and Berta Friend, of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, and by Marguerite 
C. Burk assisted by Selma Schweitzer, 
Lois N. Shores and other staff mem- 
bers of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ; 
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DACO VERI-SHORT is readily available to you in reasonable- quantities. Mail 
us your order. A sample gallon is priced at $8.00. The quantity price is 
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CLEVELAND 13, GQHIQ 
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World War I, and that of grain prod- 
ucts one fourth less. 


Vitamin Content Up 


The comparison of the nutrient 
content of the average daily diet in 
World Wars I and II, indicates that 
only the carbohydrate supply was 
less in the latter period than in the 
former. The daily supply of calories 
and protein was approximately equal. 
There were significant increases in 
minerals and in the five major vita- 
mins. These are particularly impor- 
tant because the minerals and vita- 
mins are considered to be the more 
critical elements in the average 
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American diet. The average supply 
of food energy and protein is rela- 
tively high. 

It should be noted, however, that 
these averages cannot show how well 
nourished were the various groups: in 
the population, the bureau points out. 
They do not indicate the extent to 
which malnutrition was present in 
either period. Necessary data are not 
available for such an analysis, either 
in terms of food consumption by vari- 
ous groups within the population, or 
in terms of clinical studies of nutri- 
tive deficiencies for broad groups in 
the population. However, the distri- 
bution of food supplies among the 


various groups in the population was 
improved in World War II, compared 
with World War I, because of price 
controls, rationing and other distri- 
bution controls, according to the bu- 
reau’s report. Furthermore, better 
processing methods and enrichment 
contributed to improved diets for 
some groups in the population in 
World War II. 

A study of the average contribu- 
tion of the major food groups to the 
supplies of the several nutrients for 
the years 1917 and 1918 and for 1944 
and 1945 shows that the increase in 
the consumption of dairy products 
from World War I to World War II 










ROUNDERS 
PROOFERS | 


horoughly proven by performance 
n bakeries throughout the world, 
American make-up equipment has long 
been famous for smooth, accurate per- 
formance, operating convenience and 
negligible maintenance expense. 


The amazingly accurate scaling of 
American Dividers avoids losses due to 
weight variations; American Rounders 
assure perfect, even sealing of doughs 
with almost power-free operation; the 
proofer provides accurate control of 
proof time, eliminates excess dusting 
flour and is adaptable to any layout. 


This team of American equipment 
assures better loaves of bread at lower 
costs. Write today for complete in- 
formation and prices of units to suit 
your needs. . 


Machinery. Co. 


1600 South Kingshighway Blvd. ° 


St. Lovis 10, Mo. 
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raised the contribution of this group 
to the total protein content from 19 
to 24%, for calories from 10 to 14%, 
and for calcium from 70 to 74%. The 
actual amounts of iron, thiamine, 
riboflavin, and niacin derived from 
the meat, poultry, game and fish 
group were larger in World War II 
than in World War I. However, the 
total amount of these nutrients in the 
average diet increased so much that 
the proportion derived from the meat 
group of foods actually declined. The 
smaller consumption of butter in 
1944-45 than in 1917-18 reduced the 
amount of vitamin A supplied by the 
fats and oils group. 

The decrease in the consumption of 
potatoes and sweet potatoes lowered 
the proportionate contribution of 
these foods to the supply of iron and 
of the five vitamins included in the 
study. The major increase in the 
consumption of citrus fruit and toma- 
toes was particularly significant for 
the supply of ascorbic acid. The pro- 
portion of vitamin A contributed by 
the leafy, green and yellow vege- 
tables increased from 25% in 1917-18 
to 35% in 1944-45. 

The material decline in the con- 
sumption of grain products between 
World War I and World War II de- 
creased the proportion of calories 
supplied by this food group from 
about 35% to 27% of the total and 
also reduced the supply of protein 
and carbohydrate. However, the en- 
richment of wheat flour actually in- 
creased substantially the contribution 
of grain products to the supply of 
several of the nutrients. The propor- 
tion of iron supplied by grain prod- 
ucts increased about 5 percentage 
points, riboflavin by 6, thiamine and 
niacin by 9 percentage points. 





Donut Month 





(Continued from page 34.) 


delicious . . will be back in quan- 
tity again.” 

The advertising will also explain 
that the booklets will be available 
at the retail outlets where they pur- 
chase their bakery goods. 

Throughout this campaign, the 18 
years of experience gained by the 
Doughnut Corp. of America in pro- 
moting the sale of doughnuts will 
be devoted to all bakery goods. This 
will apply to the nutritional value 
and appetite appeal of bakery prod- 
ucts, and to the part bakers played 
in the war effort. 

This fall’s doughnut campaign will 
give all bakers an opportunity to tie 
in with it so that a nation-wide pub- 
lic relations campaign may be con- 
ducted in behalf of the entire in- 
dustry. Other industries, such as 
meat and candy, have long conducted 
such campaigns. Bakers have recog- 
nized that they need a similar effort 
in order to compete with-this mer- 
chandising. National Donut Month 
provides this opportunity. 

It is an established fact that co- 
ordinated advertising will do more 
for an industry than will indivicual 
publicity. The National Donut Month 
Committee now includes some 79 
sponsors, including many allied trade 
firms and bakery publications. To 
benefit fully from this campa_-gn, 
however, bakers must help thcem- 
selves by obtaining the material 
made available to them, and using it 
to the best of their ability. They can 
further the campaign by tying in 
their own newspaper and radio adver- 
tising with it. Newspaper mats aod 
radio spot announcements are avail- 
able at the committee’s headquarters. 
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E. B. NICOLAIT PROMOTED 
BY ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


St. Louis, Mo.—E. B. Nicolait, who 
originally opened the eastern market 
for Anheuser-Busch, Inc., at New 





E. B. Nicolait 


York, N. Y., has again been placed in 
charge of sales for the yeast, malt 
and corn products department. 


Mr. Nicolait, who has been acting . 


in a nation-wide capacity as director 
of technical service, has also man- 
aged the sales of pharmaceutical and 
food yeasts in the eastern territory. 

In his new capacity as eastern 
divisional manager of the yeast, malt 
and corn products department, Mr. 
Nicolait also assumes the duties of 
Frank X. Ragan, who will no longer 
be active in directing operations of 
the department. 


J. E. Mapes to Move 

Assisting Mr. Nicolait in the bak- 
ery products division will be Jones 
E. Mapes, Chicago division manager 
for the past two and one half years, 
who will transfer his headquarters 
to the eastern division office. 

Mr. Mapes has had a long period of 
service with the company. He start- 
ed as branch manager at Mankato, 
Minn., was promoted to branch man- 
ager at Milwaukee, and later became 
Wisconsin district manager. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FOOD FREIGHT LOSS DRIVE 


The National-American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, in co-operation 
With other organizations, is carrying 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture, Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 
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on an intensified campaign to im- 
prove freight loading and handling 
to minimize losses of food in transit. 
C. Pascarella, traffic manager for 
Francis H. Leggett & Co., New York 
wholesale grocers, and vice chairman 
of the transportation service com- 
mittee of the association, particularly 
stresses the benefits resulting from 
shoring of doorways to exactly the 
same tier height as the load in the 
car. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
$395,000 SITES ARE BOUGHT 


The Megowen-Educator Food Co., 
manufacturer of crackers and bis- 








cuits, bought for $395,000 two indus- 
trial properties on Jackson Street, in 
Lowell, Mass. It already operates a 
large plant in Lowell and will use 
the new parcels for expansion. The 
two parcels are assessed for a total 
of $488,000 and were bought for cash. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SUGAR RATIONS REPLACED 
IN VETERANS’ HOSPITALS 


Washington, D. C.—The Veterans 
Administration may now replace sug- 
ar ration evidence for sugar used by 
manufacturers delivering products 
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sold by civilian concessionaires to pa- 
tients in veterans’ hospitals, the Of- 
fice of Price Administration has an- 
nounced. The action is expected to 
make a greater supply of foods made 
with sugar available for sale to vet- 
erans in hospitals throughout the 
country. 


BURLAP COTTON 


PAPER Prinreo 
TRUCK COVERS 
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Long Company service knows no boundaries. Wherever a baker has 
a problem—and where is there a baker without problems today — 
you can call on the Long Company for immediate help. No problem 
of management is too big—no detail of operation too small—to 
enlist the understanding, the thought and experience of those who 
have spent so many years in the service of the baker. When every 
decision today is so important to the future of your business, it 


pays to let their experience be your guide. 


A letter or telephone call will bring 
you full information about the 
services you need. 











W.E. 


CHICAGO 1, 





155 NORTH CLARK STREET 


© ADVERTISING 

@ COST CONTROL 

@ ENGINEERING 

@ LABORATORY AND RESEARCH 
@ PRODUCTS CONTROL 

@ RADIO 

@ MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
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ALASKA 


Henry Sully has sold an interest in 
Sully’s Bakery at Juneau to Carson 
Lawrence. 


ARIZONA 


The New England Bakery, Inc., in 
Phoenix, has opened its sixth branch 


at 1008 E. McDowell Road. 

Keith Heywood and Blain Cum- 
mard have opened a bakery at 20 S. 
Macdonald in Mesa. , 

ARKANSAS 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Buell have 
sold the Vienna Bakery in Mena to 
Forest White. The new owner has 


changed the name to White’s Bakery. 

Johnson’s Bakery in Little Rock 
reopened for business recently. New 
equipment, including a new oven, has 
been installed. 

James Shapkoff, head of the Dixie 
Baking Co. wholesale and retail plant 
at Forrest City, has purchased the 





YOU CAN TRUST 
YOUR OWN SENSE 


BuD 
Bowman 





Gad Sowman 2ays: 

Smart baker! He knows Bow- 
MAN UPC* makes his bread 
eat better, and look better too. 


*BowMAN UPC nonfat dry milk 
solids, PRECONDITIONED with 
not more than 1.25% specially 

treated cereal flour. 












e Your own keen sense of taste tells you how much 


better your bread is, made with plenty of Bowman UPC*. 


And now especially, with high extraction flours to deal 


with, your bread needs the better fermentation control, 


the good eating qualities you get with Bowman UPC*%, the 


nonfat dry milk solids that’s preconpITIONED for more 


uniform baking results. 


Let your own taste tell you Bowman’s UPC* makes 


your bread eat better. 


BOWMAN DAIRY CO. 








140 WEST ONTARIO ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





National Guard Armory property and 
plans to move his baking plant there, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

The Empire Pastry Shoppe, Ltd, 
was ‘recently incorporated. Regis. 
tered offices are at 540 Main St. in 
Mission City. 

Five new retail stores are under 
construction in the Greater Vancou- 
ver area by Canadian Window !3ak- 
eries, Ltd. This firm was recently 
purehased by Picardy, Ltd. D. B. 
McLeod continues as manager in the 
Vancouver and New Westminster 
area. 


CALIFORNIA 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Nielsen ! ave 
sold their bakery in Solvang to Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Wilisch of Los An- 
geles. Mr. Wilisch was recently jis- 
charged from the service. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gus Mitrakis, vho 
recently sold the Manteca (( al.) 
Bakery to Mr. and Mrs. France: F. 
Cochran, are now operating a bakery 
in Modesto. : 

The bakery in Willits was com- 
pletely renovated before its opening 
by the new owner, Emile Ramoni 

A new bakery department has been 
added to the: Food Square Maret, 
9800 S. Western, Los Angeles. The 
bakery will feature Danish products. 


COLORADO 

An overheated oven caused the fire 
which swept through the Kilpatrick 
Baking Co. in Denver. Damage was 
estimated at $1,500 to $1,800. 

Merlyn Negley has reopened the 
Gunnison (Colo.) Home _ Bakery, 
which had been closed for several 
months awaiting a new oven. The 
shop has been enlarged and redec- 
orated. 


CONNECTICUT 

Fire swept Zwerdling’s Bakery in 
Bridgeport recently, destroying one 
and one half carloads of flour and 
nearly 13 tons of sugar. 

The Farmington Ave. Pastry Shop 
in Bristol suffered $1,500 damage by 
fire. Isidor Simon is the owner. 

Federal Bake Shops, Inc., Daven- 
port, Iowa, has leased a building in 
Stamford. 


FLORIDA 


R. M. Cothron, Jr., has opened a 
bakery in Orlando. Mr. Cothron, Sr., 
who was superintendent of one of 


— 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OH!9 
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IGRAIN- ELOUR- FEED 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
“Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flou: 
All our wheat is grown on “‘Wester® 
Reserve’ ’and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
. —— 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


After nearly 50 years of steady, top- 


notch quality, you naturally expect the 
best from POLAR BEAR. And you 


will not be disappointed. Today POLAR 
BEAR 80% extraction flour is still setting 
a high standard for uniform and depend- 
able baking performance. 











Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 






Ralph C. Sowden 
President 














LING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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Florida’s leading bread companies for 
16 years, is assisting his son. 

D. Ross Kelly has purchased the 
Town Talk Bakery in St. Petersburg 
from George M. Dunn. The bakery 
was used by the government as a 
basic training school for bakers and 
cooks during the war. 

Mr. and Mrs. Karl] A. Angell have 
purchased the Broadway Bakery in 
Daytona Beach. Alterations and im- 
provements are being made as ma- 
terial is available. 

E. N. Trimble has opened the Deli- 
cake Pastry Shop at College Park, 
Orlando. bi 

Jacques Pastry Shop, 1654 Alton 
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Road, Miami Beach, has been closed 
for the summer. 


GEORGIA 


D. C. Ireland and Fred Uhliman 
have opened a bakery at Adel. 

A bakery is included in Lyon’s 
Finer Foods Store which opened 
recently in Thomaston. 

A two-story steel and brick addi- 
tion to the plant of the Flowers 
Baking Co. in Thomasville is under 
construction at a cost of $35,000. It 
will be used for baking and storage. 

J. B. Bennett has opened a bakery 
in Alma. 

R. L. Cain and his son, Allen, have 


purchased the Dawson (Ga.) Bakery 
Co. from Larry Swords. 


ILLINOIS 


Fire swept the Dixie Cream Donut 
Shop at Lawrenceville recently, de- 
stroying practically all of the equip- 
ment of the shop. The owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. C. Rister, had taken 
over the shop only three weeks be- 
fore. 

An automatically controlled stor- 
age room has been installed by the 
Schulmeister Bakery at Waterloo in 
the basement of its plant. 

Fire caused $200 damage to 
Charlie’s Donut Shop at Decatur re- 








| We were 





yl 


having one of those “bull sessions” on 


_ how to use new crop flours. And I told them how 


we were making excellent bread with WYTASE. 


In fact, it has been a 


standard ingredient with 


us for many years. 


*Original Report on File. 





eps DOUGH _WHITENER 

WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 









J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 


38TH AND SOUTH MAY STREETS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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cently. The blaze was attributed to 
defective wiring back of a billboard 
on the roof. 


INDIANA 


The Crites Bakery in Huntington 
has moved into new quarters on East 
Washington St. The owners of the 
firm are John Souers, Otto Stahl and 
Franz Schmid. . 

The Messmore Bakery in Peru has 
moved to larger quarters at 11 W. 
Main St. 

Carl M. Woodard and James 
O’Neal have bought the doughnut 
shop at Dunkirk from Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Walters. 

A bakery has been opened in Fort 
Branch by James Sides and Paul 
Creek. The building has been re- 
modeled’ and equipped with new ma- 
chinery. 

Dietzen’sBakeries, Inc., Kokomo, 
has been ificorporated with 10,000 
shares. Incorporators are Jesse A. 
Dietzen, Leta I.’ Dietzen, Irene Die:- 
zen Worland and Richard O. Wor- 
land. 

IOWA 

The William J. Finn Bakery at 
Algona has installed a new bun di- 
vider and rounder. -: 

F. H. Bake has sold his bakery 
equipment in Battle Creek to Ardain 
Eastman of Clear Lake. The new 
owner took possession Aug. 1. 

B. H. Wellendorf, who has been in 
the bakery business in Lansing for 34 
years, retired recently. His son, 
Harold Wellendorf, who was a bak- 
ing instructor in the army, will carry 
on the business. 

The Dutch Maid Bakery in Esther- 
ville closed recently due to shortage 
of supplies. 

Karl Behrens, who has been em- 
ployed for the last 23 years at the 
Hub City Bakery in Oelwein, recently 
purchased the business from the own- 
ers, Paul Neubauer and Herman 
Schoenberg. 

Mr. and Mrs. Linus Showalter of 
Waterloo have purchased the Circle 
M Cafe in Maquoketa from Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Miller. The new owners 
have taken possession. 

Lowenberg Bakery, Inc., in Ot- 
tumwa, has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $400,000. Incorpora- 
tors are A. W., C. C. and John A. 
Lowenberg. 


KANSAS 


A new front of glass tile has been 
installed on the Gillan Bros. Bakery 
at Concordia, and the retail sales 


department has been’ completely 
modernized. 
Ernie Hohnboum, recently dis- 


charged from the army, is operating 
the Hohnboum Bakery at Hiawatha. 

J. R. Foelgner and Robert Smith 
are operating the Rolling Pin Bak- 
ery in Great Bend. 

The Modern Bakery in Lincoln has 
been moved to new quarters. Lefty 
Howard is the owner. 

Danielson Bros. has installed over 
$15,000 worth of new equipment in 
its plant at Junction City. 


KENTUCKY 
The Pepsi-Cola Louisville (Ky.) 
Bottlers has filed amended charter 
papers at Frankfort, to enable the 
company to engage in producing can- 
dies and bakery products in addition 
‘to soft drink bottling. 


MARYLAND 
‘Charles Klimes has sold his baker) 
at 2013 Ashland -Ave., Baltimore, t 
the H. & S. Bakery, owned and oper- 
ated by Isadore Tsakalos. 
(Continued on page 72.) 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


These famous brands of known 
high quality will give you greater 
bread production value and assur- 
ance in these troubled times. You 
can always rely on their sound 


baking character. 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





ys : Country -Milled 

y from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center o 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 





Today the baker needs the 
kind of production help that 
SUNNY KANSAS 80% ex- 
traction can provide. Here 
is a smooth working flour that 
maintains its uniformity and 
has stability enough to meet 


shop schedule emergencies. 


WICHITA fir 


WICHITA, KANSAS MILLS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel” 




















Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALSO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














EVANS MILLING CO. "ire CORN PRODUCTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














FLOUR 


FOR 


== 15 WEST 10TH STREET = 


EVERY 
PURPOSE 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 








Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“The Flour of the Nation” 








Peis AVIATION LEADERSHIP is founded on the firm 
basis of scientific, creative production skill. And that’s the basis, 
too, of AMERICAN FLOURS superiority in the baking field. Top-notch 
production ability gives AMERICAN FLourRS a distinguished per- 
formance record in the bakery. 


O 
arican Flours. inc. 


Ga. M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Secretary 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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TOPPER 


PRECISION-MILLED 


The precision milling of TOPPER means a 
finer performance right through the bakery 
from mixer to oven. For TOPPER is milled 
exactly right. 


Thanks to painstaking exactness in every de- 
tail of manufacture, you Il find that TOPPER 
will give you better baking results than 
ordinary flours. Experienced skill, modern 
equipment and fine laboratory facilities 
stand behind TOPPER quality. 


We're proud to say that TOPPER can help 
any baker reach and hold consistently 
higher bread quality. 


Bake “TOPPER” Straight 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Bread in the Morning of the World 


By James A. Tobey 


ern advertising is that dealing 
with historical subjects. It in- 
terests the reader and often it in- 
spires him to patronize the firm and 
the product responsible for this ma- 
terial. 
The present and future of bread 
are, naturally, of greater concern to 


Gm of the most effective mod- 


us than its past. It has been truly 
said, however, that the past is the 
prophet of the future. Not only can 
we learn much from what has gone 
before, but frequently we can utilize 
and apply that knowledge to advan- 
tage. 

No food has had a longer and more 
honorable history than bread. It was 


the first prepared food of man; it was 
one of the first foods to be displayed 
in the oldest known records of the 
human race. Allusions to bread in 
ancient monuments and inscriptions 
are, in fact, more venerable than 
those concerning its companion food 
in antiquity, milk. 

Probably the oldest of all refer- 








AP 


REFLECTION 


« The efficiency of your bake-shop is reflected in the 
finished product. When your shop runs smoothly, your 
bread is uniformly good. But when doubles, throwbacks 
and stickups occur, your schedule is off, fermentation is 
affected and the quality of your bread suffers. 


‘> DRY, PROPERLY- CONDITIONED DOUGHS help eliminate | 
stickups, doubles, the need for too much dusting flour — 
and what's most important—schedule delays. Such doughs 
also make for better bread and increased sales. 


«> To make certain of DRY, 
PROPERLY- CONDITIONED 
DOUGHS—every day on 
every shift—use Paniplus. 


Ser 25 years, Paniplus has 
bis halitasihiasaleaihcs sil 
2 ale: May Piety coe 
Higher Qualety. 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY « 742 Board of Trade Bldg. * Kansas City 6, Mo. 





Editor’s Note: Dr. Tobey, the 
writer of this article, was director 
of the department of nutrition of the 
American Institute of Baking from 
1937 until January, 1943, when he 
went on leave of absence to enter 
the sanitary corps of the army medi- 
cal department as lieutenant colonel, 





ences to bread occurs in the Send In- 
scription of Egypt, a stone that is at 
least 6,000 years of age. This im- 
perishable record of the Second Dy- 
nasty depicts a priest seated at a 
table with a companion. Before them 
is meat and below it are the ideo- 
graphs, or pictorial symbols, for 
bread and wine, dates, linen and in- 
cense. The stone itself reposes in 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
England. 
Museum Pieces 


The museums of the world possess 
many other interesting examples of 
the ancient art of bread-making. In 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City is a model of an 
Egyptian bakery, which was discov- 
ered in the Asasif Valley in 1910. At 
the same time bread which had been 
baked on the banks of the Nile River 
some 4,000 years ago was also un- 
covered, and was found on analysis 
by modern chemists to be quite simi- 
lar to the bread of today. 

Cakes made of wheat were taken 
from a basket in the tomb of Hat- 
Nufer near Thebes in Egypt, as a 
result of excavations by archaeolo- 
gists in 1935. With these loaves, one 
of which was light brown with a hard 
crust and another dark brown with 
a rough surface, were found dates 
and raisins, and an object that looked 
like a wedding cake made with 
raisins. 

During the reign of an Egyptian 
king named Menhuhotep III it was 
reported that each soldier of an ex- 
peditionary force into the desert re- 
ceived as rations two jars of water 
and 20 small biscuit-like loaves. A 
later king, Seti I, increased the ra- 
tion, so that each soldier had four 
debens, or about four pounds, of 
bread a day, along with two bundles 
of vegetables, a roast of flesh, and 
two linen garments monthly. This 
king is thought to have ruled about 
1350 B.C. 

In the Book of Genesis of the Old 
Testament is the story of Joseph and 
the baker of the Pharaoh of Egypt 
who offended his master by permit- 
ting a stone to enter the royal bread. 
For this error he was promptly cast 
into prison, where he dreamed a 
dream which was interpreted by J- 
seph. In his dream he had three 
baskets on his head, the uppermost 
containing all manner of bakemeats 
for Pharaoh, and “the birds did eat 
them.” But Joseph told him that the 
three baskets were three days, at the 
end of which time he would be hung, 
and he was. 


Egyptian Bakers 

That these ancient Egyptians were 
skillful bakers is shown not only by 
existing remains of their art, but by 
seenes on monuments and stories 10 
venerable documents. Thus, Herodc- 
tus, the Greek historian of the fift» 
century before Christ, wrote of the 
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Dr. James A. Tobey 


Egyptians that, “dough they knead 
with their feet, but clay with their 
hands.” Statuettes from ancient 
Ghizeh, now in the British Museum, 
indicate however that the Egyptians 
also kneaded dough somewhat more 
hygienically, with their hands, and 
that they often consigned this task 
to their women folk. 

In the neighboring kingdom of As- 
syria bread was equally favored in 
ancient times. The victorious war- 
riors of a hawk-nosed Assyrian mon- 
arch named Shalmaneser were nour- 
ished mainly on bread. We know 
that this is so because a long-forgot- 
ten artist left an interesting record 
of the fact on enduring bronze. On 
the band of the great gate of the 
king’s palace he showed the camp 
cooks grinding grain, kneading the 
dough, making flat loaves, and piling 
them up for the hungry troops. 

This episode in the history of hu- 
man nutrition occurred about 3,000 
years ago. It took place on that 
broad, fertile plain in Mesopotamia 
between the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers which a later king, Sennac- 
herib, so eloquently described as “a 
land of corn and wine, a land of 
bread and vineyards, a land of oil, 
olives, and honey.” 

It was here that man probably first 
became acquainted with wheat. More 


Mennel 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 
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than 6,000 years ago one of our re- 
mote ancestors found a wild grass 
growing on this sunny plain. He 
plucked its golden brown berries and 
found them good to eat. Later he 
learned to grind them between two 
stones, to mix this crude flour with 
a little water, and to bake this dough 
on a hot stone. From that time on- 
ward, bread has been the most im- 
portant, the universal food of the 
race. 
Bread in the Bible 

In another of the ancient civiliza- 
tions, that of the Hebrews, the cul- 
tivation of wheat and other grains 





















































_ Vitamin enrichment will help 
on the steep climb ahead 


and the making of bread were well 
known. Bread is, in fact, mentioned 
in the Old Testament more than 300 
times. Early in the Book of Genesis 
is the famous curse of Adam, “In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return unto the 
ground.” Later in this book it is re- 
lated of King Melchizedek of Salem 
that he brought forth bread and wine. 
Of Lot it is said that he “made a 
feast and did bake _ unleavened 
bread.” 

The people of Israel prepared un- 
leavened bread, like the matzoth* of 
today, but apparently they had 
learned about leavened bread from 








in three ways... 





Bread is in a choice position to meet the heavy competition 
ahead among food products, thanks to enrichment. But be 
ready to meet this challenge . .. continue to feature enrich- 
ment... let it help your product on the steep climb ahead 


® it gives you the potent one-word sales message, 
“ENRICHED”, to feature on your wrapper. 


@ it supplies your customers with additional food 


values for better health. 


® it boosts your sales ... enrichment has made more 
people buy more bread. 


And remember, the mechanics of bread enrichment are 
simple with ‘ROCHE’ SQUARE ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS, distributed by yeast companies, 








u ROCH F vitamin DIVISION 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., Nutley 10, N. J. 
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the Egyptians, and used it on occa- 
sion. The recipes for “shew” bread 
in the Book of Leviticus are thought 
by some authorities to refer to leav- 
ened bread because of the consider- 
able amounts of flour employed. “And 
thou shalt take fine flour, and bake 
twelve cakes thereof; two tenth deals 
shall be in one cake. And thou shalt 
set them in rows, six in a row, upon 
the pure table of the Lord. And thou 
shalt put frankincense upon each row, 
that it may be on the bread for a 
memorial, even as an offering made 
by fire unto the Lord.” (Lev. 24:5.) 

When Abraham, sojourning in 


Egypt because of famine in his own 
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land, was visited by three angels he 
hastened into the tent of Sarah and 
bade her, ‘Make ready quickly three 
measures of fine meal, knead it, and 
make cakes upon the hearth.” (Gen. 
18:6.) David was carrying 10 
loaves of bread and 10 cheeses to his 
brethren when he met and slew Go- 
liath. (1 Sam. 17:17, 18.) 


Bread in the Talmud 


Bread is discussed at some length 
in the Talmud, the sacred book of 
Jewish law. “Bread,” says the Tal- 
mud, “is all important. It is the 
principal food of rich and poor alike. 
Bread and salt, with a little water, is 





sufficient for any scholar’s physical 
requirements. Bread protects the sys- 
tem from excess heat in the summer, 
and from undue cold in the winter. 
It is fortifying and strengthening.” 
Compare the words of the psalmist, 
“Bread strengtheneth man’s heart” 
(Psalms CIV, 15), a maxim to which 
Matthew Henry added in 1705, “‘and 
is therefore called the staff of life.” 
Bread was, however, known in Eng- 
land as “the staff of life’ prior to 
1638. The phrase was also used by 
Jonathon Swift in his “Tale of a 
Tub,” published in 1704. 


In Europe the oldest known civil- 
ized inhabitants were the Lake 
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Dwellers, whose remains, have been 
found at Wangen and Robenhausen 
in Switzerland. These dwellers of the 
Stone Age of many thousands of 
years ago had barley, corn and wheat, 
which they bruised and baked into 
crude cakes. The stones employed for 
grinding the grains, together with 
charred relics of the cakes them- 
selves, have been discovered at the 
site of these prehistoric dwellings, 
imbedded in the mud of hundreds of 
centuries. Specimens of the cereals 
and breads of these ancient Lake 
Dwellers are preserved in the British 
Museum in London. 


To the ancient Greeks bread was 
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known as “artos,” although the term 
is said to have included ‘more than 
70 varieties of breadstuffs. Some 
were made with honey, and some 
with oil, cheese and wine. Homer, 
the epic poet who lived about nine 
centuries before Christ, called bread 
“the strength of life’; and Athenaeus, 
a Greek writer of the second century, 
described the breads of his period in 
some detail in his book, “Deipnoso- 
phists.” 


What Demeter Did 


Tradition has it that the arts of 
milling and baking were bestowed up- 
on the Greeks by Demeter, goddess 
of agriculture and marriage. This 
same goddess was known to the Ro- 
mans as Ceres, from whose name is 
derived our word, ‘‘cereal.” The an- 
cient Chinese had a similar legend, 
saying that the life-giving wheat was 
the gift of the gods. History states, 
moreover, that the famous Chinese 
emperor, Chin Mung, taught his pec- 
ple how to make bread from wheet 
in 2800 B.C. 

When the Romans conquered Mac: - 
donia in the second century befor: 
Christ, many Greek bakers migrate 1 
to Rome, setting up in business as 
public bakers. About eight centurics 
earlier the Greeks had invented closed 
ovens for the baking of bread. A; 
early as 630 B.C. the Romans had 
heard of these devices and had estal- 
lished numerous public ovens in 
Rome, where citizens gathered and 
gossiped while doing their person: 
baking. 

Juvenal, the Roman satirical poei, 
wrote that his countrymen needed 
only two things in life, bread and 
circuses—panem et circenses. At any 
rate, the Romans considered bread- 
making so important that the Em- 
peror Trajan organized a college for 
bakers, but admitted to it only the 
employers and none of the crafts- 
men. Once elected to this favored 
guild, no one could resign from it, 
except by complete loss of his wealth 
and possessions. The high respect for 


-baking in Roman days is shown by 


the fact that one prominent baker of 
the early Christian era, one Eurysaces 
by name, constructed a costly bas-re- 
lief for his tomb, on which he depicted 
his entire baking business. 

In Pompeii, the ancient city near 
the site of modern Naples, many of 
the houses of the wealthy were 

(Continued on page 69.) 
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Association Reaches 50-Year Mark 
k«w*ke**«e xk * 
Grain and Feed Dealers’ Convention Set for September 3-5 


The Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Association will be celebrating its 
golden anniversary with the annual 
convention scheduled for Chicago on 
Sept. 3, 4 and 5. The association 
was organized in 1896 and has con- 
tinuously served the industry for the 
past 50 years. 

Charles S. Clark of Chicago, who 
still publishes the Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Consolidated, called the first or- 
ganization meeting together and en- 
gaged speakers, arranged the pro- 
gram and drafted the first constitu- 
tion and by-laws, which were re- 
ferred to a committee and adopted. 
The first meeting was held in the 
Saratoga Hotel in Chicago, on Nov. 
9, 1896. During that meeting W. 
H. Chambers of Hepburn, Iowa, was 
elected temporary secretary and he 
served for the first year in that ca- 
pacity. The first annual meeting of 
the association was held in Des 
Moines, Iowa, at which meeting 
Charles S. Clark was elected secre- 
tary and served from 1897 to 1901. 

In 1901 the convention was back 
in Des Moines, at which time the 
secretary reported a membership of 
over 2,000 dealers and local divisions 
of the national association were be- 
ing organized in all of the central 
grain states. At this meeting George 
A. Stibbens, Coburg, Iowa, was elect- 
ed secretary and he served until 
1905, when J. F. Courcier of Toledo, 
Ohio, took over the management as 
secretary and served in that capacity 
until 1913. Charles Quinn of Toledo, 
Ohio, was elected to succeed Mr. 
Courcier and permanent offices were 
established at Toledo in 1914. 

The association has had its ups 
and downs through the years and 
has been close to breaking up more 
than once, but the need for a strong 
association, a united front and the 
industry working together as a whole 
on their common problems, has al- 
ways asserted itself. The member- 
ship today is the largest in many 
years, with over 1,000 direct mem- 
bers and 31 affiliated state or region- 
al associations representing more 
than 7,000 grain and feed dealers in 
the United States. 

Following is a list of the cities in 
which past conventions have been 
held and a list of presidents of the 


association: 
1897 Des Moines, Iowa — 1896-1897, 
Greenleaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
1898 Chicago, Ill.—1897-1900, Warren T. Mc- 
Cray, Kentland, Ind. 

1899 Chicago, Ill. 

1900 Indianapolis, 
Lockwood, Des Moines, Iowa. 

1901 Des Moines, Iowa. 

1902 Peoria, I1l.—1902-1903, Theo. P. Bax- 
ter, Taylorville, Ill. 


Ind. — 1900-1902, B. A. 


1903 Minneapolis, Minn.—1903-1904, H. 8. 
Grimes, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
1904 Milwaukee, Wis. — 1904-1905, R. B. 


Schneider, Fremont, Neb. 

1905 Niagara Falls, N. Y.—1905-1906, M. F. 
Dunlap, O’Fallon, Mo. 

1906 Chicago, Ill.—1906-1907, Henry L. Goe- 
mann, Mansfield, Ohio. 

1907 Cincinnati, Ohio—1907, 
land, Baltimore, Md. 


Charles Eng- 


1908 St. Louis, Mo.—1907-1909, A. E. Rey- 


nolds, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

1909 Indianapolis, Ind. — 1909-1910, A. G. 

Tyng, Peoria, Ill. 

Chicago, Ill.—1910-1912, BE. M. Wayne, 

Delavan, Ill. 

1911 Omaha, Neb. 

1912 Norfolk, Va. — 1912-1914, 
Jones, Nashville, Tenn. 

1913 New Orleans, La. 

1914 Kansas City, Mo.—1914-1916, Lee G. 
Metcalf, Illiopolis, Ill. 

1915 Peoria, Ill. 

1916 Baltimore, Md.—1916-1918, E. C. Bik- 
enberry, Camden, Ohio. 

1917 Buffalo, N. Y 


1910 


Charles D. 


1918 Milwaukee, Wis. — 1918-1920, P. E. 
Goodrich, Winchester, Ind. 

1919 St. Louis, Mo. 

1920 Minneapolis, Minn.—1920-1922, Ben E. 
Clement, Waco. Texas. 

1921 Chicago, Ill. 

1922 New Orleans, La. — 1922-1924, F. E. 


Watkins, Cleveland, Ohio. 





1923 
1924 


1925 
1926 


1927 
1928 


1929 
1930 


1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 


1935 


1936 
1937 


1938 
1939 


1940 
1941 


1942 
1943 


1944 
1945 


Des Moines, Iowa. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—1924-1926, Fred G. 
Horner, Lawrenceville, 

Kansas . Mo. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—1926- 1928, C. D. Stur- 


tevant, Omaha, Neb. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Boston, Mass.—1928- a A. 8. Mac- 
Donald, Boston, Mas 

Peoria, Ill. — 1930, Bert Dow, Dav- 
enport, Iow 

Chicago, 1-1930- 1932, H.. A. Butler, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Houston, Texas. 

French Lick, Ind.—1932-1934, George 
E. Booth, Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Memphis, Tenn.—1934-1935, F. A. Der- 
by, Topeka, Kansas. 

St. Louis, Mo. —1936- 1937, 8. W. Wilder, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dallas, Texas—1937- 1939, O. F. Bast, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Toronto, Canada. 

Minneapolis, la ae 1941, E. H. 
Sexauer, Brookings, 8S. 

Louisville, Ky 

Toledo, Ohio—1941- 1943, S. L. Rice, 
Metamora, Ohio. 

Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo.—1943-1945, J. L. Welsh, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Chicago, III. 

Omaha, Neb.—1945, F. Peavey Hef- 
felfinger, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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EGYPT’S 1946 WHEAT CROP 
REPORTED BELOW AVERAGE 


The 1946 wheat harvest in Egypt 
was slightly smaller than the 1945 
crop of 44,300,000 bus, according to 
a preliminary estimate by officials of 


the 


Ministry of Agriculture. The 


indicated production is somewhat less 


than had been expected earlier. 


De- 


terioration in the crop was attributed 
to damage from hot winds in early 
May and to substantial losses from 
an attack of stem rust late in the 
growing season. 

As a result of the crop damage 


per 


acre yields are expected to be 


about the same as last year’s below 
average yields, with the decrease in 
production due to smaller seedings. 


The 


wheat acreage was reported at 


1,600,000 acres, or about 4% less than 


the 
age 


1945 acreage. The reduced acre- 
had not been foreseen, as some 


shift from barley to wheat acreage 


had 


been expected as a result of re- 


moving price support from barley, 
while wheat prices continued to be 
supported at a relatively high level. 

Reports indicate that some wheat 
imports may be needed by Egypt 
again this season as a result of the 
disappointing wheat crop and the pos- 


sibility of having to 


increase the 


proportion of wheat in the mixed 
flour, since grain sorghum outturns 


are 


also expected to be smaller than 


a year ago. 
The present composition of the 
country’s bread is 75% wheat flour 


and 
the 


25% grain sorghum. Stocks of 
type of sorghum used for admix- 


ture, however, are reported to be 
sufficient for use at the present rate 
only until the end of July. The sub- 
stitution of barley for grain sorghum 


in 


the bread for urban areas is 


planned from August to the end of 
September, when sorghums of the 
new crop should become available. 
The barley crop this year, however, 
is reported to be the smallest in 
recent years as a result of a marked 
reduction in the barley acreage for 
this season, and some difficulty in 
obtaining the necessary supply of 
barley may ensue. 

Reports state that a demand for 
wheat imports in exchange for the 
rice surplus is expected, as was the 
case in 1945. With a slightly larger 
crop, imports during the past season 
were-reported at about 2,100,000 bus. 
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GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 
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milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
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A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
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MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
. Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTLE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK City 
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For the baker who odies 


SHORT PATENT 


CHEROKEE | consinaianiahe 


STRAIGHT GRADE 


. 2... exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 





CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
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FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwits. 
PORTLAND ° OREGON 
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MILES 
POBZLAND, OREGON 


Millers'of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex. . 








“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft a a Pastry and Cake Flours 
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WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM-—PATENT 
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General Offices; Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
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Bread 


(Continued from page 64.) 


equipped with their own private bak- 
eries and sometimes also with mills. 
Excavations at this famous city, 
puried by an eruption of nearby Ve- 
suvius in 79 A.D., have brought to 
light round loaves of bread, often 
stamped with the name of the owner. 
On a visit to Pompeii during the war, 
one of the sights pointed out to me 
was the House of Sallust, the Baker, 
an imposing residence. 

When Julius Caesar went to Brit- 
ain in 55 B.C. he discovered that the 
Britons were an agricultural people 
who cultivated wheat and barley and 
made bread of it. Several centuries 
earlier, in 340 B.C., a Greek geogra- 
pher named Pytheas had visited Brit- 
ain, writing of it that the “wild” in- 
habitants lived in mean houses stored 
with grain which they plucked and 
ate as necessity arose. 





an 


The Symbol 


Throughout the ages bread has 
been the symbol for food. The famil- 
iar phrase in the Lord’s Prayer, 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” 
is a supplication for all sustenance 
as well as a plea for bread itself. 
Since the days when primitive man 
made his bread from ground acorns 
and nuts, bread in some form has 
nourished and nurtured the human 
race. Its history, from the flat 
pounded cakes of ancient Egypt and 
Assyria and Palestine to the whole- 
some white loaf of today, enriched 
with vitamins and minerals discov- 
ered by modern science, is the ro- 
mance of human nourishment. Bread 





Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Pricel 
rested 
epqnoraty, ving 
"fot fine 4 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 
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has had a greater influence on the 
destiny of man than any other one 
food. 

“Bread, milk and butter,” wrote 
Leigh Hunt about a century ago, “are 
of venerable antiquity. They taste of 
the morning of the world.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PITTSBURGH COURTESY OUTING 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — R. R. Sanborn, 
Pittsburgh flour broker, was chair- 
man and Harvey Woeckner, Manasha 
Paper Co., co-chairman, of the enter- 
tainment committee for the second 
summer ‘outing of the Pittsburgh 
Bakers Courtesy Club, July 15, at 





Butler Country. Club. Golf was 
played by 45 members. The straw 
hat awarded for golf was won by 
Ben H. Peoples of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. Sam Moyer of the Pitts- 
burgh Wax Paper Co., president of 
the club, presided at the evening din- 
ner sessions at which 60 members 
were present. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GEORGIA COUNCIL MEETING 


Atlanta, Ga. — Members of the 
Georgia Bakers Council in the Atlan- 
ta area held a monthly meeting at 
the Robert Fulton Hotel recently. 
Guests were Howard Fisch, Highland 
Bakery, Inc., newly elected president 
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of the state council, and C. S. 
Broeman, president of American Bak- 
eries Co. The meeting was conduct- 
ed by Forrest H. Holz, newly elected 
secretary of the state council. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CAPITAL STOCK REDUCED 
Albany, N. Y. — Drake Bakeries, 
Ine., of Kings County, reduced its 
capital stock from 370,000 shares, 30,- 
000 preferred at $100 par value, and 
340,000 no par value, to 170,000 
shares, 30,000 preferred at $100 par 
value, and 140,000 no par value. Pa- 
pers to this effect have been filed 

here with the secretary of state. 


the High-Moisture Shortening 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 


WESSON Oil & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO © SAVANNAH 
WEW ORLEANS e SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMPHIS © HOUSTON 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf; 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
eAKB' ChTrvy , MINNBSBSOTA 











ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR Mitts at FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LaSaux Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P, O. Box 646 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn K].OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA §, PA. : 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB 
Offices 
y¥ York City ans 





USDA Reports Drop 
in Farm Mortgage 
Debt Continues 


Washingtan, D. C.—Mortgage debt 
of farmers is the lowest since 1915, 
but there is strong evidence that it 
may be nearing the bottom of the 
downswing, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reported recently. 

The report prepared by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, shows 
total farm mortgage debt on Jan. 1 
at $5,081,000,000, less than half the 
peak total of 1923. This total is 
$190,000,000 below a year earlier, and 
is substantially smaller than in the 
two preceding years. The annual re- 
duction shown on Jan. 1 last year was 
$364,000,000, and on Jan. 1, 1944 it 
was $482,000,000. 

Besides the slowing up in the over- 
all decline, 20 states increased their 
farm mortgage debts in 1945, com- 
pared with only 8 states the year be- 
fore. In addition, only six states 
showed a greater reduction in 1945 
than in 1944, all the rest recording 
either an increase or a slower rate 
of decrease. 

Mortgage debts to private lenders 
on Jan. 1, 1946, were about $46,000,- 
000 larger than the year before. 
Debts to publicly sponsored agencies 
declined $236,000,000 in the same pe- 
riod. A continued high rate of land 
transfers contributed importantly to 
the volume of new farm mortgages 
recorded. 

Farm mortgages held by life in- 
surance companies declined by nearly 
$50,000,000 during the year, an ex- 
ception to the general increase for 
private lenders. The debt held by 
commercial banks was $58,000,000 
larger than a year earlier and that 
held by other private lenders was up 
nearly $38,000,000. 

Private lenders held nearly 70% 
of the total debt on Jan. 1 this year, 
compared with only 57% on Jan. 1, 
1940. Individual and other private 
lenders, excluding life insurance com- 
panies and commercial banks, held 
nearly 43%. Life insurances compan- 
ies held 17.4% and commercial banks 
about 10%. On Jan. 1, 1940, individ- 


.uals and others held only 33.6% of 


the debt, life insurance companies had 
14.9%, and commercial banks only 
8.1%. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN MILLERS OPPOSE 
ADOPTION OF STANDARDS 


Washington, D. C.—Adoption of 
standards of identity and enrichment 
for corn meal by the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency was opposed by corn 





millers at hearings conducted by the : 


agency here recently. 

The corn millers, in testimony of- 
fered at the hearing, said that adop- 
tion of the standards would necessi- 
tate installation of driers, laboratory 
equipment and employment of chem- 
ists. The proposed standards would 
prescribe definite limitations on mois- 
ture, fat, fiber and granulation, as 
well as enrichment. 

Spencer Werner, president of the 
Illinois Cereal Mills, Paris, Il., testi- 
fied at length with respect to tech- 


* nical problems involved in grinding 


meal and other corn products, and 
the effect the proposed standards 
would have on millers’ operations. 

It was brought out in the testi- 
mony that the present standards for 
corn meal may vary, particularly 
with. respect to granulation, even 
when sold under the same trade 
name, depending upon.the section of 


the country where consumed. . «.... 
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FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
* 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











NEW 


PHILADELPHIA 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








>THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People”’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











‘ 
i 
WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. | 
zy 
i 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal H 
Products | 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








x 


| €3 : ; 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 54 


3 








E.S. THOMPSON | 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 





New York City 








Augt 








1946 


Bidens 





FS 








pecan ig 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 












M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,’ Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





58, Mark Lane, | 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
LONDON, E. C. 3 | Cable Address: “‘D1PLomaA,"’ Glasgow 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | pF ARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address. ““Coventry.”’ London 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething: Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,’” London. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’ Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘“‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


| 
| 





CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: *‘PxuriiP,”’ Dundee 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 
| 46 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 











LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN, BELFAST DUBLIN BELFAST 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Belfast) Ltd 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS as x 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
d FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corys’ waists | 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON,E.C.3 | 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL | 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 





68 Constitution Street LEITH 4 rf 
81 buee erect. ree GLASGOW | Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 
ILLIAM a & SON in. y. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
FLOUR IMPORTERS v/h P. C. VIS ——.. 
see Cnemiese GLASGOW | FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


Established 1874 


| 


Cable .Address: ‘‘Visco” 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


. Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All, Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 


Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 


All codes used 


Pillsbury, Miour Mills Co., 


Sole Agents for the 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: “FELIXCOHEN” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,’’. Haarlem 








Established 1885 


| N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 


BULSING & HESLENFELD | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
tees Corenornnee With Shippers of 
OUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: ‘ Jos’’ 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 2 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,”” Rotterdam 


LOKEN & co. A / S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 








VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 


FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 














919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR asics 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











"ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAITI 


PromptSers 


— onnmauan rs 
| 
| 
| 


>RAIN 


Sie be | Institute of Tec caéhon 


Coilie VCO 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N.Y, - 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
(Questions on page 32) 











1. False. Duck eggs can be used 
for baking purposes. However, the 


whites contain a certain amount of 
anatin and therefore will not beat up. 
2. False. On a Reaumer ther- 
mometer the freezing point is zero 
and the boiling point is 80°. 
3. True. Many bakers add these 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


types of ingredients to their doughs 
during the warm months as a pre- 
ventive for rope. 


4, False. These sugars caramelize 
at about 325° F. 


5. True. Rancid shortening has-no 
place in the bakeshop, as any prod- 
uct in which it is used will be af- 
fected by the off-odor and taste. It 
is sometimes possible to sell it to a 
soap manufacturer. A 

6. True. There are reasons to sup- 
pose that at this temperature all 
bodies are devoid of heat. 


7. True. The use of alum, even 
in small quantities, according to 


medical evidence, is harmful. It is 
an adulterant which is used to enable 
inferior flour to be substituted for 
good flour in order to make edible 
bread. Its use is prohibited. 

8. False. Nuts contain from about 
40 to 60% fat or oil. This oil is 
likely to become rancid, giving the 
nuts an off-flavor. 

9. False. The United States stand- 
ards require that a minimum of 
13% oz of beans shall be used to 
make 1 gal of extract. 


10. False. Whole wheat flour con- 
tains wheat germ, which is high in 


fat. This fat turns rancid very read- 










There are no fashion designers on 
the staff of the Imbs Milling Co., 
nevertheless REX and CHARM are 
styled ...styled for fine bakery pro- 
duction. Both these fine brands are 
carefully protected from first to last 
—from wheat to final packaging... 
and no expense is spared to mill them 
from the wheats with superior bak- 
ing characteristics. That’s why these 
flours do such a fine job in the 


bakery. 


for Fine Production 


J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 43 
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ily. In the making of patent flour 
the germ is removed as much as 
possible. — 

11. True. This percentage was 
found necessary after a series of 
tests were conducted. A good fla- 
vored sour cream butter should be 
used. If the butter is salted, adjust- 
ment in the salt content of the dough 
is necessary. 

12. False. Even though the water 
is quite heavily chlorinated, the 
amount of chlorine used is so small 
that there is practically little or no 
effect on fermentation. 

13. True. It will run from about 
66 to 70% total sugar and about 1 
to 3% ash. 


14. True. As the center of a loaf 
of bread reaches only a temperature 
of about 210° F, the spores are not 
killed during baking. 


15. False. When mixed properly, 
good appearing macaroons can be 
produced by either procedure. When 
mixing by machine, care should be 
taken not to overmix, as this will 
make the mixture oily. The appear- 
ance will then be harmed. 


16. True. However, when recon- 
stituting 1 lb of dried yolks, most 
bakers use from 1 to 1% lbs of water. 


17. False. Granulated sugar should 
be used for greater spread. 
The greater spread is caused by the 
undissolved sugar crystals in the 
dough, melting during the early part 
of the baking period. 


18. False. The hot water would 
melt the shortening, producing a 
mealy crust. The flakes are caused 
by lumps of shortening in the dough 
melting during baking. 

19. True. If lady fingers are left 
on the pans after being baked, they 
will dry out rapidly. They are gen- 
erally baked in double pans, which 
retain heat for some time and thus 
would continue to bake .the lady fin- 
gers.- This type of product, like 
macaroons, should have a-soft bottom 
when baked. 


20. True. As sugar displaces about 
half its weight in water, the doughs 
become slacker if no allowance is 
made for this tendency. When high 
percentages of sugar are used, the 
gluten becomes softer, affecting the 
whole dough. Sugar is changed into 
carbon dioxide and alcohol by the 
action of the yeast. The liquid thus 
formed will affect the consistency of 
the dough. 





Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 58.) 
MICHIGAN 


Bernard W. Carroll and Ernest 
Brown have sold the North End Bak- 
ery in Albion to Verlin, Lowell and 
Demar Turner and Angelo--Johns, 
all of Jackson. 

Jacob Hoelzgen opened the Kae 
Marie Bakery in Grand Rapids re- 
cently. The bakery was formerly the 
Labotz Bakery. 

Sam. Robertson has opened the 
Belleville (Mich.) Bakery at 601 
Huron Drive.- 

Leonard and Melvin Kastelin have 
opened the Kastle Bakery at 452 W’. 
Leonard St., Grand Rapids. 

Herman Van Drie has sold his in- 
terest in the Model Bakery at Ionia 
to Andrew Kloster, who will operate 
in. partnership with John Van Drie. 


MINNESOTA 


Walter Cable of Detroit Lakes re- 
cently purchased the Frazee (Minn.) 


Augu 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


, 


d 
Ieleheane re. - 


SP 
CAKE TYP o.e° F 


X 
UGHNUT Mi 
QOLDEN RISE th 

PURPOSE MI 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 






















The Hallmark °° 
of Quality 
PERCY KENT? 
BAG COMPANY ,.* 
eeeeceeeoogoeoeeee® 
DOBRY’S BEST 
BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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For continued reading of the Bakeshop 
Notes appearing on the preceding page, 
please turn to page 74. 


Identity Standards 
for Enrichment of 
Macaroni Issued 


Washington, D. C.—The Food and 
Drug Administration of the Federal 
Security Agency has issued defini- 
tions and standards of identity for 
plain and enriched macaroni and 
noodle products. The definitions will 
become effective Oct. 9. 

The standards include provision for 
enrichment of macaroni, spaghetti, 
noodles and vermicelli. Millers who 
may be asked to supply enriched 
durum flour or enriched semolina for 
the purpose of producing enriched 
macaroni or other products are re- 
minded by the Millers National Fed- 
eration that federal regulations do 
not define enriched durum flour or 
enriched semolina. The federation 
adds that, from a legal standpoint, 
there are no such products,.. and 
neither was mentioned as a source 
of enrichment factors. 

Thiamine loss in making macaroni 
and noodles is estimated at 50%, 
while riboflavin loss is figured at 
30%, and niacin loss at 40%, the 
federation states. 

“Taking everything into consid- 
eration, it seems to us that the ad- 
dition of enrichment ingredients to 
macaroni and noodle products is 
something which should be left to the 
manufacturers of these products, and 
that millers should not become in- 
volved in the undertaking under 
present conditions,” the federation 
advises in a bulletin. ’ 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
TOPS CIVILIAN RECORDS 


Chicago, Ill.—Increased interest in 
the baking industry as a vocation 
was evidenced at the American In- 
stitute of Baking July 22, when a 
new class of 72 members, the forty- 
ninth and the largest civilian class 
in the history of the institute, start- 
ed on its 22 weeks course. 

Former service men studying under 











the GI bill of rights make up the 


greater part of the class. ‘Also en- 
rolled are three men from the army 
quartermaster food service schools, 
assigned to the course by the Quar- 
termaster General. 

The class membership represents 
all branches ‘of the baking industry, 
29 states and Canada. 

Two new staff members have been 
added. Sylvester Zenner is assigned 
as an assistant in the sweet goods 
and experimental laboratories,. and 
Charles Ulie will .assist with the sci- 
ence and laboratory teaching. 

Greeting students for the opening 
program were: Tom Smith, secretary 
of the American Bakers Association; 
Searing East of the ABA legal de- 
partment; Frank Jungewaelter, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; Dr. Frank- 
lin C. Bing, director of the insti- 
tute; John C. Morrell, president of 
the school alumni association; *‘Wil- 
moth C. Mack, business manager of 
AIB, and Victor Marx, member of the 
board of directors and chaiman of 
the C..B. Morison award. committee. 





“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


For many years of fine 
performance, 


SUPER-FLOUR 


has earned the trust of 
many bakers by con- 
stant attention to good 
baking quality and un- 
varying uniformity. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality Chillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 











aE 





High protein spring wheat, carefully 
milled to produce a better baking 
80% EXTRACTION FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








Pfeffer Milling Company Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


4 
Frank JAEGER Mi.unc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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Bakery from Winfield Lotterer. Mr. 
Cable has been employed at the 
Hotel Procter in Detroit Lakes. 

The front of the Tasty Food Shop 
in Anoka is being completely rebuilt. 
Ray Schanhaar is the owner. 

Roy Hof has purchased Werpy’s 
Bakery at Marshall. Mr. Hof, who 
formerly ran bakeries in Slayton and 
Glencoe, has remodeled the building. 

A new oven has been installed in 
the Howard Lake (Minn.) Bakery. 

Roy Opheim and Arland Gilbertson, 
former owners of the Grill Cafe in 
Morris, have purchased the Sweet 
Shop at Granite Falls. 

The Kenyon (Minn.) Bakery was 
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closed recently due to the flour short- 
age. . 
MISSOURI 

The Dixie Cream Doughnut Shop 
will be opened soon at Eldon by 
Chronister & Scheperle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Bennet of 
Seattle, Wash., will open a bakery 
and coffee shop at Savannah. They 
have purchased a. building in the 
business district and are having it 
remodeled. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Williams have 
opened Williams Bakery at 116 E. 
Third St., Lee’s Summit. 

The Florrisant Valley Locker Co., 


Ferguson, has opened a new frigid- 
dough bakery department. 


MONTANA 

Oliver O. Brown has sold the Gold 
Crust Bakery in Polson to Kenneth 
Bolson and Carl Wilson. 

Elmer Rowland has completed the 
building for his bakery in Valier, 
but has not been able to open be- 
cause of the flour shortage. 


NEBRASKA 
Robert Kinkaid has sold his bakery 
at Superior to Fred F. Haruda. Mr. 
Haruda operated a bakery at St. 
Paul for many years. 








ONE BAKER TELLS ANOTHER 


RED STAR YEAST 
& PRODUCTS CO. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
Luality Leaders Since 1882 


COMPRESSED YEAST «+ 


ENRICHMENT TABLETS « 


@ Don’t pay too much attention to what we say about 
Red Star Active Dry Yeast. It’s our baby. Naturally, we 
think it’s good. We think it will give you better flavor, 


better aroma, better crust color, better grain and texture, 


BAKING POWDER «+ 


ACTIVE DRY YEAST 
MALT SYRUP e« 


better keeping qualities. 

We know it won’t cost any more than compressed 
yeast (if as much) and our baker friends who are using 
it say they get bigger yields too! 


So, maybe you ought to try it. For detailed informa- 
tion, write to the Director, Technical Service Department. 


e YEAST FOOD 
FROZEN EGGS 
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Henry Harmony, who operates the 
Harmony Bakery in Lincoln, has 
opened a new retail bakery shop at 
6205 Havelock Ave. 

The Town Talk Retail Bakery at 
1310 O St., in Lincoln, has been re- 
opened for business after a_ two- 
week shutdown for remodeling. Gerte 
Schmidt is the manager. 

Loren Henning has purchased the 
Project Bakery at North Platte from 
Emil Sieler. 

The Cozad (Neb.) Bakery has a 
new refrigerated dough box, accord- 
ing to Russ’ Litchenwalter, proprie- 
tor. New commercial refrigerators 
also have been installed at the W. W. 
Rynearson Bakery in Leigh and the 
Jay Ernest Bakery in Albion. 

E. H. Knackstedt & Sons Bakery 
in Sidney has put in a new machine 
which manufactures ice cream mix 
and milk from powdered skim milk. 

The Ideal Bakery in Norfolk has 
been outfitted with complete new 
retail cases and some other equip- 
ment. R. J. Schulz and H. E: Schulz 
operate the company. 

E. C. Byerly has a new wrapping 
machine in his Byerly Bakery at 
Chadron. 

The Rotella Bakery at 2117 Pierce 
St., Omaha, has received delivery on 
a new molder. 

A vacuum roll machine has been 
added to the equipment of the Bruce 
Henning Bakery at Norfolk. 

Albert Chadwinkel has _ installed 
new flour handling equipment in his 
bakery at Alliance, along with a 
new dough conditioner. 

The Kurkowski Bakery at Grant, 
managed by Eugene Kurkowski, ex- 
serviceman, has a new combination 
bun divider and rounder. 

The City Bakery in Pierce, which 
has been closed for several months 
since the death of its owner, A. W. 
Wallen, has been reopened by the 
Henning Bakery of Norfolk. Mar- 
vin Schlender is the manager. 

The Stanley Bakery at Indianola 
was sold recently to Nicholas Dempe- 
wolf by Mrs. Kate Easton. 


NEVADA 


The City Bakery in Winnemucca 
was sold recently to Bishop and Mrs. 
William Hooft by Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam LaFay. Mr. and Mrs. LaFay 
are going into the bakery business 
at Klamath Falls, Oregon. 

C. C. Armuth has installed new 
equipment in the Home Bakery at 
Elko. A revolving tray oven has re- 
placed the old Dutch oven. 

J. F. Runyon recently purchased 
the Las Vegas (Nev.) Baking Co. 
from J. W. Costello. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Mohican Market and Bakery 
in Manchester is planning to repair 
and alter its shop. Total cost of the 
project, including new fixtures, will 
be $3,000. 

A bakery department, featuring 
pies and gingerbread, has_ been 
opened at White Lodge at Alton. 
George and Betty Woodman are the 
proprietors. ys 


NEW JERSEY 
Fire swept through Latimer’s Bak- 
ery in Wildwood recently, destroying 
500 bbls of flour. Caused by a bro- 
ken gas pipe, the fire resulted in an 
estimated damage of $150,000. 


NEW YORK 


Tierney’s Bakery in Goshen- has 
opened a branch bakeshop in War- 
wick. 

Mrs. Andrews Pie Shop, Inc., has 
been incorporated in Buffalo with a 
capital of 1,000 shares: Incorporators 
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are Alfred Andrews, Larue V. An- 
drews and Clinton M. McConnaughey, 
all of Buffalo. 

Kenneth Lucey of Geneva has pur- 
chased the Finch Bakery in Seneca 
Falls. 

Albert A. Schmusch, who has op- 
erated a bakery in White Plains for 
more than 20 years, sold his business 
recently and retired. 

Fire swept the Hathaway Bakeries 
in Rochester recently causing dam- 
age estimated at $1,600. The fire 
started when a supply of cartons and 
waxed paper ignited. 

Eddie Drake and Tony Frisk have 
acquired Jim’s Pastry Shoppe in EI- 
mira and will operate it under the 
name of The Pastry Shoppe. 

The Harmel Bakery, 2018 Bailey 
Ave., Buffalo, has been granted a 
building permit by the city to alter 
its shop at a cost of $22,000. 

A business name has been filed in 
Buffalo for Alps Pie Bakery by Steve 
Moshides. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed for the Dunking Donuts 
Co., 738 Tonawanda St., Buffalo. 
Partners are Joseph P. Healey and 
Erzelia L. Farham. 

A business name has been filed for 

the Wacky Donut Shoppe, 374 Sev- 
enth Ave., Buffalo, by Ellsworth 
Brill. 
A large oven exploded at the May- 
fair Baking Co. in Buffalo recently. 
Cause of the blast was thought to 
be an overnight accumulation of gas 
in the oven. Damage was estimated 
at $2,000 to the oven and $500 to 
the windows and fixtures. 

Paul’s Pies, Inc., has been incor- 
porated to conduct a bakery business 
in Buffalo, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, $100 par value. Directors 
are William H. Happ, Marjorie F. 
Hoffman and Margaret I. Murray, 
Buffalo. 

M. Mersel Baking Co., Inc., of the 
Bronx, has been dissolved, according 
to papers filed with the secretary of 
state in Albany. 

Bloom Bros. Bakery, Inc., has been 
chartered to deal in pastries and 
baked goods in Syracuse. Directors 
are Hyman Pearlman, Syracuse; 
Theodore Stark, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Carl Waltuck, Rochester. 

Van Dorn Baking Corp. has been 
chartered to conduct business in New 
York. Incorporators are Edith Kra- 
koff and Eleanora Pillar, Bronx, and 
Miriam B. Leway, Brooklyn. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Donald and Leona Kenny have 
opened the Don & Leo Bakery and 
Coffee Shop in Steele. The building 
has been remodeled and redecorated. 
Albert Swanson, owner of Har- 





THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn, 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








““Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 








1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
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vey’s Superior Bakery, Harvey, in- 
stalled new equipment recently. 

A new reel-type tray oven was in- 
stalled in the Hillsboro (N. D.) Bak- 
ery recently. Martin Pederson is the 
owner. 


OHIO 


The Covert Baking Co. of Middle- 
port opened its cold storage locker 
plant to the public Aug. 1. 

Richard Thatcher, recently dis- 
charged from the service, has opened 
a bakery in Hicksville. 

G. D. Watson recently purchased 
the Kelly Model Bakery in Galion. 

Walter. Adkins and Karl Klopf- 


stein have purchased the Stang Bak- 
ery in Fairmount from Mrs. Anna 
Stang. 


OKLAHOMA 


Mrs. S. W. Pemberton has sold her 
bakery in El Reno to the Harry 
Fischer interests of Pawnee and 
Chickasha. She formerly operated 
the Mrs. Pemberton Bakery in Okla- 
homa City. 

The Wewoka (Okla.) Baking Co. 
has completed an addition to its 
plant and increased its equipment. 

Jim Bills of Clinton has purchased 
the Bake-Rite Bakery at Chickasha 
and has assumed the management. 
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Mr. Bills also operates a bakery in 
Clinton. 

New delivery trucks have been pur- 
chased by DeGraffenreid’s Bakery, 
Oklahoma City; Boston Bake Shop, 
Tulsa; A. & M. Bakery, Stillwater; 
Bake Rite Bakery, El Reno, and the 
Wilson Bakery, Durant. 

Temple Moberly has moved his 
bakery at Norman into a new mod- 
ern plant and has installed new 
equipment. 

OREGON 

Mr. and Mrs. George Sanders have 
sold the Heppner (Oregon) Bakery 
to Clifford Aaberg and Bob Weiner. 

(Continued on page 78.) 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








Big Canadian Wheat 
Yields Threatened 
by Heat, Drouth 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports that hot, 
dry weather during the past week has 
forced grain crops to early maturity. 
General rains would be welcome to 
insure proper filling and to check de- 
terioration in some areas of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. For the prairie 
provinces as a whole, however, pros- 
pects remain fairly good. A con- 
tinuance of present weather condi- 
tions would result in an early har- 
vest. 

In some southern districts of Mani- 
toba harvesting of oats and barley 
has commenced. Cutting of wheat is 





EARLY CANADIAN WHEAT 
DELIVERIES START 


Winnipeg, Man.—Spring wheat 
from the 1946 crop is now being de- 
livered to country elevators in the 
early seeded areas of southern Al- 
berta. The wheat that is now being 
delivered was planted in late March, 
and early April. Yields are reported 
to be in the neighborhood of 18 to 
20 bus per acre, with No. 1 northern 
the predominating grade. 





expected to start this week, but 
will not be general until the mid- 
dle of August. Rust, hail and frost 
damage in this province is negligible. 
Consequently, wheat prospects ap- 
pear to be average or better. 

In Saskatchewan wheat crops vary 
from fair to good in the southeast. 
In central and west central districts 
the condition is poor to fair, with 
some damage from frost. 

In Alberta crop prospects are good 
with wheat practically all headed. In 
this province also there has been 
frost damage in northern areas. Har- 
vesting has started in southwest dis- 
tricts. 

The bureau recently estimated a 
possible yield of 492,000,000 bus of 
western wheat. This was arrived at 


as follows: 
Acres Yield 
Manitoba ......... 2,835,000 46,721,000 
Saskatchewan . 14,843,000 273,853,000 
Alberta 7,500,000 171,450,000 
TOtals ....+00000 26,878,008 492,024,000 


Last year the yield was 282,000,000 
bus and the 1939-43 average 421,120,- 
000 bus. Some private estimates 
place the average yield in Alberta at 
a much higher figure than that given 
by the bureau. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN EXPORT MOVEMENT 
DURING 1945-46 LARGE 


Vancouver, B. C. — The 1945-46 
crop year which ended July 31 creat- 
ed the largest export movement of 
grain through this and other British 
Columbia ports in nearly a decade. 
The 1946-47 crop year gives promise 


of a movement much greater if' not 
double the past season. 

Preliminary figures on grain ship- 
ments through British Columbia ports 
in the past season show 66,789,415 
bus, of which 61,075,547 bus were 
cleared from local elevators. This 
compares with only 10,000,000 bus 
the previous year. July shipments, 
constituting the “clean-up” for the 
season, were the smallest in some 
months, running to only 1,150,000 
bus. At present elevator stocks here 
at 2,500,000 bus are near the lowest 
point in history and compare with 
the port’s elevator working capacity 
of 19,500,000 bus. Movement of the 
new prairie grain crop is expected to 
start late this month or early in 
September. 

Canadian Wheat Board officials 
have made a preliminary estimate 
of 100,000,000 to 125,000,000 bus to 
move through the port in the coming 
season. 

Signing by Canada of the four-year 
wheat agreement with Great Britain 
will result in heavy export shipments 
through this port, according to west- 
ern grain leaders. These shipments 
are expected to get under way in 
September and continue through the 
fall and winter months when eastern 
navigation is closed. 

D. B. Kane, Canadian Wheat Board 
representative stationed here, has 
declined to make any definite state- 
ment on the amount of grain to move 
through local elevators this season 
but is leaving shortly for Winnipeg 
for a conference at which the mat- 
ter will be discussed. The general 
impression among the trade is that 
the amount going from here will be 
largely determined by the wishes of 
the United Kingdom buyers. 
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WHEAT BOARD AUTHORIZES 
FLOUR SALES TO BRITAIN 


Toronto, Ont.—On July 30 the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board authorized of- 
fers by Canadian mills of maximum 
quantities of government regulation 
flour to the British Ministry of Food 
for August only. All the flour of this 
kind which mills are able to produce 
for that month is now booked. 

The price fixed for this business is 
$11.80 per 280 lbs, eastern Canadian 
winter ports, with 5c less for ship- 
ment from Montreal and the usual 
differentials for other ports. 

Canadian mills are now awaiting 
authorization of flour offers to mar- 
kets other than the United Kingdom. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NET PROFITS UP 


Toronto, Ont. — Goderich (Ont.) 
Elevator and Transit Co., Ltd., re- 
ports net profits, including refund- 
able portion of taxes, of $96,054 for 
the year ending March 31, 1946. This 
compared with $95,810 for the pre- 
ceding year. Working capital in- 
creased to $408,567 from $364,451 
last year. In his report to share- 
holders G. L. Parsons, president, said 
the aggregate of grain shipped 
through the company’s elevators for 
the year was slightly in excess of 








25,000,000 bus, the company’s great- 
est yearly accomplishment. Of the 
grain handled 82% was for domestic 
milling and feeding and the other 
18% for export. 
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RETURNS FROM EUROPE 


Winnipeg, Man.—Geo. S. Mathieson, 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, returned here recently, fol- 
lowing an absence of two months. 
During that period he visited the 
United Kingdom and sections of the 
Continent, in connection with work 
associated with the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1945-46 Exports of 
Wheat, Flour Total 
372,000,000 Bus 


Toronto, Ont.—During the 12 
months ending June 30, 1946, Can- 
ada’s wheat and flour’ exports 
amounted to 372,000,000 bus, or prac- 
tically 10,000,000 tons. This is the 
second largest wheat and flour ship- 
ment in the history of the Canadian 
grain trade. 

It includes the surplus from the 
1945 crop and the last of the war- 
time reserves held in this country. 
As a result, the carry-over of wheat 
is at a minimum. Besides meeting 
home requirements of the United 
Kingdom during the past year, Can- 
ada has furnished large quantities of 
wheat to India, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Norway. 

In the 11 months of the 1945-46 
crop year ending with June 30 Cana- 
dian exports of flour totaled 12,613,- 
888 bbls. In that period 75 countries 
received shipments. The leading 25 
markets are listed below in order of 
their importance: 

















Bbls 

United Kingdom or orders ...... 5,715,726 
OPP Ts ory ee ee 1,081,650 
NR Te as eh Pee 450,210 
Philippine Islands ............+.. 411,619 
PROUD, o's bo ede voeioawes 403,624 
pS See Se amr eta ee Be oo 396,779 
Trmeeaa GNG TEpaso ....creccves 341,271 
WePiceee BOUT ACPICR. 2.6 ic cicvives 298,946 
ASR. ae ee ere on 273,524 
EY a VUES HERES Sieh 50a NPE ES 270,362 
0 er ce oe eee ee ee oe 256,647 
Other British West Indies ..... 220,003 
Brition Mast Atrice <«..isccsssees 198,296 
CE cease cecete res eee Fev arereye 188,552 
Cr ck VGk 6 Gio 508d 6a 0 sates ete ts 160,582 
SE CD 44: & 600.8, 6:0-6-6:0.0:5,0%5 6 155,971 
Ae * 
Venezuela ..... 
Hong Kong 
0 Se ee Paras % 
ree 116,355 
0 Sere PP ent Seer 88,737 
pO TEE EA Te ee 88,259 
French West Indies ............ 74,955 
WEES RUE SAL Satie eS ss 0480s 8 72,916 
EE Paka echee ot Preaek s ch teh ome 754,165 

GD. nave reid tees Hee bes owns v4 12,613,888 
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U. KS WHEAT NEEDS SET 
AT 13,470 TONS DAILY 


London, Eng.—Asked in Parliament 
how much wheat was necessary to 
provide a ration of 12 oz of bread per 
person per day for the United King- 
dom, Dr. Summerskill, replying for 
the Minister of Food, estimated 13,- 
470 tons per day. The population is 
roughly 46,000,000 persons. 





Export Wheat Price 


$1.55 Bu Until 
Further Notice 


Winnipeg, Man.—In instructions to 
shippers, exporters and mills, the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board on July 31 ad- 
vised that effective Aug. 1, 1946, and 
until further notice, the price on ex- 
port sales of wheat to the British 
Ministry of Food will be the same as 
that which prevailed during July, 
1946—$1.55 bu, plus 5c bu carrying 
charge for No. 1 northern, basis in 
store Fort William-Port Arthur, Van- 
couver and Churchill. 

No offers of export wheat may be 
made without permission of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board. 

Regarding domestic wheat, effec- 
tive Aug. 1, and until further no- 
tice, the price on domestic sales will 
be the same as that which prevailed 
during July, 1946—$1.25 bu, basis No. 
1 northern in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur and Vancouver. 

In addition, the instructions stated 
that effective Aug. 1, 1946, and until 
further notice, the sales and account- 
ing differentials presently in effect 
will remain unchanged. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PROFITS JUMP HIGH 
FOR CANADA BREAD 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada Bread Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, reports net profits for 
the year ending June 30, 1946, of 
$292,441, including $4,800 refundable 
tax, compared with $265,404, includ- 
ing refundable tax of $2,000, in the 
previous year. Operating profits of 
$828,880 were up from $696,886 in the 
preceding 12 months, while deprecia- 
tion was little changed at $249,515. 

Reserve for income and _ excess 
profits tax was increased to $211,200 
from $188,500 and with the estab- 
lishment of a pension fund for em- 
ployees, an initial payment of $98.- 
507 was charged to the year’s opera- 
tions. Net working capital of $471.- 
278 at June 30, 1946, was up from 
$315,930 on: the same date last year. 

A. V, Loftus, general manager, 
stated that sales in the last 12 months 
were the highest in the company’s 
history. At the present time, he add- 
ed, sales in dollar value are three 
times the amount they were in 1932- 
33 and since 1932 every year has 
shown an increase in total sales. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
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F. M. ROSS NAMED MANAGER 


Winnipeg, Man.—Frank M. Ros:, 
formerly assistant manager, has been 
appointed manager of Eastern Ter- 
minal Elevator Co., Ltd., here, suc- 
ceeding C. Stuart Langille, who has 
retired. Mr. Ross has been connect- 
ed with the grain business at For' 
William and Winnipeg since 1918. He 
joined the Eastern Terminal Com- 
pany in 1928. John Tees, formerly 
with James Richardson & Sons, Ltd.., 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, has been 
appointed assistant manager. 
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Feed Shortage Relief in Sight, 
Cornell University Analyst Says 


New York, N. Y.—Improvement in 
the feed supply and demand rela- 
tionship, both immediately and in the 
future, is seen by Dr. L. C. Cun- 
ningham, agricultural economist of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., in 
an analysis of the situation issued 
July 15. 

In a relatively short time, Dr. Cun- 
ningham says, the critical feed short- 
age in feed deficit areas of the Unit- 
ed States has been relieved. This 
sudden change was coincident with 
(1) the expiration of OPA price ceil- 
ings and regulations on farm prod- 
ucts; (2) the progressive develop- 
ment of prospects for bumper feed 
grain production this season; and (3) 
some reduction in livestock. 

The flow of feed through normal 
commercial channels is rapidly being 
re-established, Dr. Cunningham says. 
The return to free market prices does 
not, of course, make any more total 
feed, but it does affect the distribu- 
tion of it, both in place and time. 
Feed prices may be somewhat higher 
this summer, but the feed shortage 
is about over, he believes. If July 1 
crop prospects materialize, the live- 
stock and grain situations should 
reach reasonable adjustment by fall, 
although on a higher price level than 
a year ago. The high protein feed 
situation shows less improvement 
than the grain situation, he points 
out. Dr. Cunningham’s analysis fol- 
lows: 

The 1946 spring pig crop of some 
52,000,000 head, which is being car- 
ried along on old corn and which 
will be finished this fall and winter 
on new corn, is slightly larger than 
the spring pig crop of 1945. The 
average slaughter weight of these 
hogs, however, is likely to be consid- 
erably lighter than that of a year 
ago because of a much less favorable 
hog-corn price ratio. 

The 1946 fall pig crop, as indicated 
by farmers’ reports in June on breed- 
ing intentions, will be about 17% 
smaller than a year earlier, and the 
smallest fall pig crop since 1938. 


PIG CROP 
Year Spring Fall Total 
BOG cisece 51,570,000 35,144,000 86,714,000 
BAG oscccs 52,324,000 29,100,000 81,424,000 
Per cent 
change .. +2 —17 —6 
Poultry 


In the period January to June of 
this year, the total number of chicks 
hatched by commercial hatcheries 
was down approximately 20% com- 
pared with a year ago. Most all of 
this reduction was in May and June. 
The reduction in chicks for broiler 
production was much greater than 
that for chickens to be raised. Con- 
sequently, the number of chicks and 
young chickens on farms on July 1 
this year was 15% smaller than last 
year. Also, it appears that the num- 
ber of chickens raised in 1946 will 
be some 15% smaller than the num- 
ber raised in 1945. 


CHICKENS RAISED 


% Change Pre- 
from ceding 


Period Million Average Year 
1937-41 av. ......0. 657 eeoe eees 
—) po ae 750 . +14 

Lh ae 821 +25 +9 
OG Sc bea coc 700° + 7 —15 


*Preliminary. 


More old hens are expected to be 
held over so that the total number of 
layers next fall and winter is ex- 
pected to be about 10% smaller than 
last year. 

The number of turkeys raised dur- 


ing 1946 is expected to be about 15% 
smaller than the number raised in 
1945. 

In the Northeast, the number of 
chicks and young chickens on July 1 
this year was 28% smaller than a 
year ago. In New England, the 
number of layers during June was 
down 23%. More layers were on 
hand than a year ago in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and 
for the three states the increase 
was 6%. 

Dairy Cattle 

During 1945 the number of milk 
cows declined 3%, and the 7% reduc- 
tion in the number of yearling dairy 
heifers on hand Jan. 1, 1946, as com- 
pared with a year ago indicated a 
continued downward trend in the 
milk cow population during 1946. 

The rate of grain feeding to milk 
cows this summer is materially low- 
er than the high level of last year. 
Because of the expected less favor- 
able butterfat-feed price relationship, 
grain feeding per cow next fall and 
winter is likely to continue below 
that of a year ago. 

GRAIN FED DAILY PER MILK COW 


(In pounds) 
Feb. 1 Apr. 1 


June 1 
so , Me 5.56 5.54 4.11 
SUGe:, encbenks ve 5.55 5.48 3.56 
Pct. change.... 0 —1 —13 


In New York state, grain feeding 
per cow on June 1 was 21% lower 
and on July 1 was 22% lower .than 
on those dates a year ago. 


Beef Cattle 

The total number of beef cattle 
continues at a relatively high level, 
but the feeding of cattle in the corn 
belt so far in 1946 has been on a 
reduced level. The number of stocker 
and feeder cattle shipped into the 
corn belt states during the first five 
months of 1946 was 6% smaller than 
in the corresponding period of 1945. 
Under recent. price conditions, the 
feeding of beef cattle to a high finish 
had not been profitable. Dry-lot 
feeding operations in the corn belt 
this coming fall and winter are ex- 
pected to be continued on a reduced 
scale as compared with former years. 


Sheep and Lambs 


Sheep numbers have been declin- 
ing since 1942. This year, the early 


spring lamb crop was 13% less than 
in 1945 and the late crop also is ex- 
pected to be smaller. 


Horses and Mules 
The number of horses and mules 
continues to decline and the feed re- 
quirements for this class of livestock 
is much smaller than in former years. 


All Livestock 

Both numbers and feeding rates per 
head in all classes of livestock with 
the possible exception of feed per 
hen will probably be lower during 
the coming fall and winter than a 
year ago. The reduction in feed re- 
quirements may be as much as 10%. 


Feed Supplies 


Total farm stocks (old crop) of 
corn, oats and barley on July 1 were 
21% smaller than a year ago. Oat 
stocks were about one third larger, 
but corn stocks were 30% smaller 
and barley stocks 15% smaller. 


FARM STOCKS OF GRAINS JULY 1 


Year Corn Oats Barley Total 
Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil. 
Bus. Bus. Bus. Tons 
BOGG ccccces 739 209 46 25.1 
1946 ncccece 515 278 39 19.8 
Pct. change .—30 +33 —15 —21 


Grain Production 


Based on July 1 reports, prospects 
are bright for bumper feed grain pro- 
duction this season. The corn crop is 
indicated to be the largest on record. 
The small grain crops are of near- 
record size. The total production of 
corn, oats and barley in 1946, based 
on July 1 indications, will be even 
larger than the very high produc- 
tion in 1945. The 1946 corn crop is 
reported to be 11% larger than a 
year ago, the oat crop 5% smaller 
and the barley crop 13% smaller. 
The combined tonnage of these three 
grains this year is 6% larger than 
a year ago. 

The 1946 planted acreage of sor- 
ghums is about 4% smaller than in 
1945. 

The total wheat crop this year of 
1,090,000,000 bus is the fourth con- 
secutive billion-bushel crop, but is 
about 3% smaller than last year’s 
crop. 

GRAIN PRODUCTION 


1945 1946 

Mil. Bu Mil. Bu. 

CTE cc cbvcdosccossncces 3,018 3,342 
MED ptnseciercges beenes 1,548 1,471 
MR a 264 230 
Mil. Tons Mil. Tons 

TED ccc ccvecdoceceness 115.6 122.6 
Mil. Bu Mil. Bu. 

WPMORE ccccncccecccsqeoes 1,123 1,090 





CLERKS WANTED—Young British housewives here surrender their 
bread units for their Sunday cakes in Petticoat Lane, London’s famous 
Sunday shopping center, on the first morning of rationing. A Petticoat 
Lane baker reported that he expected to accumulate no less than 750,- 
000 bread units at the end of the first four-week rationing period. In 
his window was a sign: Experienced Clerks Wanted. 
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PAWNEE, COMANCHE 
SEED AVAILABLE 


Kansas City, Mo. — Certified seed 
wheat of any of the approved varie- 
ties grown in Kansas will be made 
available this year to any wheat 
grower in the United States, accord- 
ing to an announcement issued re- 
cently by the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Association. Information re- 
garding the obtaining of certified seed 
may be had by writing Jess B. Smith, 
president of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Association, 1212 Board of 
Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo., or 
C. E. Skiver, director of the associa- 
tion, P.O. box 434, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas. An estimated 3,000,000 bu of 
high-yielding certified wheats such as 
Pawnee and Comanche will be on 
hand for diseribution this year. The 
records made by these newer varieties 
in high yields and resistance to dam- 
age has made them highly preferred 
by growers, the association points 
out, and inquiries about them have 
been coming from outside Kansas. 





next fall appears to be much less 
favorable than that for feed grains. 
The 1946 acreage of cotton, as re- 
ported on July 1, was 3% larger than 
the 1945 acreage, but the soybean 
acreage is down 13%, the flaxseed 
acreage down 37% and the peanut 
acreage down 2%. Although im- 
ports of oil meals will undoubtedly 
increase, oil meals supplies for next 
winter will be considerably smaller 
than those used during the past year. 
ACREAGE OF OIL-BEARING SEEDS 
(1,000 Acres) 
Year Soybeans Cotton Flax Peanuts 
17,749 3,914 = 3,958 


18,316 2,465 3,882 
% change —13 +3 —37 —2 


Price Level Rising 

The wholesale commodity price 
level of the country has been rising 
and is expected to continue to rise. 
This means prices of individual crops 
and livestock products fluctuate 
about a higher and higher base. Dur- 
ing the past year, prices of farm 
products in established wholesale 
markets have risen nearly 20% and 
commodities other than farm prod- 
ucts have increased 8%. 


Some Suggestions 


“These facts,” says Dr. Cunning- 
ham, “indicate the: following to be 
good business for northeastern farm- 
ers: 


a Don’t buy much feed ahead. 
4 Use up old supplies on hand. 


oa. Start making use of home-grown 
grains as soon as available. 


4. Maintain cows and hens at nor- 
mal-levels for your farm. 


a Keep in mind that you are oper- 
ating on a price level that is both 
relatively high and unstable.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRM INCORPORATED 


‘Fulton, Ky.—The Browder Milling 
Co., Inc., here has been incorporated 
with capital of $100,000 by O. W. 
Robinson, C. W. Hudgens, and O. L. 
White. The new owners recently 
purchased the firm from Joe Brow- 
der, the founder, and his partners, 
Mrs. Edna Browder and Leon Brow- 
der, widow and son of the other 
founder, Enoch Browder. 

























































“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of/- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


Milled Correctly for Better 
Bakery Performance 


=" ACME = 
= GOLD DRIFT = 


BAKERY FLOURS 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





















AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 










Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 










Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 75.) 


John Kraft and his sons, Alfred 
and Paul, have purchased half in- 
terest in the Canby (Oregon) Bak- 
ery from Jim Crist. 

J. F. Hunter and Steve Aalberg 
have opened the Cameo Bakery at 
106 N. Killingsworth, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Coplay (Pa.) Bakeries has 
purchased the old borough hall prop- 
erty on Second Street for $3,500. 
Possession will be taken as soon as 
the borough can find another place to 
store fire equipment. 

The Little American Finer Frosted 
Food Co. has been named the exclu- 
sive distributor for the Home Kitch- 
en Co. in the Pittsburgh district, ac- 
cording to C. A. Duffy, sales man- 
ager. ‘ 

Warren Quigg has opened a bakery 
at 715 Mill St., Bridgeville. 

French’s Pie Shoppe has_ been 
opened at 214 W. Washington St., 
Corry. 

Ray’s Bakery in McConnellsburg, 
which has been closed for five years, 
has been reopened by Murray Ray. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Jara have, 
purchased the bakery at New Wil- 
mington from Robert Mounts. 

Frank J. Wolf has purchased Gros- 
ser’s Bakery in Elliott and changed 
the name to Wolf’s Bakery. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The remodeling of the Maple Leaf 
Bakery in Regina has been complet- 
ed. John Santalab, owner, came 
from Jugoslavia to Vancouver in 
1926, and established the Montreal 
Bakery there. He sold it in 1930 and 
established the Maple Leaf Bakery 
in Regina in 1931. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


J. C. S. Bielski has opened the Pal- 
mett Donut Shop at 2013 Green St. 
in Columbia. 

The Sunset Bakery was opened re- 
cently in Abbeyville by Curtis Beau- 
ford. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Pioneer Bakers, Inc., have been 
incorporated to operate and super- 
vise bakeries at Yankton with cap- 
ital stock of $50,000. Incorporators 
are Alviana Foshaug and David I. 
Arneson, Minneapolis, and Charles H. 
Gurney, Nancy W. Gurney and John 
A. Walsh, Yankton. 

A four-section retarded dough re- 
frigerator has been installed in 
Wally’s Bakery at Arlington. Wal- 
lace Eklein is the proprietor. 

The South Dakota state peniten- 
tiary at Sioux Falls has purchased a 
new large size reel oven for its bak- 
ery. 

TEXAS 

David L. Kelly has sold the Ameri- 
can Bakery in Fort Worth to D. B. 
Brown. The new owner will operate 
the bakery under the same name. 

The D. & H. Bakery, recently 
opened at 4109 Hemphill St., in Fort 
Worth, specializes in pecan pies. 

A. Cadena has opened the City 
Bakery and Cafe at Benavides. 

A bakery has been opened by Paul 
E.-Borel at Conroe. 


R. C. Sewell has opened the Pie 


Shop at 310 N. Sylvania Ave. in Fort 
Worth. 
VIRGINIA 


A permit to construct a new bak- 
ery has been granted to the Smith- 
field Bakery in Newport News by 
the Civilian Production Administra- 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA: 



































FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Interested in Obsolete Bags — Cotton, Burlap, 
Paper. What have you? 
Offer Processed Used Bags. 
What do you need? 
Write, Wire, Phone GREAT WESTERN BAG CO. 


1427 N. Credo St. Louis 6, Mo 
W. J. CUNNIFF, Mer. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Miune Co., Inman, Kan. 























Chickasha Milling Co. 
’ Oapacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800. bbls OKLA. “Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member_Millers’ National Federation 
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tion. Cost of the building, a one- 
story cinder-block structure, is esti- 
mated at $10,000. 

The Continental Baking Co. will 
construct a new $20,000 addition to 
its plant in Richmond. 


WASHINGTON 


Construction has been started on 
a new $25,000 building for the Pal- 
ace Baking Co. in Walla Walla, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Nellie Amlward, man- 
ager. The firm will install new 
equipment. 

The Olga (Wash.) Home Bakery 
has been opened by Mr. and Mrs. 
Orvil Senf. 

- WISCONSIN 

Mmes. Perenchio and Schroeder. of 
Harvard, Ill., have opened a new bak- 
ery in Fontana. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Marsh, who 
operated a bakery in Delafield before 
the war, will reopen their bakery 
in Oconomowoc. Mr. and Mrs. Rus- 
sell Ciark will be associated with 
them in the business. 

Val Borne has sold his bakery in 
Westb: to Grant Rudie. Mr. Rudie 
has taien possession, but he does not 
expect to continue in the bakery busi- 
ness. 

Wal:er Krahn opened Krahn’s Bak- 
ery ii Watertown recently. The 
origin] date for the opening was 
postponed because of the delays in 
gettin; the necessary equipment. 

The Athens (Wis.) Bakery was 
damaged by smoke recently when an 
oil stove caught fire in the shop. 

Felix Odehnal has sold his shop 
at 735 University Ave. in Madison to 
Al Rieselman, Monticello, Iowa. Mr. 
Odehral is retiring after 20 years 
in the business. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed Hampel have 
leased their bakery in Evansville to 
Mr. and Mrs. James Foss of Me- 
nomonie. 

Roland’s Home Bakery in Milton 
Junction has been sold to Ralph M. 
Blake of Ripon by Roland Barker. 

Solly’s Bakery and Dairy Store was 
opened at 1317 Milwaukee Avenue in 
South Milwaukee recently by Saul 
Schnoll. 

Donald Duwe has purchased the 
Mother’s Home Bakery in Sturgeon 
Bay from Mrs. Katherine Carmody 
and Mrs. Walter Hoerres. 

L. R. Gregory has acquired the 
Community Bake Shop in Wausau 
from Albert Larson. Mr. Gregory 
has been in charge of the H. C. 
Prange Bakery Co. in Sheboygan for 
several years. 

The Cremo Bakery in Ashland suf- 
fered losses in excess of $300 during 
a flash flood recently. Included in 
the loss were flour, sugar, raisins 
and other ingredients which were 
stored in the basement. 





The Moundridge Milling Co. 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


a 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 
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KROGER CO. ESTABLISHES 
SPECIAL HEDGING FUND 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—According to Jo- 
seph B. Hall, president, the Kroger 
Co. has established a reserve fund 
of $1,500,000 as protection against 
possible inventory losses caused by 
price fluctuations. 

At the same time Mr. Hall an- 
nounced that income for the 24-week 
period ending June 15 totaled $4,193,- 
731, an increase of $1,722,438 over 
the same period in 1945. 

Gross sales for the same period of 


1946 reached $236,475,155, or $32,- 
145,706 above that for the same pe- 
riod last year, although the average 
number of stores operated during the 
period declined from 2,847 to 2,704. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——-— 


ANTI-TOBACCO DRIVE 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The city health 
department here is making a drive 
to compel bakeries to keep their 
premises and their products up to 
ordinance requirements which pro- 
hibit the use of tobacco in any form 
where food is handled, prepared or 
served. 
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Lamb Fat Used 
e 2 
in Baking 

At a recent demonstration in Cedar 
City, Utah, lamb fat was used as part 
of shortening ingredients in baking. 
The demonstration was sponsored by 
an auxiliary of the- Southern Utah 
Livestock Association. Breads, both 
fancy and plain, were made, together 
with many kinds of pastry. The use 
of the lamb fat, blended in equal pro- 
portions with lard and beef fat, was 
conceived as a means of conserving 
food products. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN eeneeenes 


Ope 
Chicago Great. Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln "Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Board of Trade Building 











Heres one baking worry you can drop at our door | 


Life is difficult enough for a baker 
without worrying about the quality of 
nonfat dry milk solids. 


That’s one worry you can drop at our 
door! 


When you use 6% Borden’s Bakery- 
Tested Breadlac you need never worry 
that nonfat dry milk solids will cause 
trouble in your mix. You need not worry 
about “wild doughs.” You need not 
worry about the quality of your bread. 


The reasons are simple! 


Borden’s Bakery-Tested Breadlac is 
tested in a series of tests that is a 


<ADez 
Sonal i 


NONFAT DRY Fae 
n” -ADS : 





Bakery-Test. And samples of nonfat 
dry milk solids that do not meet strin- 
gent requirements are never, never sold 
as Breadlac. 


The milk from which Breadlac is 
made must pass strict chemical and 
bacteriological tests. Samples of nonfat 
dry milk solids are then sent to the 
Borden Bakery-Test Laboratory where 
they are checked; tested, and baked in 
bread under bakery conditions. 


Doughs are tested for absorption, 
acidity, fermentation. The finished 
loaves are scored for appearance, fla- 
vor, bloom, texture, keeping quality. 

Because of this thorough bakery- 


testing you can be absolutely certain 
you will get a bread with all these fine 


qualities. A bread that’s soft and silky. 
A bread with creamy crumb color, good 
slicing quality. 

Ask your jobber about Borden’s 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac. 


As long as there is a government set- 
aside on nonfat dry milk solids produc- 
tion, there naturally will be limited 
supplies of Breadlac for the bakery 
trade. We are delivering what avail- 
able production we do have on a fair 
and equitable basis. 


Should you have a baking prob- 
lem, one of our bakery engineers will 
be glad to work with you shoulder to 
shoulder in solving it. This advisory 
service is free. Ask your jobber, or write 
to us direct. 


Bordens BREADLAC 


SPRAY PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SoLIDS ( BAKERY’ ror Bakers 
TESTED, 


The Borden Conipany, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

















CONTROLS FAIL.—Milling, Liver- 
pool, Eng., “the only complete week- 
ly milling journal published in the 
British Empire,” complains that 
Great Britain is the “mug” in the 
game of world food relief. ‘Others,’ 
says its editor, ‘‘who have had plenty 
of food, and still have more than 
Great Britain, have made all sorts 
of promises, but they have shown 
marked disinclination to indulge in 
compulsion or to deny themselves to 
any extent. Why should we blame 
them? It is their food. While we 
do not blame them, we object to their 
telling Great Britain what she should 
do. Great Britain is soft enough to 
shoulder any burdens which may be 
camouflaged in the name of human- 
ity. . . . Apparently, we must ac- 
cept the statements made by experts 
that there is a world shortage of 
grain, due more to large quantities 
of it having been used for purposes 
other than human consumption than 
to crop failures, though we believe 
the seriousness of the situation has 
been deliberately exaggerated in or- 
der to give the politicians and plan- 
ners a better opportunity of playing 
upon the gullible public mind. The 
people’ may dimly wonder why Great 
Britain should always be the country 
to make the first and the last sacri- 
fice, but if they delve further into the 
matter they will have to look beyond 
the supply position to discover the 
reason for the shortage of grain. In 
such a case it will not take them long 
to discover that official blundering was 
largely responsible for it and it will 
not cheer them up to find that fur- 
ther plans are being made that will 
inevitably lead to further blunders.” 
Milling takes a pretty dim view of 
government controls. No crisis ever 
could catch the food trades. napping 
under the futures system, he says, 
but it has been otherwise with gov- 
ernment devices, and consumers have 
suffered most for these mistakes. 
Collection of foodstuffs by govern- 
ments not only is breaking down, as 
is admitted in official circles, but al- 
ready has broken down. 
“Monopolies,” concludes the editor, 
“are anathema to the British gov- 
ernment, which, however, is engaged 
in setting up the greatest monopolies 
the world has ever seen, and if the 
present experience with regard to 
grain is anything to go by, it looks as 
though the government is going to 
make as big a mess of trade in fu- 
ture as history has shown to be the 
lesson of control and government 
monopolies throughout the ages.” 


% % % WHOLE WHEATERS of the 
evangelistic type could have been 
expected to make what capital they 
might from the high extraction 
phases of the world wheat famine. 
One of them (Elspeth Bennett, man- 
ager of the nutrition service in the 
cereal department of Ralston Purina) 
sounds off in the current number of 
Life and Health, which calls itself 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 


By Carroll K. Michener 


the “national health magazine.” She 
pays a fine tribute to wheat and its 
food derivatives, so generally taken 
for granted and so seldom given due 
credit for services rendered to man- 
kind, but then introduces a sour note, 
thus: “It is true that ‘enriched’ white 
flour does have synthetic nutrients 
added to it in an effort to recapture 
the original nutritive value of the 
grain, but the purpose is only par- 
tially accomplished. . . . How much 
simpler it would be to eat the whole 
grain, either in cereal form or as 
bread made from whole wheat flour.” 
She suggests that the food emer- 
gency “has demonstrated the tasti- 
ness of the less refined ‘emergency’ 
wheat products,” and concludes that 
we should “apply the lessons learned 
to meeting our individual dietary 
needs better in normal times.” This 
conclusion is faithfully antiphonal to 
the thought of the magazine’s editor, 
who has captioned the article: 
“Whole Wheat Serves the World in 
Famine—Make It Serve You in Time 
of Plenty.” # # ® Elspeth is under 
the too common misapprehension 
that Kind Providence had the stom- 
achs of men in mind when the wheat 
berry was fashioned and that if mere 
perpetuation of the wheat plant was 
in the purview of the All Wise this 
was a mere secondary consideration. 
She says: “So often Nature proves 
her ability to provide wisely for man, 
and there is no better evidence of 
this than in the whole wheat kernel. 
In human nutrition thiamine, as 
found in the germ, is needed to as- 
similate completely the carbohydrate 
occurring in the endosperm. But so 
often man disturbs the wise and 
agreeable workings of Nature, and 
nowhere has he done it more flagrant- 
ly than with wheat. He removes the 
germ and eats generously of the en- 
dosperm, which needs the vitamins 
of the getm for efficient and com- 
plete assimilation.” * # * Ho-hum! 
And yea verily. Let Nature take its 
course. Remember this when next 
you wantonly peel a banana or rob 
a nut of its shuck. 


*% % ® COUNTING THE COST IN 
CADAVERS.—The exact number of 
military deaths in World War II 
probably never will be known accu- 
rately, says the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. Indications 
are that they exceed those in World 
War I, which are estimated at about 
8,000,000. According to a recent dis- 
cussion of this subject by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. (“Military 
Deaths in World War II,” Statisti- 
cal Bulletin, January, 1946), the com- 
bat loss of belligerents in World 
War II was from 9,500,000 to 10,- 
000,000. The losses of the Axis pow- 
ers have béen estimated at about 
5,200,000, of which number Germany 
contributed 3,250,000, Japan 1,500,000 
and Italy 150,000 to 200,000. The com- 
plete death losses of the United Na- 
tions are estimated in the neighbor- 
hood of 4,500,000, of which approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 were Russian and 








about 400,000 British Empire deaths. 
Of the British Empire losses, about 
250,000 were residents of the United 
Kingdom. The final total of United 
States losses on all fronts in World 
War II is not yet completed but is 
probably close to 325,000. Even 
though the compilations are incom- 
plete and inaccurate, World War II 
was by far the most destructive in 
human history in terms of loss of life 
as well as in many other respects. 
% % % And yet we hear a large num- 
ber of otherwise respectable and sup- 
posedly intelligent citizens of the 
most peaceful nation in the world 
loudly prating of war every time 
there is a suggestion of disagree- 
ment between us and Russia. Doesn’t 
make sense, does it? 


THE RESHIFTING POPULATION. 
—The combined effect of shift and 
reshift in population occasioned by 
the war will weigh long and heav- 
ily upon the breadstuffs industries, as 
it will, of course, upon the whole na- 
tional economy. In the food field one 
of the most immediate and dramatic 
consequences of wartime grouping 
was felt by the commercial bakery, 
and that will be true now of the re- 
grouping. Millions of bread eaters 
shifted from the delivery radius of 
one bakery to another, and though 
many of the migrants possibly will 
stay where they are the rest now will 
shift back again or go elsewhere. 

The Bureau.of the Census seems to 
have the matter in mind and in hand, 
so far as trends can be charted from 
the available statistics. Among the 
major aspects of the population trek 
is a marked away-from-the-farm 
movement. Since 1940 more than 
5,000,000 persons have left the soil 
either as members of the armed 
forces or as civilian workers called 
into the war plant areas. Rural-non- 
farm areas also have lost population, 
and the gain has gone to the large 
cities. Military demobilization is ex- 
pected to bring into these cities large 
numbers of veterans, so that their 
populations in the postwar years 
probably will be larger than they are 
now, provided that not all of those 
who have moved in during the war 
move out again, which is extremely 
unlikely. 

Southern and western regions, the 
census people say, may expect a large 
loss in total population with demobili- 
zation, owing to the extensive mili- 
tary establishments in those areas. 
On the other hand, the North, with 
its heavy contribution to the armed 
forces and its relatively small share 
of military installations, is expected 
to gain sharply. 

@ As for migrants, the census people 
say they are likely to stay where they 
are if economic conditions permit. 
Housing shortages and unemployment 
pay may at least make them linger a 
while. Former farm folk won’t go 
back to the soil unless economics 
force them to do so. Judging from 
the fact that agriculture met all war- 
time demands with greatly reduced 
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population they are not needed—they 
would have left the farm long ago 
had they not been impounded there 
by the depression. 

All this is merely to state a prob- 
lem, not to solve it. The Bureau of 
the Census is content to let the mat- 
ter rest, after it has presented the 
figures and analyzed them, with the 
general admonition that “since the lo- 
cation of people is an important item 
in all matters of production and dis- 
tribution of goods, of potential mar- 
kets and potential manpower, some 
knowledge of where people are now 
and where they are likely to be soon 
is pertinent to the solution of many 
pressing problems that face the busi- 
ness man.” 

® @ @ 


“We wonder,” comments Milling, 
the British flour journal, “whether 
any greater quantity of white bread, 
which the public prefers, would real- 
ly be consumed than the rationed 
unpalatable 90% extraction bread. 
On the face of it, its popularity 
would seem to indicate greater con- 
sumption, but so much of the 90% 
extraction bread is wasted, that it is 
highly doubtful whether any savi:ig 
in consumption is effected, but if ra- 
tioning is decided upon, it will cost 
a great deal of money for adminis- 
trative purposes. This question is 
not one merely of immediate mo- 
ment, it is one that concerns the 
future, for the government has re- 
served to itself the right to deter- 
mine the kind of bread the people 
should have, which is a queer thing 
for the guardians of liberty to do.” 
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W. A. PITMAN APPOINTS 
ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 


New York, N. Y.—William A. Pit- 
man, Cleveland, Ohio, president of 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, has announced the ap- 
pointment of the following standing 
committees of the association for the 
coming year: 

Finance: J. A. MacNair, chairman, 
New York; E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh, 
and Phil Orth, Milwaukee. 

Governmental Contact: W. P. Tan- 
ner, chairman, New York; R. A. 
Tonry, New Orleans; Calvin Hosmer, 
Boston; S. Gartland Horan, Phila- 
delphia; Frank T. Herbert, Chicago, 
and Franklin E. Martens, Cleveland. 


Membership: Earl Dusenbery, 
chairman, Des Moines; S. O. Werner, 
Chicago; A. Spagnol, Pittsburgh; 


Julius Zimmerman, St. Louis; Samuel 
Millenson, Philadelphia, and A. J. 
Palermo, New Orleans. 

Conference: Phil Orth, chairman, 
Milwaukee; A. P. Cole, Pittsburg!i; 
C. B. Nieman, Cincinnati; Walter §. 
Sands, Boston; R. E. Bemmels, Chi- 
cago; W. A. Lohman, Jr., New York, 
and Harry Bernheimer, Philadelphia. 

Publicity: W. G. Martin, Jr., chair- 
man, New York; B. Peoples, Pitts- 
burgh; C. E. Mears, Baltimore; R. A. 
Kleinhen, Des Moines, and Joseph 
Ryan, St. Louis. 

Contract: Harry Larsen, chairma., 
Chicago; Ben Price, Philadelphia; %. 
G. Knerr, Cleveland; Stanley Taylcr, 
Cincinnati, and Henry Albrecht, St. 
Louis. 

Trade Practice: Herbert H. Lang, 
chairman, New York; Paul Eckhart, 
Chicago; H. Nagel, Cincinnati; John 
Koerner, Jr., New Orleans; J. Ross 
Myers, Jr., Baltimore; Ben Price, 
Philadelphia, and Charles Roland, St. 
Louis. 
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Daur? 


SOLVES “PERFECT CRIME” 











Police whistles shrilled! Sirens screeched! 
And a warning went out on all teletypes: 
“Two dangerous criminals are at large. 
Huge rewards offered for the arrest of 
Muggsy Copper and Killer Iron.” 

“What is the nature of these thugs’ 
offenses?” asked the famous Armchair De- 
tective. Offenses? Terrible! Copper and 
Iron assault fats and oils, hastening ran- 
cidity ... they slug the stability of dairy, 
bakery and meat products ... they even 


" hide out in salt! 





“The villains!’ exclaimed the Armchair 


Detective, angrily. “‘So they hide out in 


salt, do they? There’s an easy solution 
for that crime. Just be sure that salt is 
made by the famous Alberger Process. 
Thus you know that you're using a salt 
that contains less than one part of copper 
and iron per million. Since salt may con- 
tain significant amounts of these danger- 
ous elements, need I say more? Call 
Diamond Crystal to your rescue!” 





Need Help? Write For It! 


Check up on the salt you now use. See 
whether you get the same answers con- 
cerning purity that Diamond Crystal gives 
you. And for other help on salt, write our 
Technical Director, Diamond Crystal, 
Dept.B-14, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
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MACHINERY AND OVENS 


AMERICAN MACHINE 
& FOUNDRY COMPANY 


i per preferred 
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August Bonus Wheat 
Loans so Far About 
1,000,000 Bus 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Northwest 
mills have been loaned about 1,000,- 
000 bus of bonus spring wheat so 
far in August by the Commodity 
Credit Corp., it was announced early 
this week by agency officials. The 
grain must be repaid immediately 
with wheat in position for eastern 
seaboard loading. 

Some additional spring wheat may 
be loaned under this program the re- 
mainder of the month, but the total 
is not expected to equal the July 
and June loans, as mills will have 
access to good quality new crop 
spring wheat in their own areas 
within a short time. 

Loans of durum wheat by the 
CCC for August are expected to 
total about 1,000,000 bus. 

So far the CCC has purchased no 
wheat in the open market at Min- 
neapolis under the recently an- 
nounced program to take up to 250,- 
000,000 bus at the old ceilings or 
market, since it apparently is not the 
intention of the agency to buy un- 
less the market price is at or below 
the old ceilings. 
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FRANKLIN L. LEWI DIES 


—<>— 
Prominent Member of N. Y. Produce 
Exchange for 30 Years 
Dies at 82 


New York, N. Y.—Franklin L. 
Lewi, 82, of the Franklin L. Lewi 
Division of Continental Grain Co., 
died in a hospital at Long Branch, 
N. J., Aug. 5. 

Mr. Lewi had been active and 
prominent in the grain business here 
for 50 years. A member of the New 
York Produce Exchange for 30 years, 
he had recently enlarged his offices 
in the exchange building into a mod- 
ern duplex suite. He was ill of a 
stomach ailment for only 10 days 
preceding his death. 

During World War I he served on 
a special committee in the national 
food program headed by former Presi- 
ident Hoover, traveling all over the 
country in its furtherance and re- 
ceiving special commendation for his 
work. Several months ago he was 
appointed to a state committee by 
Governor Edge of New Jersey to 
plan organization of the feed and 
poultry industries during the immi- 
nent shortages. 

Mr. Lewi was active until his death 
in the work of the New York Hay 
and Grain Association, of which he 
was president in 1935, and all of his 
business life he worked diligently in 
the interests of the industry. He was 
one of the few men still attending to 
business regularly who had been 
caught in the blizzard of 1888 and 
he enthusiastically attended annual 
reunions held in its commemoration. 
His widow, a son, two daughters, two 
brothers and a sister survive. 
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INTERSTATE PROFIT TOLD 


Chicago, Ill—The Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. estimated its net profit 
for the 28 weeks ending July 14 at 
$505,710, compared with $297,813 for 
the same period last year. Earnings 
share were $7.892 
against $4.64 for the 1945 period. 





























No white flours available in our well-known brands 

. only limited quantities of the “80%” grade, which 
we are endeavoring to allocate equitably among our 
customers. 
® Critic Flour 
@ Broadcast Flour 
@ Minnesota Queen Flour @ Gloria Flour 

®@ Baker’s Special Flour 


4,000 Cwt. Flour, Daily Capacity @ One Million Bu. Storage Capacity 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 
“The Beardstown Mills” 


@ Northern Star Flour 
@® Sunbeam Flour 


BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 
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or Nut Products 
Famous ¢ Since 1915 

















Manufacturers of Top Quality Almond 
Paste, Macaroon Paste, Shelled and 
Sliced Nuts, Nut Flours and Butters 







NATIONAL ALMOND 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


129-131 PATCHEN AVENUE, BROOKLYN 21, 
» Write For Price List Pah . 





















For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE 
to SWEET GOODS 
there is nothing finer made than— 


Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct 
$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 


THE FERBO COMPANY 
MADISON, N. J. 
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ILL increase your sales 
and your yields will be 
greater when you use 


at least 6% 


DAIRYLEA* 


Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 




































Inspected - Protected - Tested 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASS’N, INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. 


For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MEG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Raymond R. Drake 
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Charles J. Weatherston 


SUPERINTENDENT RETIRES—Raymond R. Drake, for 20 years gen- 
eral superintendent of the Washburn Crosby mills, retired Aug. 1 after 
nearly 41 years of service with Washburn Crosby Co. and General Mills, 
Inc. He was succeeded by Charles J. Weatherston, former assistant di- 


visional superintendent. 


Mr. Drake, a native of Sheridan, N. Y., grad- 


uated from Cornell University in 1905. That same year he joined the 
Washburn Crosby Co. Mr. Drake was honored at a dinner July 30 given 
by associates in the Buffalo Club. Present from the company’s main of- 
fice in Minneapolis were Leslie N. Perrin, executive vice president; E. 
E. Kuphal, director of manufacture, and William P. Schommer and E. 


A. Whiteman, of the manufacturing department. 


Mr. Weatherston has 


been with the company since 1908... John F. Hopkins has become as- 


sistant divisional superintendent. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Thomas L. Brown, manager of the 
durum department of the Command- 
er-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is visiting the Pacific Coast on busi- 
ness. 


M. F. Mulroy, vice president and 
manager, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
and Max A. Lehman, member of the 
board of directors of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., celebrated their birthdays July 
31, and were guests at a luncheon 
tendered them by friends at the Min- 
neapolis Club. 

2 


Andre Mouton of Chicago, general 
western agent for the Port of New 
Orleans, visited with Minneapolis ex- 
porting millers this past week. 


The wedding of Mary Catherine 
McGough, daughter of Thomas A. Mc- 


Nordie Junket 
zx ® @ 


John S. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
board of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, will sail from New York on 
Aug. 10, on the S.S. Gripsholm, with 
a party of research men represent- 
ing various industries, for Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark. The trip is 
being made on invitation from the 
Royal Swedish Academy, the object 
being a Scandinavian research and 
industry survey. Following the trip 
through the three countries named, 
Mr. Pillsbury, who will be accompan- 
ied by his wife, will spend some time 
in England. 








Gough, president of McGough’s Bak- 
eries, Inc., Birmingham, Ala., will 
take place Sept. 14. Her husband- 
to-be is John L. King of Huntington, 
W. Va. 

= 


Harvey J. Patterson, vice president 
in charge of bulk sales for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is in New 
York this week. 

* 


Justus E. Moyer, formerly sales- 
man for the Maney Milling Co., and 
Omar, Inc., has joined the sales staff 
of the T. F. Naughtin Co., bakery 
supply firm, Omaha, Neb. Aubrey 
A. Cavey is sales manager for the 
company. 

* 


The Bakers Club, Inc., New York, 
at its August golf meeting at the 
Pelham Country Club, Pelham Man- 
or, is considering the applications 
of Edmund A. Borza, Superior 
Brands, Inc., and Edmund Clarke 
Pollak, Flour Mix Co. 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul L. Dittemore 
of Minneapolis are the parents of a 
daughter whom they have named 
Catherine, born Aug. 5. Mr. Ditte- 
more is technical editor of The 
Northwestern Miller. They have two 
other children, Margaret, 5, and 
Daniel, 4. 

oe 

R. K. Durham, technical service di- 
rector of the Millers National Feder- 
ation, is currently visiting mills in 
the Kansas City area. 

7 

Ralph R. Petersen, New York divi- 

sion manager, bulk products and 


sales, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, who has just returned with 
his family from a vacation at Lake 
Placid, will resign from this organiza- 
tion Aug. 17, to assume national sales 
managership for Streator Industries, 
Inc., Spring Park, Minn. His head- 
quarters will continue in New York. 
* 

Ernest Buchow of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York flour distributors, 
will spend a month in Toy Town 
Tavern, Winchendon, Mass., his usual 
headquarters for August. 


ae 
W. V. Purcell, New York flour bro- 
ker, has returned from a month at 
Spring Lake, N. J., with his family. 
6 


Robert S. Whiteside, assistant di- 
rector of the special markets division, 
Winthrop Chemical Co., New York, 
was a recent visitor at Atlanta. Mr. 
Whiteside called on a number of 
bakers, millers and blenders in that 
territory with Jerry Watson, Jr., At- 
lanta, new representative for the 
company in the southern area. 


Taylor Gaffga, manager of the Buf- 
falo branch of Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., has been promoted to branch 
manager of the Philadelphia office and 
will be succeeded at Buffalo by John 
O. Arling from the Philadelphia of- 
fice. Mr. Gaffga has been president 
of the Food Industry Sales Execu- 
tives of Buffalo. 


Charles H. Goundry of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., has been elevated to first 
vice president of the Food Industry 
Sales Executives of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Harold H. Baker of Quaker Oats 
Co. has been elected second vice 
president. 

£ 


G. M. Lowry, president of the Wich- 
ita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from a two weeks’ vacation 
trip to Santa Fe, N. M. 

* 

C. F. Tillma, branch manager in 
Oklahoma City for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., is vacationing in the Colorado 
Rockies. 

ie 


W. M. Skidmore, general sales man- 
ager for the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & 
Grain Co., is spending a vacation in 
North Carolina and South Carolina. 


Neil C. Kreeck, manager of the 
Peerless Pie Co., Wichita, has been 
named national membership chair- 
man of the Conference of American 
Small Business. Mr. Kreeck has just 
returned from Chicago, where he at- 
tended an executive committee meet- 





Gifts for Graff 
ee se 


Philadelphia, Pa——Louis G. Graff, 
who retired four years ago after 18 
terms as president of the Commer- 
cial Exchange of Philadelphia, was 
honored recently on his 80th birth- 
day. A delegation of exchange mem- 
bers visited Mr. Graff at his home 
in Paoli, Pa., to present him with a 
scroll, signed by 80 members, and a 
silver loving cup, as tokens of ap- 
preciation for his long service to the 
grain industry. In World War I, 
Mr. Graff served on Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s food committee, directing ex- 
ports from the Quaker City. 
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ing of the conference. He represent- 
ed Kansas business groups partici- 
pating in the conference, among 
which is the Kansas Bakers Associa- 
tion. 

* 


Raymond B. Kroutil, vice president 
of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co., accompanied by his wife and 
his daughter, Katherine, has returned 
from a month’s vacation on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

® 


Announcement is made of the en- 
gagement and approaching marriage 
of Mary Jo Carl, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul H. Carl, Cherryvale, 
Kansas, to Dee McQuillen, Jr., son 
of the general superintendent of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. The 
young Mr. McQuillen served two and 
one half years with the armed forces, 
19 months in Europe. He is now a 
student at the University of Wichita. 


B. R. Pooley, sales manager for the 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon, is 
reported to be ready for his duties 
after an extended illness. He was 
taken ill early in July, returned to 
work for a few days, but suffered a 
relapse. 

* 


E. M. Peek, Pittsburgh represen- 
tative for the Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., recently 
visited the home plant. 
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CHICAGO COURTESY CLUB 
HOLDS ANNUAL TOURNEY 


Chicago, Ill.—The sixteenth annual 
golf tournament and outing of the 
Bakers Courtesy Club was held Aug. 
1 at the Rolling Green Country Club, 
Arlington Heights, Ill. About 65 
golfers participated, and Paul E. Clis- 
sold, Bakers’ Helper, was the winner 
of the cup. J. H. Debs, Chicago 
Metallic Mfg. Co., won first low net, 
but as he was the donor of the cup, 
he did not want to accept the first 
prize. 

Other golf winners included R. FE. 
Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan; R. 
Broadwell, Standard Brands, Inc; 
Don Kelly, Kelly Flour Co; Henry 
Brainerd, broker; I. Beck, Swift & 
Co., and N. G. Anderson, Bay State 
Milling Co. In all, 34 prizes were 
awarded to winners at golf. 

F. A. Owens, International Mill- 
ing Co., won the horseshoe tourna- 
ment. Among the other winners 
were George Chussler, Jr., Bakers 
Weekly; J. Kaniecki, Red Star Yeasi 
& Products Co., and V. E. Marx, 
American Dry Milk Institute. 

President A. W. Fosdyke preside: 
at the dinner, and introduced severa! 
officers of bakers’ associations, in- 
cluding Thomas F. Smith and Sear- 
ing W. East, American Bakers Asso- 
ciation; Wilmoth C. Mack, American 
Institute of Baking; Thomas HB 
Flood, Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, and Mr. Marx, who is also 
secretary-treasurer of American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers. 

A. C. Askelof, Morton Salt Co. 
chairman of the committee of a1 
rangements, awarded the prizes. He 
was assisted by R. E. Bemmels, Bem 
mels-Vaughan; W. W. Reece, W. E 
Long Co., and John Reget, Habei 
Armbruster & Larsen Co. 

President Fosdyke announced tha’ 
the next luncheon meeting would be 
held in the fall a few weeks prior to 
the annual convention of the Ameri 
can Bakers Association. 
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Bakers, Allies 
Reorganize lowa 
Association 


Des Moines, Iowa.—About 100 bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen met here 
July 24, and reorganized the Iowa 
Bakers Association, following a lunch- 
eon at the Fort Des Moines Hotel. 
John A. Powers acted as temporary 
chairman. 

Annual dues were set at $10. Phil 
Estensen of Webster City was elected 
president, Charles Jones of Independ- 
ence, vice president; Donald M. Jack- 
son, Marshalltown, secretary, and 
Paul Stark of Des Moines, treasurer. 
These officers will shortly announce 
the appointment of a board of direc- 
tors. 

Considerable enthusiasm was dis- 
played at the meeting for building a 
stong state association. 
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GLOBE MILLS OFFICIALS 
ANNOUNCE PROMOTIONS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Advancement 
of two Globe Mills men to new posi- 
tions in the northern and southern 
California divisions of ‘Pillsbury Mills’ 
West Coast affiliate has been an- 
nounced by Globe officials. 

Promotion in the northern Cali- 
fornia division of Globe at San Fran- 
cisco of Gerald E. Tucker as head 
of grain activities, was announced by 
D. B. Long, manager of Globe’s Pa- 
cific Coast grain department. Mr. 
Tucker, recently returned from navy 
duty, started with Pillsbury in 1937 
in the main office accounting de- 
partment in Minneapolis, transferred 
to the commercial feed department 
in 1940 and entered the navy in 1942. 











N. S. Smith 


STANDARD APPOINTMENT—The 
appointment of N. S. Smith as New 
York division manager of the Gro- 
cery Products Division of Standard 
Milling Co. was announced recently 
by P. L. O. Smith, vice president of 
the company. Mr. Smith has had 
long experience in the sale of family 
flour and is well known to the gro- 
cery trade. 


CCC APPOINTMENT — Peter E. 
Bowers has been appointed director 
of the Kansas City regional office of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. Mr. 
Bowers has been acting director 
since the resignation of William B. 
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He joined Globe’s grain department 
in San Francisco in January, 1946. 

Appointment of Clarence E. 
Thompson as sales manager of com- 
mercial feeds in Globe’s southern 
California division, with headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles, was announced 
by H. N. Laine, manager, commer- 
cial feed department. Associated 
with Globe since 1933, Mr. Thomp- 
son was named supervisor of field 
service in 1939 and continued in that 
position until his recent promotion. 
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PRODUCERS’ OUTING 

New York, N. Y.—The Metropoli- 
tan Production Men’s Club will hold 
its sixth. annual summer outing at 
the Engineers Golf Club, Roslyn, L. 
I. IN. ¥:,; Aig; 20. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~—— 


RAYMOND BENDER DIES 
AS RESULT OF A FALL 


Cincinnati, Ohio. — Raymond W. 
Bender, 49, of A. Bender & Sons, 
millfeed dealer, died here recently 
as the result of a fall which crushed 
two ribs and induced hemorrhages. 
Among his survivors are his brothers 
Ambrose and J. C. Bender, also in the 
feed business. Since his father’s 
death several years ago, Mr. Bender 
had carried on the business at 6 E. 
Fourth Street, where it will be con- 
tinued. 
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WESTERN CAROLINIANS 
SLATE ‘OUTLAW’ OUTING 


Atlanta, Ga—The Western Caro- 
linas Retail Bakers Association will 
hold the first of its Robin Hood Out- 
ing on Aug. 31, continuing through 
Labor Day, Sept. 2, according to K. 
G. Patterson, Quality Bakery, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., president. All meals 





will. be served at the National For- 
est camping grounds between Ashe- 
ville and Hendersonville, N. C. 





Peter E. Bowers 


Lathrop last April. A member of 
the CCC staff at Kansas City since 
1939, Mr. Bowers previously was 
engaged in the cash grain and futures 
brokerage business on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade for 15 years. 
He entered the grain business in 
Kansas City in 1916 with the Vander- 
slice-Lynds Co. and was a member 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
from 1919 to 1941. The Kansas City 
office of CCC operates in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Florida, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Texas and 


Wyoming. 





FRUITFULNESS MULTIPLIED—If Perry Hayden’s Dynamic Kernels 
tithing project had been carried on for 13 years the harvest, multiplied by 
successive bountiful yields from the original cubic inch of seed, would 
have filled all the wheat fields of the world. This mathematical progres- 


sion is shown graphically in the accompanying picture. 


At lower right, 


before a photographic inset of the first year’s crop, is Mr. Hayden, orig- 
inator and promoter of the project, which came to its end on Aug. 1 in 
a dramatic ceremony at Adrian, Mich. 


Field-to-Qven Ceremony at Adrian 
Ends Biblical Tithing Adventure 


Adrian, Mich.—Before an audience 
of approximately 10,000 persons, the 
Dynamic Kernels Biblical Tithing En- 
terprise begun six years ago by Per- 
ry Hayden, the Quaker miller of 
Tecumseh, was brought to a dra- 
matic conclusion here on Aug. 1. Be- 
ginning with a cubic inch of wheat 
seed, deducting 10% annually for 
church or charity, and planting the 
rest each successive year, the project 
yielded about 66,000 bus in its sixth 
and final season. 

Far more than a tenth of the end 
crop went to the churches represent- 
ed by the 276 farmers of the central 
states who reaped the sixth bounteous 
harvest of Dynamic Kernels. The 
tithed 6,600 bus, delivered by these 
farmers to the fair grounds area 
here, was shipped to the St. Louis 
plant of Ralston Purina Co. for proc- 
essing into cereal foodstuffs which 
are to be sent abroad for famine re- 
lief under the personal direction of 
William H. Danforth, chairman of 
the board. of Ralston Purina, but 
more of the grain was added to this 
consignment from the remainder of 
the crop. After giving their tithe 
to the Salvation Army, 4-H clubbers 
contributed for relief all the rest of 
the crop taken from the eight acres 
planted inside.the Adrian race course. 
They had intended originally to use 
the proceeds from it for the build- 
ing of their own club house. 

The Adrian wheat plot was reaped 
by cradle and by modern combine 
machinery; it was threshed by flail 
and by steam-powered thresher; it 
was ground on ancient buhrstones and 
in an experimental mill lent by F. 
W. Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, and 
operated by Larry Leudemann of the 
Stock plant. Flour from the buhr- 
stones was sent by army helicopter 
to the plant of the Lakeside Biscuit 
Co., Toledo, Ohio; and made into 
graham crackers which then were 
flown back to the Adrian grand- 
stands. White flour from the ex- 
perimental mill was made into bis- 
cuits before the grandstands by Mrs. 
Edith Rockwell, Michigan Mother of 
1946. She used an electric oven 
which also had been contributed by 
F, W. Stock & Sons, 


From the flour flown to Toledo 
12,000 graham crackers were made. 
This operation and the round-trip 
flight took exactly 56 minutes. The 
crackers were “fed to the multitudes” 
by 4-H Club girls, and an _ undis- 
tributed remainder, together with 
the 40 biscuits baked by Mrs. Rock- 
well, were auctioned, bringing in 
$45.28 for famine relief. Stone- 
ground graham flour in 2-lb sacks 
was sold by the local Grange. 

Many notables of the religious 
world and of the realm of civic en- 
terprise were present. Mr. Hayden 
was master of ceremonies for the 
program, which began in the morn- 
ing with a parade of tithes brought 
in by the participating farmers, and 
continued into the evening. There 
were two radio broadcasts and the 
fair grounds swarmed with news reel 
and newspaper photographers. 


DEATHS 


Benjamin F. Parker, 70, of Atlanta, 
Ga., who for about 34 years had 
been prominently identified with the 
flour industry in the South, died July 
28 following a long illness. Having 
entered the business in 1912, he was 
a pioneer in selling flour to southern 
bakers, as a representative of north- 
western and southwestern mills. <A 
veteran of the Spanish-American 
War, he served in the Philippines. 
Mr. Parker was a long-time member 
of the Atlanta Bakers Club and the 
Southern Bakers Association. He is 
survived by his widow. 











Horace L. Pitcher, Sr., 76, flour 
broker of New Orleans, La., for more 
than half a century, died recently. 
At one time he was connected with 
R. Oliver Jones, Inc., but in recent 
years was an independent broker. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
$50,000 ADDITION 

Miami, Fla.—The Colonial Baking 
Co. has announced plans for erect- 
ing a $50,000 addition to its present 
plant at 1340 Larkin Avenue. 
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Good Farming, Improved Varieties 


Reflected in Kansas Wheat Yield 


“Kansas has just harvested its sec- 
ond largest wheat crop, 216,631,000 
bus, but its corn crop is not faring 
nearly so well,” says the Santa Fe 
Railroad crop survey at the first of 
August. “Although the first official 
forecast was for 91,080,000 bus of 
corn, blistering dry weather is in- 
flicting great damage, besides playing 
havoc with other crops as well. 

“With the drouth described as the 
worst in 10 years, damage to corn 
in the southern half of the state is 
rated at least 50%, and the loss is 
mounting daily. Scorching heat 
caught bulk of the corn in the tassel 
shooting stage, and without moisture 
the combined feed crop is in a bad 
way. 

“A much more pleasant subject of 
conversation refers to the high yields 
which resulted in a bumper wheat 
crop after prospects at one time had 
dropped to around 150,000,000 bus, 
and what was back of them. Over- 
looked, perhaps, is the fact that a 
long campaign for better wheat va- 
rieties is finally paying off. 

“It is easy to say that a favorable 
turn in the weather performed what 
has been dscribed as a near miracle, 
but there were other factors,” the 
Santa Fe says, “and no doubt one 
of them is the trend toward Pawnee, 
Comanche and Wichita, three types of 
wheat that are not only proving 


themselves in matter of yields but in 
quality are popular with all branches 
of the grain trade. 

“Summer fallow has also served to 
increase production and this practice 
will be carried out on a larger scale 
this fall than ever before, especially 
in the southwestern part of the state, 
where it has been very successful. 
Probably 75% of the land has been 
prepared for the next wheat crop but 
operations have been checked by dry 
weather. 


“As was predicted in our survey a 
month ago, Oklahoma’s 1946 wheat 
crop finally crowded the 90,000,000-bu 
mark. Official, says the government, 
was 87,945,000 bus, and in optimistic 
circles it is held that the higher fig- 
ure actually was reached. 

“There is some contention, how- 
ever, that even the official estimate, 
unchanged in a special report as of 
July 15, is too high. Chief dissenter 
is the state board of agriculture, 
which stays strictly conservative and 
hints of little more than 70,000,000 
bus. 

“Harvest was accomplished in good 
order and farmers quickly took ad- 
vantage of favorable conditions to 
prepare their land for next year’s 
crop. Plowing is now at a standstilll 
as the result of dry: weather which 
is also making a serious dent in the 
general crop outlook.” 





OFAR Report Forecasts Increased 
World Food Production in 1946-47 


Washington, D. C.—A world food 
production in 1946-47 somewhat larg- 
er than in 1945-46 but below the 
prewar average is forecast in a world 
food situation report by the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. This increased supply, how- 
ever, will be largely offset by the 
smaller carryover, chiefly of bread 
grains, leaving the world’s total food 
supply uncomfortably low. 

The OFAR report, third in a se- 
ries of surveys reviewing the world 
situation, prepared for the Presi- 
dent’s Famine Emergency Commit- 
tee, states that conditions indicate 
a world wheat crop this year con- 
siderably larger than that of 1945- 
46, with a near record crop in pros- 
pect in North America, with sub- 
stantial increases indicated in Eu- 
rope, North Africa and Turkey, and 
larger acreage in the southern 
hemisphere. Continued favorable 
prospects could result in a world 
wheat crop nearly equal to the pre- 
war average of 5,900,000 bus, com- 
pared with last year’s 5,200,000 bus. 

The darkest spot in the world food 
picture is in the Far East, where 
many deaths from starvation are 
expected in several areas before the 
fall rice harvest. 

Little change occurred in general 
prospects for 1946-47 world food pro- 
duction from mid-June to mid-July. 
Improvement in crop conditions in 
North America and central Europe 
approximately offset poorer prospects 
in the U.S.S.R. and South China. 

Harvests in North Africa and Cen- 
tral Europe have eased at least tem- 
porarily the tight food situation in 
those areas. In central and north- 
ern Europe cereals are still scarce, 


but extensive production of garden 
vegetables has increased the food 
supply. 

The world’s 1946-47 rice harvest 
will be considerably below the pre- 
war average. It probably will be 
somewhat larger than last year’s 
short crop, however. 

Larger world production of sugar 
in 1946-47 is indicated. A United 
States crop of 2,200,000 tons, raw 
value, is forecast, and European su- 
gar beet acreage is somewhat larger 
than a year ago. Cuba’s 1947 sugar 
cane acreage is expected to increase, 
and crop conditions in the island 
so far have been favorable. Far 


East sugar prospects are uncertain, 
however. 

Indications still point to fats and 
oil production far below world needs. 
A record United States crop of feed 
grains is in sight and will allow some 
exports of these grains. In other 
world areas, restricted supplies and 
marked price advances of feed during 
the past few months reduced the 
feeding of livestock, especially hogs 
and poultry. As a result, world 
supplies of meats, dairy products and 
eggs are likely to be smaller during 
the 1946-47 consumption year than 
the year before. 
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PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS 
OF GRAIN DROP IN JULY 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Grain exports 
through the port of Philadelphia 
dropped to 2,882,721 bus in July, as 
compared with the near-record to- 
tal of 7,753,120 bus in June, accord- 
ing to records of the Commercial 
Exchange. July, 1945, shipments to- 
taled 4,300,156 bus. 


Explaining the decline, grain men 
said June quotas were exceptionally 
high in order to get the grain to the 
famine threatened areas of Europe. 
July goals, on the other hand, were 
greatly diminished due to the Eu- 
ropean harvest of the new crop which 
is now taking place. 

The July tonnage this year was 
only about two-thirds of the com- 
parable month last year, when the 
relief job which faced the United 
States was beginning to get into full 
swing. 

Still another factor is that cur- 
rent harvesting is taking place in 
the Southwest, with the larger share 
of exports moving through Gulf 
ports. 

Philadelphia’s June figure was on- 
ly a little short of an all-time record, 
but it represented the largest amount 
of American grain ever to move 
through the port in a single month. 
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MILL FUMIGATOR DIES 


Geneva, N. Y. — A member of a 
fumigating crew working at the pat- 
ent Cereals Co. mill here, died from 
the effects of either inhaling fumi- 
gation gas, or from absorption of an 
excess of the gas through his skin. 
The worker, John Cavanaugh, was 
employed by the Vogel-Ritt Co., 
Philadelphia. A second man, Leon 
Palmer, was also affected but is re- 
covering at a local hospital. 








July Flour Output Up From June 


Production of flour in July, 1946, by mills which in the calendar year 
1945 made approximately 71% of the wheat flour produced in the United 
States, was 13,874,921 sacks, an increase of 3,797,276 sacks from the previous 
month. These mills reported to The Northwestern Miller a total production 
of 16,142,668 sacks in the same month of a year ago, which is 2,267,747 sacks 


above the production for July of this year. 


Two years ago the production 


for July was 13,375,409 sacks and three years ago 13,336,370. 

During July, 1946, 10 durum manufacturing companies, representing 
approximately 99% of.the total durum production in the United States, made 
711,914 sacks of durum products, a decrease of 4,933 sacks under the out- 
put of July, 1945, and 81,999 sacks over the production for June, 1946. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 











July Previous c July 
1946 month 1945 1944 1943 
EEE re Frere *2,774,667 2,006,587 3,524,497 2,840,328 2,599,245 
nt EO Ee 6,035,019 3,578,531 6,327,523 4,906,541 5,442,861 
BEY Peer ee srry tT 2,217,061 1,902,968 2,245,600 1,910,433 1,925,642 
Central and Southeast ........ *1,853,691 1,172,413 2,467,008 2,197,168 2,344,506 
North Pacific Coast .......... *994,483 1,417,146 1,578,040 1,520,939 1,024,116 
. | NTRES TE PERE eRe 13,874,921 10,077,645 16,142,668 13,375,409 13,336,370 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 67 
Monthly Production of Durum Products 
July Previous July 
1946 month 1945 1944 1943 
Ten companies ...............- %711,014 629,915 716,847 719,586 648,356 


*Preliminary. 
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McVEIGH & CO. BUYS 
HOLDEN PROPERTIES 


<a> 
Mill Capacity Will Be Increased— 
Corn Milling Unit, Formula 
Feed Plant Included 


Kansas City, Mo.—McVeigh & Co., 
Kansas City, flour merchandising 
firm, has purchased the entire cap- 
ital stock of the Holden Milling & 
Elevator Co., Holden, Mo., M. B. Mc- 
Veigh, president of the company, an- 
nounced this week. 

The mill has a daily capacity of 
800 sacks, which will be increased 
by the new owner to around 1,000 
sacks. Both hard and soft wheat 
flours are produced. The plant also 
has a 150-bbl corn milling unit and a 
formula feed plant with a capacity 
of 50 tons a day. There is storage 
capacity for around 80,000 bus. 

Sales and general management of 
the company will be handled at the 
general offices of McVeigh & Co. in 
the Land Bank Building, Kansas City, 
while Homer Bluhm, former owner 
and manager, will continue as local 
manager at Holden. 

A long established Missouri mill, 
the Holden properties were once op- 
erated as the Conner Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. A number of years azo 
T. J. Halsey and Homer Bluhm 
purchased the property and adopted 
the present name. Mr. Bluhm sub- 
sequently became sole owner and 
managed the mill. 

McVeigh & Co. was established 
in November, 1944, to do a national 
brokerage business and subsequently 
developed a large export trade also. 
Mr. McVeigh has been in the flour 
business during virtually his entire 
business life, starting as a salesman 
in Iowa.~ In 1943 he bought the Rus- 
sell (Kansas) Milling Co., which he 
later sold to the Rodney Milling Co. 
before establishing McVeigh & Co. 
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WEATHER FAVORS CUTTING 
OF SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Minneapolis, Minn.— “The past 
week has been an exceptionally good 
one for wheat harvest,” says the Oc- 
cident Division of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. “Cutting and combining 
have been general at practically all 
points during the week. 

“Temperatures as a.whole were 
high, with a maximum of 104. This 
is forcing the ripening along at a 
rapid rate. 

“While the lack of moisture has 
affected corn somewhat adversely, 
this is a very minor crop in our ter- 
ritory and is used largely by the 
growers for supplementing their own 
feed needs.” 
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CHICAGO BOARD REDUCES 
GRAIN FUTURES MARGINS 


Chicago, Ill.—On ‘Aug. 2, directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade oi- 
dered that the minimum initial mar- 
gin requirements for transactions 
other than spreading or hedging be 
reduced from 50c to 35c bu. On 
oats trades in the same category the 
12c minimum requirement was cut 
to 10c. Minimum maintenance mar- 
gins, as well as trades of a spreading 
nature, will be 25c bu on corn and 
barley, and 6c on oats. The minimum 
initial margin requirement on cotton 
futures trades, other than spreading 
or hedging, was advanced $5 per bale, 
and will now be $20 per bale. 
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RMPR 296, Amendment 11 








RMPR 296, AMDT. 11 

Revised Maximum Price Regulation 296 
is amended in the following respects: 

1. Section 14 (a) is amended to read as 
follows: 

(a) Supply. each wholesaler, wagon 
wholesaler, retailer and retail route seller 
with a written notice as set forth below. 


NOTICE TO WHOLESALERS, WAGON 
WHOLESALERS, RETAILERS AND 
RETAIL ROUTE SELLERS 


Our OPA ceiling price for (description 


of item) has been changed. We are au- 
thorized to inform you that if you are 
a wholesaler or retailer pricing this item 
under Maximum Price Regulation Nos. 421, 
422 or 423, or a wagon wholesaler or re- 
tail route seller pricing under the General 
Maximum Price Regulation you must re- 
figure your ceiling price for this item on 
the first delivery of it to you from your 
eustomary type of supplier with this noti- 
fication after (effective date of the ap- 
plicable supplement, amendment or orders). 
If pricing under Maximum Price Regula- 
tions Nos. 421, 422 or 423, you must re- 
figure your ceiling price following the 
rules in Section 6 of Maximum Price 
Regulation Nos. 421, 422 or 423, which- 
ever is applicable to you. If pricing un- 
der the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion you must refigure your ceiling price 
by adding to the new “net cost’ of this 
iten. the exact percentage of mark-up 
in effect March 31, 1946. Your “net cost” 
will be the amount you paid your supplier 
less all discounts except the discount for 
prompt payment and swell and label allow- 
ances, plus all transportation charges you 
paii except local trucking and local un- 
loading. 

2. A new paragraph XVI is added at 
the end of Appendix A to read as follows: 

XVI. Temporary increases in maximum 
prices. On and after Aug. 2, 1946, and for 
so |long as wheat is not under price con- 
troi the following price increases shall 
be in effect: 

(2) All of the maximum prices in Ap- 
pendix A-I, A-III (b) and (c), Appendix 
A-IV, Appendix A-VI, Appendix A-XII 
(a). (b), (c) and (f) are increased by 
$1.11 per cwt. 

(>) All of the maximum prices in Ap- 
pendix A-II and Appendix A-XII (d) and 
(e) are increased by $1.24 per cwt. 

(c) The prices in the table in Appendix 
A-V are increased to the following amounts: 

Per cwt 
Colorado, east of the Rocky Mts.... $4.81 





Montana, Wyoming .........-+++- 4.94 
Colorado, west of the Rocky Mts 5.19 
Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Dakota ............ A 

mremom, Washington ...ccccssesccsee 5.32 
EE en et bah 416 eee REC 5 5 6608's 6 5.37 
Arizona, Oklahoma .........s-eeeeeee 5.32 
SEI Tid Wik tops 0b-0564:5 0:86 aod 6 v0.0 64 bbe 5.45 
BOWE, BEIMMOUTL i ceccccccrcercvevece 5.40 
ETN a sa. 8'$. 650. 6:5b0 6 0600s b6 00408 dv. Ke 5.42 
Arkansas, Minnesota ........+eeee0% 5.45 
MMIGED, Sv scd racic rescssrocccesecvece 5.50 
Indiana, Wisconsin ........seeeeeeees 5.55 
MIOVAGR cece ccc ccc cccevccevesceveee 5.70 
MEICHIMER, QOPI ..ccsvccccrcoscsecess 5.60 


Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 5.70 


New Jersey, New York ........+eeee- 5.73 
The New England States ........... 5.75 
BPMNILORTMM «gcc ccc cc ccccsesccscceeese 5.96 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Virginia ...... 5.80 
OMEN cc ceccevececocccensecestese 5.93 


Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Florida ........-++sseees 
North Carolina 





Flour Ceilings 





(Continued from page 9.) 
the increase in costs now as com- 
pared with prior to June 30. 

Because wheat went up in price 
after June 30 and started down again 
the margin of difference was about 
double what it is now for July. At 
present, millers’ cost increases 
against which the $1.11 increase is 
applied are up about as follows: loss 
of subsidy $1.03 sack, wheat up 10c 
bu or 22c sack, cotton bags up 4c 
each, total $1.29 sack of flour. 

Against this, millfeed has advanced 
enough in price to take care of about 
10c of the cost increase, leaving a 
deficit of about 8c sack. 

For the first 25 days of July, wheat 
was up 15 to 18c bu, or 33 to 39.6c 
sack of flour, over prices prior to 
June 30. Millfeed was higher than 
it is now by enough to take care 
of around 5c more of the cost rise 
than it is now, so that tHe deficit 
for that period was probaby in the 
neighborhood of 17c. 

Commenting on the new prices, 
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Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, Chica- 
go, said millers are all right on fam- 
ily flour, but called the ceiling ab- 
solutely confiscatory on bakery flour. 
About 60% of the flour milled in 
this country is for bakery use. 


Industry Recommended More 


It was recalled that the milling 
industry, at a meeting prior to the 
issuance of the new ceiling order, had 
determined that millers should have 
had $1.20 increase in ceilings to re- 
flect the subsidy and the average 
weighted wheat increase in order 
to operate their mills at a reason- 
able profit. 

Present at the industry meeting, 
which was held at Chicago July 30, 
were members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, including W. P. Bomar, Bew- 
ley Mills; Sydney Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc; J. C. Beaven, Standard 
Milling Co; R. S. Dickinson, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co; R. 
W. Goodell, Commander - Larabee 
Milling Co; Henry E. Kuehn, King 
Midas Flour Mills; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Federal Mill, Inc; Ward Ma- 
gill, Kansas Milling Co; C. D. Mc- 
Kenzie, McKenzie Milling Co; Philip 
H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co; 
Charles Ritz, International Milling 
Co; Jess B. Smith, Associated Mill- 
ers of Kansas Wheat, and F. A. 
Tucker, J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 

John Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., and Allan Moore, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inec., substituted for O. D. Fisher 
and A. E. Mallon, respectively. 

Herman Steen, Herman Fakler 
and Hill Clark of the federation were 
also present. 


Investigation Begun 


When reports were heard here on 
the morning of Aug. 2 that some 
milling companies, despairing of ear- 
ly action on ceilings, were mak- 
ing or planning to make sales at 
prices in advance of the June 30 flour 
ceilings OPA officials promptly de- 
nounced such actions as clearly il- 
legal. First Dean McNeal, OPA dep- 
uty for food prices, said that flour 
was under the June 30 ceiling and 
that every effort was being made to 
get the amendment cleared which 
would reflect the higher raw material 
costs. Later Frank Ketcham of the 
OPA general counsel’s office stated 
that nothing in the price control act 
as amended exempted flour from 
price control. Mr. Ketcham imme- 
diately brought the reports of alleged 
threats to violate the price law to 
the attention of the enforcement 
staff, which announced that it would 
throw its enforcement agents into 
the milling centers to insure that the 
law was not being violated. 

Part of the delay in the issuance 
of the amended flour order has been 
directly attributed to USDA officials 
who are alleged to have protested 
addition to the flour ceiling of a 
weighted average wheat price in- 
crease since June 30. USDA officials 
are said to have asserted that even 
during the price control law lapse 
they had been steadily buying flour 
at the old ceiling price plus subsidy 
and felt that it was warranted on 
their part to insist on the mainte- 
nance of this price level. 

On this point, however, it was 
pointed out by milling industry rep- 
resentatives here that on these sales, 
which had occurred in the OPA gap, 
the wheat used in the production of 
flour represented CCC loaned wheat 
which did not necessarily represent 
the current market value of wheat. 

The point at issue between USDA 


and OPA over the new flour price 
is attributed officially to a desire on 
the part of USDA officials to use 
their best judgment in procurement, 
although the discussions did result 
in a thorough disarrangement in the 
production schedules of the milling 
industry. 





Bread Increase 





(Continued from page 12) 


contained over 20% buttermilk 
(which falls under the decontrolled 
milk and dairy products category) 
was groundless in that the moisture 
content of buttermilk must be ex- 
cluded in figuring the 20% batch- 
weight of the dough. 

Ingredient difficulties are numer- 
ous. Lard, it is pointed out, has 
doubled in price and corn sugar is up 
5e to 8c per lb. Even if placed 
under ceiling prices, such commodi- 
ties had to be purchased at the high- 
er prices in order that the bakers 
could retain minimum inventory 
needs. 

Those bakers who heretofore had 
advocated the return of OPA controls 
are quoted now as feeling that the 
present extension act is worse than 
none at all. Slowly, it is said, all the 
industry is gathering within the free- 
economy fold. 


Task Committees Confer 


At this time a bakery task com- 
mittee is consulting informally with 
both agricultural and OPA officials 
in an attempt to find some relief from 
the expected flour advance which, 
with other raw material price in- 
creases, will add approximately 1%c 
to the bakers’ costs for bread. The 
OPA advisory committee meeting has 
been postponed from Aug. 6 to Aug. 
13 because of late developments. 

Regardless of the ceiling-plus-cost- 
plus-profit clause in the extension act, 
the industry is on the verge of drastic 
losses—in addition to the ones now 
being suffered. Bakers have lost con- 
fidence in the desire of OPA to move 
quickly enough to aid them in the 
interim period until Aug. 20, when 
the new decontrol board acts on tem- 
porarily decontrolled items. 





MPR 305, Amendment 17 











MPR 305, AMDT. 17 
Corn Meal, Corn Flour, Corn Grits, Hominy, 
Hominy Grits, Brewers’ Grits and Other 
Products Made by a Dry Corn 
Milling Process 


Maximum Price Regulation 305 is amend- 
ed in the following respects: 

1. The following sentence is added at 
the end of parggraphs (a) and (b) of 
Section 1351.1754 and paragraphs (d) (2) 
and (f) (2) of Section 1351.1756. 

On and after Aug. 2, 1946, and for so 
long as corn is not under price control, 
the foregoing price may be increased by 
$1.10 per cwt. 

2. The notice to wholesalers and re- 
tailers in Section 1351.1766 (a) is amended 
to read as follows: 

(a) Supply each wholesaler, wagon 
wholesaler, retailer and retail route seller 
with a written notice as set forth below. 


NOTICE TO WHOLESALERS, WAGON 
WHOLESALERS, RETAILERS AND 
RETAIL ROUTE SELLERS 


Our OPA ceiling price for (description 
of item) has been changed. We are au- 
thorized to inform you that if you are 
a wholesaler or retailer pricing this item 
under Maximum Price Regulation Nos. 421, 
422 or 423, or a wagon wholesaler or re- 
tail route seller pricing under the General 
Maximum Price Regulation you must re- 
figure your ceiling price for this item on 
the first delivery of it to you from your 
customary type of supplier with this noti- 
fication after (effective date of the ap- 
plicable supplement, amendment or orders). 
If .pricing under Maximum Price Regula- 
tions Nos. 421, 422 or 423, you must re- 
figure your ceiling price following the 
rules in Section 6 of Maximum Price 
Regulation Nos. 421, 422 or 423, which- 
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ever is applicable to you. If pricing un- 
der the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion you must refigure your ceiling price 
by adding to the new “net cost” of this 
item the exact percentage of mark-up 
in effect March 31, 1946. Your ‘net cost” 
will be the amount you paid your supplier 
less all discounts except the discount for 
prompt payment and swell and label allow- 
ances, plus all transportation charges you 
paid except local trucking and local un- 
loading. 

This amendment shall become effective 
Aug. 2, 1946. 

Issued this 2nd day of Aug., 1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DELTA FLOUR MILL BURNS 


Denver, Colo.—Fire destroyed the 
Delta Flour Mill, Delta, Colo., recent- 
ly, with an estimated $35,000 dam- 
age. Cause of the fire has not been 
determined. A warehouse contain- 
ing stored grain and flour was saved 
by firemen. 











Decontrol 
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feed grain which represents 75% to 
80% of all the grains used in pro- 
ducing meat, milk and eggs, is ex- 
pected this year to reach the unex- 
celled mark of 4,000,000,000 bus (3,- 
488,000,000 bus were predicted in the 
July crop report from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
but the higher figure has since. been 
mentioned by USDA officials). 

Oats crop predictions place that to- 
tal at well over 1,400,000,000 bus. 
Carry-overs are expected to reach 
600,000,000 bus of corn by Oct. 1, 
1947, and 300,000,000 bus of oats by 
next July 1. Even the Canadian 
grain crops are expected to be so 
overwhelmingly large that that coun- 
try may be looking to the United 
States for outlets. 


Prices Relatively Stable 


The feed industry brief also cham- 
pioned the stability of uncontrolled 
grain. prices. 

Even corn, the most erratic of the 
grains, which jumped to $2.28, Chica- 
go basis, following June 30, has al- 
ready reacted to a recent quotation 
of little more than $2. 

This lowering in the corn price, 
feed men concluded, indicates that 
most corn users who were. in desper- 
ate need of supplies prior to the re- 
lease’ from ceilings on July 1, have 
begun to meet their needs for corn 
at the present prices. The slightly 
higher prices also, they said, caused 
farmers to sell more corn than they 
would have if price ceilings had been 
in force. 

By-products feeds also were listed 
in the brief as items to be continued 
control free. Such feeds are the re- 
sult of processing oilseeds, meat, 
milk, fish, corn, wheat, etc. It was 
estimated that the production of the 
four major oil meals—linseed, cotton- 
seed, soybean and peanut meal— 
would approximate 10% less than a 
year ago, but would be nearly 30% 
higher than the prewar production 
rate. 

In 1937-41, these oil meals were 
used at the rate of about 74 Ibs per 
livestock unit and in 1945 this rate 
zoomed to nearly 95 Ibs per livestock 
unit—a 35% increase.in rate of usage. 
Under ceilings, it was recalled, severe 
maldistribution, inefficient use and 
black market operations reigned in 
the by-product feed field. 

Therefore, the feedmen contended 
repeatedly that continuation of. free- 
priced grain and grain products 
would not only be to the distinct ad- 
vantage of boosted food production 
but would, in turn, help prevent in- 
flationary prices on edible items 
across the board. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Announcement of the new 
flour price ceiling enabled flour millers 
to resume sales this week, but there was 
little enthusiasm in the industry over the 
bakery flour price level set by OPA and 
it seems likely that sales of bakery flour 
will be light during the period until Aug. 
21 when the decontrol board’s action on 
future grain prices will set the pattern 
for more permanent flour pricing in one 
way or another. With family and export 


flour offering better returns than the 
“squeezed” bakery price, volume of new 
bookings will tend to gravitate in those 
directions. 


Sales were rather slow early this week 
as many mills were unwilling to book be- 
yond Aug. 20 and most of them had their 
prospective output already fairly well sold 
to that date. There appeared to be less 
buying pressure, too, from the baking in- 
dustry and family flour interest was rather 
light, not surprising in view of the fu- 
ture price uncertainties. 

Not much business was done last week, 
despite the increased need for flour in all 
directions, since the millers generally pro- 
ceeded on the theory that June 30 ceiling 
prices prevailed, despite the lack of a sub- 
sidy. Actual bookings of southwestern 
mills averaged around 35% of capacity, 
compared with 193% in the preceding week 
and 164% a year ago. 

A large portion of the business consisted 
of family flour sales and PMA and ex- 
port bookings, plus a hangover of business 
done the latter part of the previous week. 
Until the end of last week mills were un- 
able to book business because of the price 
Squeeze, but shipped a considerable amount 
of flour on old contracts unbilled. Late 
in the week these shipments were invoiced 
at contract prices in many cases, although 
some mills continued to withhold invoices 
in anticipation of new ceiling levels. 

Since most mills did not release ship- 
ments to buyers during the past week, 
flour scarcities began to appear again in 
many places and small bakers particu- 
larly.were having a rough time to get their 
major ingredient. The week’s interruption 
of normal flour movement added new tight- 
ness to the flour scarcity which was be- 
ginning to ease up in spots before OPA’s 
return. 

There is a large potential demand for 
export flour, limited only by the amount 
of licenses issued. Moderate bookings of 
family flour have been made for export 
recently, although export business last week 
was interrupted by the lack of a normal 
price structure. Larger bookings prohably 
will be made this week. PMA continues in 
the market regularly for liberal quantities, 
but production of government flour is some- 
what hampered by difficulty in obtaining 
bags. 

Another day’s delay in announcing the 
new price ceiling last week would have 
resulted in numerous mill shutdowns, but 
by a process of continual hope from day 
to day mills continued to run at close to 
the same rate as in the previous period. 
Operations were sustained also to a consid- 
erable extent by PMA business which was 
unaffected by the lack of a new ceiling. 
Kansas City production averaged 94% of 
capacity, compared with 98% in the pre- 
ceding week and 80% a year ago. 

Price levels on Aug. 3 were marked 
up $1.11 under the terms of the new OPA 
regulation: 80% extraction hard wheat bak- 
ery flour $4.26 per sack, bulk, Kansas 
City, family flour, sacked $5.35@5.40; soft 
wheat bakery flour $4.40@4.46. 

Eleven mills report domestic business 
active, 4 fair, 4 quiet, 1 slow, 1 dull. 


Omaha: Few sales were reported here 
last week by flour men. Although they 
went full steam ahead on production sched- 
ules, they refused to book on flour, pre- 
ferring to finish up as much back order 
business as _ possible. Not entirely satis- 
fied with the return of restrictions, the 
flour executives said the price increase 
was not enough, but they ‘‘would have to 
go along with it.” 

Wheat supplies, which have been plenti- 
ful the past week, were reported slacken- 
ing off somewhat. The difficulty is lack 
of railroad grain cars out in the state 
to bring in the wheat, according to Arthur 
McKinley of the Omaha Grain Exchange. 
The railroads are short of cars and are 
unable to provide the necessary amount 
for the huge crop. Flour business includ- 
ed both baker and family trade here. 
Export business was “fair to good.” It 
was not affected by the new price scale 


and two mills devoted more than half 
of their business to their back export 
orders. Prices here last week ranged 


closely at the $4.26 level, which includes 
the $1.11 increase, bulk, bakery flour. 

Wichita: Mills operated full time last 
week, with production confined mostly to 
export and government flour, although ex- 
port demand is dull. 

Salina: Shipping directions are 
tionally good. 

Texas: Announcement of new OPA ceil- 
ings Aug. 2 permitted millers to resume 
more normal business, Previously, mar- 


excep- 


ket confusion was general with the mills 
invoicing flour at the old ceiling prices 
with provision for later adjustment to 
conform to OPA regulations, or of mills 
billing flour to themselves at destination 
in order to maintain running time as far 
as possible. Operations in most cases con- 
tinued at capacity, made possible by fill- 
ing sales to PMA, which could be invoiced 
with price subject to adjustment later, 
in the manner followed with domestic 
trade. In the latter category, bulk of the 
outgo was of bakers flour, as family flour 
buyers find only a poor customer outlet 
and are withholding shipping directions to 
a great extent. Practically all of the Au- 
gust quota has already been allotted. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat millers oper- 
ated under great difficulties last week, 
due to the ceiling confusion. Where at 
all possible, mills were képt running and 
shipped the flour for mill account, but a 
good many small mills were closed. Be- 
coming impatient, and without waiting for 
the OPA to make up its mind, some com- 
panies took a chance and began invoicing 
customers for flour in transit, basing their 
price on the subsidy, plus an average of 
the advance in wheat since July 1. This 
price proved to be too high, judged by 
the new ceiling, and these contracts may 
have to be written across, but there is 
some uncertainty about this. 

No one knows as yet, of course, whether 
grain and grain products will remain un- 
der control after Aug. 20, and this lack 
of knowledge is about the only stum- 
bling block in the way of real activity 
in flour. 

An immense amount of business is in 
the offing, and, with futures trading again 
permissible, old-time heavy bookings for 
deferred delivery again look possible. 
Weather conditions the last week or two 
give promise of a spring wheat crop high 
in gluten content, and northwestern mill- 
ers are looking forward to a new era of 
activity. 

Export inquiry is heavy from Europe, as 
well as Central and South American mar- 
kets, but mills are not in position yet to 
do very much booking. It is understood 
that going prices on export flour are bet- 
ter than on domestic. 

With mills not in position to sell last 
week, bookings touched a new low mark, 
being only about 14% of capacity, com- 
pared with 220% a week earlier, and 142% 
a year ago. 

Quotations Aug. 5: spring standard 80% 
$4.45, family 80% $5.57. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
bookings last week necessarily were light, 
in absence of new ceiling, but there was a 
flurry of selling on the closing day of the 
week after the OPA announcement was re- 
ceived. <A big business is anticipated this 
week. The undertone of the millfeed mar- 
ket is very weak, with offerings in excess 
of demand. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Confusion featured the local 
flour market last week. Mill representa- 
tives were unable to offer flour, although 
bakers and others were in the market for 
supplies. Everyone was anxious to get 
news about the new flour ceiling amend- 
ment and its delay caused much consterna- 
tion. Toward the close of last week every- 
one was excited over the rumor that the 
secretary of agriculture was reported to 
have said: there was no ceiling on flour. 
Some mills made deliveries of flour then 
and a few small sales were made, but 
most mills remained out of the market. 


Quotations Aug. 3, nominal: 
$5.14@5.23, family flour 80% 
winter 80% $5.02@6.11, 
$5.19. 


St. Louis: Local mills were unable to 
do business last week. With ceiling un- 
certainties they decided to stand by and 
await further developments in Washing- 
ton. However, some were running on gov- 
ernment contracts. Domestic business was 
more or less neglected. Some shut down 
while others curtailed operations. Demand 
for flour continued, but mills were unwill- 
ing to accept new business. Prices were 
withdrawn. Jobbers had nothing new to 
report. Bakers were buying for their im- 
mediate wants only. 


Toledo: Flour stocks which had shown 
signs of being replenished are exhausted 
again, with bakers finding no end of trou- 
ble in using the new flour. Approximately 
half of the retail bakers in Toledo were 
closed down part of the time during July 
with more complaints about the lack of 
sugar than flour. Bakers report that the 
flour does not run uniform. 


Cleveland: Flour trade conditions have 
been most confusing both before and after 
the new flour ceilings were announced Aug 
2. Mills were not offering flour prior to 
that date and many of them still are 
withdrawn from the market, claiming the 
new ceilings are below actual costs. Bak- 
ers are asking for rebates on flour billed 
from July 26 to Aug. 2 and jobbers are 
taking an unjustly severe loss on flour 
obtained prior to July 26. Demand for 
bakery flour has fallen off, as many shops 
were well stocked prior to the renewal 
of OPA. Family flour trade is at a stand- 
still, due to hot weather, abundance of 
fresh fruit and the persistent rumors that 
the old type flour will be back very soon. 
It is also known that housewives have 
considerable hoarded flour to use up. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Flour sales were at a _ stand- 
still most of last week, as mills could 
not afford to sell at June 30 prices. Some 
mills shipped a modest amount of flour 
to avert a serious bread shortage, but 
invoices were’ deferred. Most mills had 
stored flour production in warehouses and 
freight cars. The price confusion, which 
tied up millions of pounds of critically 
needed flour and overtaxed the storage fa- 
cilities of the mills, ended when OPA au- 
thorized temporary increase in ceiling 
prices. Some mills had started heavy ship- 
ments of flour before the OPA announce- 
ment was made, after a rumor had cir- 
culated that there was to be no ceiling on 
prices. 

Quotations Aug. 3, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: bakery flours, northwestern $4.83; 
southwestern $4.83; soft wheat $4.82; family 
flour $5.85, all 80% extraction. 


New York: All previous upsets in the 
flour market seem as a mill pond com- 
pared with the turmoil which followed 
the renewal of the OPA, Never have 
such eT oe reports, confusion in sales, 
prices and billing existed. Never has the 
trade had its hopes of relief so raised 
and then dropped. The general impression 
got around in the market at the close of 
last week that mills could bill everything 
that had been sold before July 26 at con- 
tract prices, and on this basis some busi- 
ness was resumed, with local jobbers, 
lacking a ruling, taking a reasonable mark- 
up of about 70c sack. 

On receipt of OPA denial of any au- 
thority from Washington permitting mills 
to invoice flour at anything above June 
30 ceilings, even greater confusion followed. 
With flour stocks growing shorter all the 
time buyers were eager for shipments. 
At the close of the week, terminals were 
cleaned up and arrivals were scant so 
that the medium and small bakers felt 
the pinch. Many of them were particu- 
larly anxious for spring wheat grades. Cake 
grades were also scarce. 

The situation brought an accompaniment 
of malpractices that had been hoped would 
be avoided and which only a return to 
free enterprise business procedure can ob- 
literate. 


Boston: Announcement of new price ceil- 


spring 80% 
$5.54, hard 
soft winter 80% 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 


Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring family 80% ............. $...@56.22 
Spring high gluten 80%......... owe ves 
Spring standard 80% .......... «.-@4.58 
Hard winter family 80% ...... oe P 
Hard winter high gluten 80% 0 UP wee 
Hard winter standard 80% ..... «++ @4.58 
Soft winter family 80% ....... se ee 
Soft winter high gluten 80% .. To. see 
Soft winter standard 80% ..... ...@5.19 
a ee ea eee eae 6.30@6.35 
Bere THOU, GAR cewiiciss cows vss 5.50@5.90 
Durum, gran. 80%, bulk ...... -.-@4.69 
New York 
Gering familly SOG% ......cceees $...@5.42 
Spring High gluten 80% ....... -..@5.06 
Spring standard 80% .......... @4.86 
Hard winter family 80%......... Ye oe 
Hard winter high gluten 80%... eee oss 
Hard winter standard 80% ‘ a 
Soft winter family 80% ........ @ 
Soft winter high gluten 80% veeGe obs 
Soft winter standard 80% ...... -».-@4.88 
eR ee es eee 6.00 @6.44 
BeOS COG, GRAM cc vecstscccccvccs coe ese 
Durum, gran. 80%, bulk........ 6 eUED. Se0 


Seattle 8S. Francisco 
Family patent 80%. 
Soft winter str. 80% 


+. @4.89 


*Bulk basis. 
§280-Ib cottons, 


**In cottons, Fort William 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
ere ee ee ieee ee See ee ee 
«.-@4.45 ir eee «++ @4.61 ++ »@4.84 
oes 5.35@5.40 ou aes ee ee 
ae ++-@*4.26 ...@4.66 -.-@4.81 
.-@. sa ees wy Jee - +» @5.85 
2+-@... 4.40@4.46 ‘avn ese + -@4.91 
PGCE 1s. eo, ee ---@6.50 
a eee oe Acate Tt ere -+-@6.00 
«+» @4.48 ee heey. 66 «++ @4.86 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Nashville 
Cc. Bite. Bs eee. Bree ee 
io @ acy @5.08 --@4.97 oP és 
~»-@4.84 ~.-@4.88 o 2+ @4.77 @ 
Tr, Riveeet?, 2th oos@ wn. @ 
te coe see or oR aes @ 
--@4.84 - @4,88 -»@4.7% @ 

‘Pa wt’ 5 Jee Eee @ 
eee 4@ 20 AP e's « Sic. 
--@4.86 @4.88 «+ @4.77 @6.31 

eae oes * eu eee bee + oe es. 
wy) Bvreeri fi eee cco 2s ane 
cee coe, coe ae @... 


Toronto **Winnipeg 


Spring top patent] .. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patent{ @4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@... 
Spring exports§ ..... Ae: ee, Be 
Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 --@.. 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@ —~ 


basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. 


.Ministry of 
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ings. on flour of. $1.11 sack does not give 
promise of expanding curtailed offerings, 
Mill agents explain that this increase of 
$1.03 to cover previous subsidies plus &¢ 
to take care of increased wheat prices 
will not permit mills to operate without a 
loss, and they are reluctant to accept 
commitments with no ceilings prevailing 
on wheat. Flour stocks are adequate only 
for a limited time and bakers express 
concern over the supply situation in the 
coming weeks. OPA action in raising bak- 
ers’ ceilings ic on bread and rolls and 
10% on cake and sweet goods is welcome, 
but will be of little avail if production 
is again curtailed by the scarcity of flour. 
Some sales were made in the past week 
on a consignment basis, but many mills 
were unwilling to ship flour. Quotations 
Aug. 3 (nominal, new ceiling basis): spring 
high gluten $5.08, spring $4.88, southwest- 
ern $4.88, soft winter $4.88, all 80%. 

Philadelphia: Delay in the establishment 
of flour ceiling prices meant a continued 
state of perplexity in the local milling 
industry last week and virtually everyone 
withdrew to the. sidelines to await devel- 
opments. 

The announcement of OPA maximims 
last Friday, which permit increases by 
the amount of the former subsidy, } lus 
an allowance for the prevailing higher 
wheat quotations, did nothing to change 
the picture since the reaction to eariier 
reports that the boost would be $1.11 sick 
had been that this was not adequate to 
offset heavier mill operating costs. 

One flour broker said he was unable to 
understand why there has not beer a 
wholesale closing of small bakeries, ex- 
plaining they have been operating o1 a 
hand-to-mouth basis for some time wl ict 
necessitated rationing goods among r¢ :u- 
lar customers, in some cases refusing to 
sell to others. Bakers on the whole, lt »th 
large and small, are estimated to hive 
stocks sufficient only for a few days t) a 
week. 

Figures showing the _ excellent gain 
harvest raised the trade’s hopes that ‘he 
80% extraction rule might be rescin led 
in the near future. 

Meanwhile, quotations remained nomi.al. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta: The past week found the in- 
dustry here more upset than at any time 
in history. Trading throughout the terri- 
tory was dormant as all sides of the tride 
impatiently awaited something out of Wa-h- 
ington. Representatives were even con- 
fused over what to do with flour tiat 
was rolling and arrived during the week. 
All in all things could not have been in 
a worse mess. The fact that a month 
of free business had been enjoyed miade 
the thought of being under restrictions 
again more of a nightmare. 

Bakers generally had enough flour on 
hand so that there was no immediate cause 
for worry but as the week drew to a close 
it was feared that some members of ihe 
baking industry would be in another tiht 
spot. However, bread supplies continued 
ample. 

The family flour trade was the most 
troubled, many jobbers being loaded and 
reporting that the consuming trade was 
not purchasing, with the exception of the 
tobacco producing areas. Some wholexal- 
ers continued to ask that shipping in- 
structions be cancelled, while those re- 
questing shipment wanted only a car at 
a time for quick movement. It is re- 
ported that consumers are using up what 
might be called hoarded flour in view of 
rumors that white flour will return to re- 
tail shelves soon. 


Millers, blenders and mill representa- 
tives did not seem _ satisfied with the 
$1.11 increase in flour ceiling as_ they 


felt they could not sell on that basis. 
They said that feeling might possibly be 
due to a week of strain. 

The situation Aug. 3 was still too ‘in- 
settled to quote prices. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The situation on flour is in a 
turmoil due to the fact that flour is un- 
der ceilings whereas grain is not. Clari- 
fication of the situation from Washington. 
D. C., was expected daily last week but 
until the new ceilings were announced no 
sellers would put a price on flour, nor 
permit any to go out. There is no pres- 
sure to move flour just at the moment 
anyway, because millers are in the process 
of taking in the first of their new what, 
and will not be in position to go after 
business for another 10 days or two weeks, 


when they will have comfortable invy-n- 
tories. 
Portland: Miill operations were gra \u- 


ally resumed last week by larger cost 
mills, with wheat coming in more fre:ly. 
However, the confusion surrounding ‘he 
flour price ceilings held business at a mini- 
mum. The larger mills followed the policy 
of shipping flour to their customers on 
old contracts, and delivering flour to o'h- 
ers without contracts in sufficient qun- 
tity to keep them going. This metliod 
was not followed by a few who insis‘ed 
that flour was not under ceiling. Un ler 
these conditions, mill sales were very light, 
but operations were on a larger scale. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Sales of new crop 
spring wheat flour for August shipment 
were made during the week to the British 
Food, following authori/a- 
tion by» the Canadian Wheat Board. 1! 
the ‘government regulation flour mills can 
produce in the month is on order. No 
later’ bookings than August are as et 
permissible. Offers of flour to countries 
other than United Kingdom have 0 
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been authorized so far, although these 
instructions are expected hourly. Domestic 
trade goes along steadily with the re- 
duced output equitably distributed among 
puyers. The quantity seems to be enough 
for all purposes. . Ceiling prices prevail in 
the domestic market and the value of gov- 
ernment regulation flour for shipment to 
Britain is based on the contract price for 
wheat. Quotations Aug. 5: top patents for 
use in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bak- 
ers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, 
Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c extra where 
eartage is performed; for export, govern- 
ment regulation flour $11.80 per 280 Ibs, 
eastern Canadian winter ports, Montreal 6c 
less, August shipment. 

Domestic trade in winter wheat flour 
shows signs of reviving with the new 
crop product coming on the market. How- 
ever, the 10% reduction in production for 
domestic needs has been made to apply 
also to this flour, so that sales in home 
markets will be that much less as com- 
pared with last year. No export business 
is so far possible as there has been no 
announcement of the amount of the equal- 
ization fee on new crop flour sales. There 
has been no change in the domestic ceil- 
ing on this flour. Quotations Aug. 3: 
standard grades of soft winters $5.50 bbl, 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis. 

New crop wheat is being marketed in 
limited quantities. Harvesting is not far 
enough advanced to permit any volume 
of movement. Quality of first arrivals is 
good. The ceiling is the price. Quotations 
Aug. 3: $1.26 bu for No. 1, basis Montreal 
freights, which is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 
bu, shipping points in Ontario. Producers 
receive an additional 14c bu. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour reached a total of 2,500,000 bus in 
terms of wheat last week for United King- 
dom account, and mills are now booked 
up to the end of August, on the first new 
business reported for the crop year 1946- 
47. This is the first time that the United 
Kingdom has been in the market for 
flour for several weeks. Other small sales 
are reported to the West Indies, and South 
and Central American countries. Domestic 
trade continues good and mills are operat- 
ing to capacity. ‘Quotations Aug. 3: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundary 
$5.30, cottons; second patents $4.80, sec- 
ond patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Prospects of increased export 
shipments of flour from this port in the 
new crop year are bright as a result of 
the optimistic reports on the prairie wheat 
harvest but it is still too early to make 
any predictions. The question of whether 
the government will relax its restrictions 
on exports of flour on a commercial basis 
to such far eastern countries as the Philip- 


pines, Dutch East Indies and China is 
also a very important factor in deter- 
mining future shipments. Just now no 


movement to these areas is permitted ex- 
cept government orders for relief and 
UNRRA. It is ‘thought likely in the trade 
here that a good part of the wheat agree- 
ment made with the United Kingdom will 
move in the shape of flour and that move- 
ment through here would be substantial. 
In the meantime the picture here is dull. 
In the domestic field supplies are reported 


fair although some distress is reported 
among manufacturers of such items as 
macaroni and ice cream cones. The 10% 


cut instituted some months ago has had 
little general effect on the trade here since 
the bread manufacture is now largely in 
the hands of the large bakers with the 
smaller operators getting along as _ best 
they can in other lines such as pies and 
baked goods, but their operations are 
slowed up by the lack of sugar and short- 
ening. Domestic hard wheat prices are 
unchanged. Cash car quotations for 98's, 
cottons, Aug. 3: top patents $5.40, bakers 
Patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. Ontario cake 
me cae flour is unchanged to the trade 
a 7.50 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: While the edge is off of 
the demand for millfeed local millers say 
they have sold all they care to for the 
Present and are holding their prices at $61 
for bran and $63 for midds. At the same 
time, they acknowledge if they want to 
Sell for shipment to the East, they have 
to compete with Kansas City. Market 
there is around $61.50, Chicago basis, 
or approximately $59 here. On rare occa- 
sions a buyer comes into the market for 
& car for shipment that day, and is will- 
ing to pay a premium over the Chicago 
basis for it, but even for prompt ship- 
Ment the Chicago basis holds. Buyers 
want only a car at a time for immediate 


Shipment. Mills caught with a car or two 
on track unsold are forced. to sacrifice 
Profits in order to avoid the high de- 


murrage charges. 

Kansas City: Millfeeds continue a de- 
Cline whfch has been more or less steady 
for two weeks, as mixers and other buy- 
ers are reluctant to increase their inven- 
tories in the face of possible rollbacks 
by OPA and in view of the current slow 
formula feed demand based on the present 
rather high replacement cost. Demand 
for millfeed is slow at $55.50@56. While 
offerings were moderate judged by normal 
Standards, they were more than enough 
for the market at the present time. 

Omaha: Millfeed has become more plenti- 
ful in this area and the demand has sud- 
denly dropped off. Prices are falling in 
both carload and 1.¢.l. lots. Prices Aug. 
4 were $58@59. 

_ Wichita: Prices show a further decline. 
No demand, no quotations on mixed cars. 
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Quotations, basis Kansas City, on straight 
cars $59@60 ton. 


Salina: Demand continues draggy with 
prices considerably lower. Quotations: 
$58.50@59.50, basis Kansas City. 


Fort Worth: Offerings exceed current 
demand and, though prices have declined 
further, are hard to sell. Quotations, mill 
run, burlaps $60@63 ton, delivered TCP. 


Cleveland: The supply of feed now equals 
the demand for the first time this year. 
Prices declined $2 ton at $68 for truckers. 


Buffalo: Millfeed prices are somewhat 
lower. The trade is perplexed about pos- 
sible action of OPA and Department of 
Agriculture. Most buyers have adopted a 
watchful waiting attitude. Quotations: 
$69.50@70.50 sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Boston: Demand is somewhat reduced 
due to more abundant supplies of feed 
grains, particularly oats, at comparatively 
lower prices. - Millfeed quotations are $5 to 
$6 lower. Mill run $71@72.50 ton. 


Philadelphia: Millfeed remains in good 
supply in this market with transactions 
held to a minimum by caution on the part 
of buyers. Brokers and jobbers express 
unwillingness to purchase at current prices 
because of the possibility that feeds might 
be included in the Aug. 20 reinstatement 
of OPA. Féed manufacturers also are op- 
erating cautiously and there are reports 
that a few sales have been negotiated 
on the basis that any ceilings established 
will apply to presently-made_ contracts. 
Even two price reductions, totaling $7, 
failed to stimulate demand and millfeed 
was being offered at $68 without attract- 
ing buying interest. 

Atlanta: Demand slow; supply ample; 
bran $68 for August through January ship- 
ment; brown shorts $70 for August through 
January shipment. There was some inquiry 
as buyers felt that if things should get 
fairly well straightened out, demand would 
pick up for millfeed generally and they 
might get left out. 


Seattle: The formula feed market has 
suddenly started to turn dead, due to sharp- 
ly increased prices and the now apparent 
effects of spring and early summer liquida- 
tion. Mills have been maintaining price 
of $61.50 on a few quick cars for im- 
mediate shipment, but it is beginning to 
look as if by the time they have plenty 
of feed to sell, which should be within the 
next two to three weeks, they will find 
considerable buying resistance at the $61.50 
level. Some feelers have been put out to 
see just what the traffic will bear if 
there were good supplies, but no one knows 
just where prices may settle when the time 
comes. There is not much contemplating 
such a condition until the supply situa- 
tion is definitely eased, however. Mar- 
ket $61.50 Coast, bagged. 


Portland: Mill run $61.50 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $5 dur- 
ing the past week with mills back in the 
market following the new OPA order re- 
leasing flour. Several carloads moved from 
Ogden. Mills operated seven days last 
week, with week end operation providing 
millfeed for shipments. Demand is still 
considerably in excess of supply. Quota- 
tions: mill run $60, carlots, f.o.b. Ogden; 
Denver prices: $64; California prices: $65, 
earlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; $66, f.o.b. Los 
Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is keen as 
other feeds are scarce. Production is at 
record levels but offerings are always in- 
adequate. Exports to United States mar- 
kets are prohibited. Quotations Aug. 3: 
ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 
ton, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: All types of millfeed are in 
keen demand, and supplies are far short 
of requirements. With the exception of 
small lots going from Alberta to British 
Columbia, the great bulk of the western 
run is moving to the East. Prairie sales 
are quite small and unimportant. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 
$28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand remains 
good. Supplies from western mills are 
somewhat freer than early in the year but 
not enough to enable dealers to build up 
any stocks. Prices are firm at ceiling 
levels. Cash car quotations: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 


since it promises to be scarce. Prices on 
rye grain ‘to arrive’? have been fluctuating 
widely, and definite quotations on flour 
are difficult to arrive at, but the going 
market seems to be around $5.65 sack, 
in sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, for pure white 
rye flour. 

Cleveland: Several cars of rye flour ar- 
rived this past week and were disposed 
of without much effort. Bakers’ stocks 
are very low, although they are not buying 
beyond this month’s needs. New rye flour 
now offered for shipment the last of Au- 
gust. Price is nominal. 

Philadelphia: The local market has failed 
to snap out of its recent siege of doldrums, 
caused by rye being unavailable. De- 
mand continues heavy. Flour brokers have 
been promised a few cars before Aug. 20 
and have booked orders at $6.50@6.75. 
Otherwise quotations remain nominal. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 








Portland: Pure dark rye $6.60, Wiscon- 
sin pure straight $8.20, Wisconsin white 
patent $8.65. 


Chicago: There is not much change in 
rye flour conditions. Mills continue to make 
sales of single cars, ‘but offerings are not 
free. White patent rye $6.30@6.35, me- 
dium $5.90@6.25, dark $5.50@5.90. 


New York: Rye flour sales in satisfac- 
tory volume have been made during the 
week. Quotations: pure white patents $6 
@6.44, 

St. Louis: Prices have been withdrawn 
for the time being. Nothing to offer. 


Buffalo: Demand for rye flours is strong. 
The supply is fairly light but mills are 
able to supply most hardship cases. Quo- 
tations: cottons, white $6.50, medium $6.40, 
dark $6. 


Minneapolis: Inquiry has been heavy for 
prompt shipment rye flour, and mills have 
sold about all they can make for ship- 
ment up to Aug. 20. Some business also 
booked for all of August, but beyond that, 
millers do not care to take a chance. 
There is always the possibility of a ceiling 
being established on rye flour, especially 


Toronto-Montreal: Summer dullness pre- 
vails in the domestic market for rolled 
oats and oatmeal. No export business has 
been done recently. Prices are at ceiling 
levels. Quotations Aug. 3: rolled oats $3.15 
bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There is a seasonal slump in 
the trade of rolled oats and oatmeal 
due to warmer weather, and the moderate 
supplies on hand are sufficient to take 
care of the demand. Quotations Aug. 3: 
rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25, in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were not 
quoted on Aug. 5; 20-0z packages $2.05 
case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 27, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Aug. 1, 1946 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur 2,484 652 3,573 2,314 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 1,629 << 730 96 
Churchill ....... 1,878 oe ‘a ae 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

ee ee 43 - 880 1,079 

i! aes 6,033 552 5,183 3,489 

TORP. OBO wi c.% 77,644 1,374 11,277 2,773 


Receipts during week ending Aug. 1: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,102 61 576 235 
Pacific seaboard. 332 ae 52 8 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OPH GEV. woeee . 25 os | 56 





BOOMS .coccces 1,459 61 636 299 
Shipments during week ending Aug. 1: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 


OO eee ‘ 1,989 12 699 532 

pT ern ree 35 2 190 25 
Pacific seaboard. 630 13 7 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OPH GIG, cvcses 16 6 2 19 





Totals .....ce- 2,671 14 904 583 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1945, to July 31, 1946: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 190,919 
Pacific seaboard. 54,198 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OPM GV. csc ccs 823 2,458 1,166 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1, 1945, to July 31, 1946: 


3,978 65,258 40,178 
-. 2,425 649 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 239,122 4,765 7e0hCU; CS 
Pacific seaboard. 68,303 oe au 539 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OOM GEV. cw sesas 11,127 1,584 1,185 





United States Grain Stocks 











1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis ..  ... -++ 18,540 19,800 Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
Kansas City .. 270 425 4,920 3,575 afloat at the principal markets of the 
Philadelphia .. 180 90 ase “ae United States at the close of the week 
Milwaukee .... 60 180 5,310 4,830 ending July 27, 1946, and July 28, 1945, as 
Week ending Aug. 3: reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
Minneapolis .. eee eee 8,550 20,280 duction and Marketing Administration of 
Kansas City .. 450 675 5,880 6,200 the United States Department of Agricul- 
Philadelphia .. 300 60 668 PT ture in bus (000’s omitted): 
Milwaukee .... 80 30 =. 3, 960 4,470 Canadian 
-~American— ein bond—, 
July July July —_ 
i f 27 28 27 8 
Bonded Grain in the United States 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United Wheat ...... 84,498 114,648 157 12,587 
States as compiled by the secretary of the COED. soscceee 12,033 8,065 eee bo 
Chicago Board of Trade, July 27, 1946: — sececeee a etd ag 
’ OW cccessces 2 ,702 
a ee eee es... 3,731 13,653 104 511 
Duluth ......... y a i 104 Flaxseed .... 451 149 ee &62 
Lovee eeeeee - a 6 z o 2.487 ae a 
New York ...... 15 A v2 ., Soybeans 2,087 3,4 
fer 19 Stock of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canadian markets July 
(| err 157 me o6 104 27 (figures for corresponding date a year 
July 20, 1946 .. 143 es és 117 ago given in parentheses): wheat, none; 
July 28, 1945 .. 11,376 3,199 107 §11 corn, 264,000 (167,000) bus; soybeans, none. 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
July 30 ... 199 205 
July 31 ... 194 200 
Aug. 1. 191% 195 
Aug. 2. 191% 191 
Aug. 3 . 191% 190% ey ae 
Aug. 5 190% 189% 189% 188 oe oebe 
--—-CORN— r RYE c OATS 
Chicago Chicago Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. Mar. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
July 30 139% 140% voor he's bats ésar 71 71% 66% 67% 
July 31 143% 144% 71% 73 67% 68% 
Aug. 1. 142% 142% 72 72% 68 68% 
Aug. 2. 140 140% 12% 73% 68% 69% 
Aug. 3. 139% 139% 72% 72% 68% 68% 
Aug. 5 . 135% 136% 71 71% 66% 67% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on July 27, and corresponding date 


of a year ago: 








-—Wheat—, -——Corn—, ——Oats——~ -——Rye—~ -~Barley— 
1946 1945 1946 1945-1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Baltimore. ........ oe 2,405 4,137 244 184 225 22 17 75 154 3 
WPOMROR «cc ccc ccc cevese P 11 495 oe os rT es ae 250 as os 
| Lee es 621 5,021 398 50 62 2,508 = 790 272 409 
pT Oe eee 393 757 te 227 154 - ai ae a + 
CE” diac cow eanesc 2,568 3,350 3,884 1,014 1,347 2,935 76 2,102 54 899 
MN | n.8 04.0% 54585 os e° ee ee ée ee ee 35 ae ° 
co rer errr ere 4,103 17,083 de 373 217 701 os 45 28 2,361 
WORe "WEG “occa vesee 11,070 9,899 80 182 400 824 3 27 8 56 
Ses ee 601 1,429 5 9 es “as _ 
Hutchinson .......... 7,500 9,470 ws Py : 5 os 259 
Indianapolis ......... 912 1,302 1,459 969 97 74 2 43 es 13 
eee 14,201 17,965 409 816 96 76 8 112 62 442 
pool” ae 237 703 161 69 5 6 es -- 1,462 2,962 
Minneapolis .......... 1,166 2,961 396 206 297 417 31 677 832 3,273 
New Orleans ........ 303 775 1 499 55 7 . . 
ee i Se 11 1,284 18 112 28 4 21 5 
SD. v0. ¥.00-0 8 Hts oe 2,574 1,859 1,332 1,287 73 102 10 3 87 80 
a ESS ee eee ee ee 13 306 504 44 7 51 
Philadelphia ......... 497 816 622 122 1l 16 5 425 2 9 
aS) SS ey 496 . 105 279 122 35 16 2 5 54 1 
i a 2,320 2,144 289 861 453 539 2 29 69 
it eT 54.6 0¥.ci0s t< 6 3,047 2,651 932 627 337 168 1 30 6 133 
if rere 6,683 7,011 os 3 31 ae 2 138 
EMMOB coke ccc cecvcces 210 o° ; . os 
BONE wiles eee tes 61,929 91,130 10,815 8,124 3,967 8,409 155 4,859 3,042 11,163 
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WANT ADS 

















v Vv v 
Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v Vv 





HELP WANTED 


beers Tome: Vv a 








WANTED—ASSISTANT IN BAKERY LAB- 
oratory eastern location. Desirable qual- 
ifications are some training in chemistry, 
experience in test baking and ideas for 
improving products and processes. Can- 
didates for veterans’ training considered. 
Salary commensurate with ability. Give 
information on qualifications in first let- 
ter. Address 8102, The Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 

WANTED—EXPERIENCED EXPORT MAN. 
Must understand all phases of flour ex- 
porting. This company will have sev- 
eral million cwts of flour; spring, hard 
winter and soft, to offer annually for 
export. This is an.excellent opportunity 
for the right man. Please give full de- 
tails in answering, stating age, experi- 
ence and salary desired. All correspond- 
ence will be kept in strict confidence. 
Address 8092, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv 7 


WANTED — POSITION AS MILLER IN 
any size mill. Have had life time ex- 











perience. Good health. Keep mill in good 
running order. Have my own tools. A. 
J. Wilharm, 3412 St. Paul <Ave., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 


WANTED POSITION BY CAPABLE MILL- 
er, 25 years’ experience in mills up to 


6,500 bbls, all kinds of wheat. Steady 
and dependable. Best of references. Ad- 
dress 7947, The Northwestern Miller, 612 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


WANTED—FLOUR ACCOUNT. EXPERI- 


enced, capable flour salesman who has 
been working Ohio for the past ten years 
for a large Northwest mill, desires a sales 
connection with a spring and a Kansas 
mill on a brokerage basis. In residence 
position to work any section of Ohio, 
eastern Indiana and southern Michigan. 
Address 8105, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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FOR SALE—TEMPERED VACUUM BREAD 
cooling unit made by the Baker-Perkins 
Co. Cost $3,000; selling price $1,000 cash. 
In excellent condition, available now. 
Wm. M. Chase, 15 Linwood Ave., Buf- 
falo 2, N. Y. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, Milling 
Production, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis 2, Minn. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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FOR SALE—WELL-ESTABLISHED SUC- 
cessful wholesale bakery, Greater Chi- 
cago area; 3 tray type Travellers, all 
modern equipment and efficient produc- 
tion set-up. Priced for quick sale. Ad- 
dress 8069, The Northwestern Miller, 166 
W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, Il. 


Reinstatement 





(Continued from page 9.) 


The case of wheat, on the surface 
factors seem to indicate continued 
decontrol, but as the subject is exam- 
ined it is found that the 1947 carry- 
over on the basis of all supply-de- 
mand factors will not exceed more 
than 200,000,000 bus. This figure can 
be manipulated by the administra- 
tion as it increases or decreases the 
export commitment. Admittedly, 
other grains could be substituted for 
wheat in an export program, but 
this decision could be taken later in 
the crop year while the ogre of a 
250,000,000-bu wheat export program 
could be held up before the PDB as 
a threat of great importance. 


Corn Decontrol Indefinite 


In the matter of corn, considera- 
tion of decontrol at this stage of the 
crop year still is a matter of phantasy. 
Admittedly a bumper crop impends. 
Government official estimates indi- 
cate 3,500,000,000 bus outturn. When 
the last: corn crop estimate was made 
public, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics officials said that it was not 
inconceivable that if all the present 
growing factors continued for the 
balance of the season on the same 
favorable basis as in the past, a 4,- 
000,000,000-bu corn crop was not im- 
possible. Currently, private trade 
sources are making predictions in 
advance of the official government 
estimate. 


Middle of Road Course 


It is feared that the PDB is not 
composed of men who will gamble on 
close decisions. Rather it is a board 
which appears ready to follow the 
middle of the road instructions and 
probably move in political tangents 
to meet the requirements of the ad- 
ministration. Board members during 
the interim period before they an- 
nounce their formal procedure and 
open hearings on Aug. 12 are consult- 
ing with leading OPA and USDA of- 
ficials concerning the problems in- 
volved in the presently decontrolled 
commodity groups. It is seen that 
they will start the hearings with a 
comprehensive understanding of the 
stabilization story. 

Analysts of the decontrol formula 
which the price bill provides for the 
PDB insist that decontrol can only 
be accomplished by a showing that 
supply is adequate. The other two 
points of the formula are viewed as 
meaningless and will play a role of 
minor importance in PDB decisions. 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1016 Baltimore «* Kansas City, Mo. 

















WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 





Flour Specialists ie four" 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 














In each case it is argued the ques- 
tion before the PDB will rest on 
whether a commodity is in short 
supply. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with written consent of the 
board can cause a commodity to be 
subject to regulation beginning Aug. 
21 by certifying that the commodity 
is in short supply and recommending 
regulation thereof. In such an in- 
stance the PDB is not required to 
make finding on the public interest, 
enforceability or price advance fac- 
tors. In this set of circumstances, 
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the PDB only can determine between 
the findings of the USDA and oppo- 
site contentions of producers and 
others who appear before it. 

On the other hand, these analysts 
contend that the board would not 
act unreasonably by opposing a 
unanimous finding of USDA, OPA 
and producer representatives that a 
commodity was not in short supply 
and bring it under price regulation 
on Aug. 21 only to have it decon- 
trolled again on Sept. 1 by the failure 
of the USDA to certify short supply. 





$2.05 Initial Wheat Base Set 
for Canadian Flour Exports 


Winnipeg, Man.—In its initial in- 
structions to mills, for the crop year 
1946-47, the Canadian Wheat Board 
referred to a recent circular author- 
izing the sale of export flour to the 
British Ministry of Food for delivery 
from the mill by Aug. 31, 1946, and 
announced that effective Aug. 2 ex- 
port flour sales may be made to the 
following countries, for shipment 
from the mill by the same date: 

Aden, Belgian Congo, Belgium, Bra- 
zil (North Brazil only), British West 
Africa, British West Indies, Canary 
Islands, Ceylon, China, Colombia, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dutch East In- 
dies, Dutch Guiana, Dutch West In- 
dies, Ecuador, Egypt, France, French 
Guiana, French West Africa, French 
West Indies, Greece, Greenland, Guat- 
emala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, In- 
dia, Italy, Liberia, Madeira-Azores, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Newfoundland, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Peru, Philippine 
Islands, Poland, Portugal, Portuguese 
East Africa, Republic of Panama, St. 
Pierre Miquelon, Spain, Switzerland, 
UNRRA, Venezuela and the Virgin 
Islands. 

The price governing sales to the 
above countries will be basis the cur- 
rent Class 2 price, which on Aug. 3 
was $2.05 bu, the board states, basis 
No. 1 northern, in store Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur or Vancouver. Mills 
are reminded that this price may 
fluctuate from day to day, and prices 
announced are for a 24-hour period, 
e.g., the price announced at 1:15 p.m. 
central daylight time on Mondeyy wilt 
be in effect until 1:15 p.m. ¢é@ftral 
daylight time Tuesday. The price an- 
nounced at 12 noon, central daylight 
time on Saturday will be effective 
until 1:15 central daylight time Mon- 
day. Therefore, wires confirming 
sales must reach the Winnipeg office 
by the above stated time. 

All offers must be subject to con- 
firmation by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. The quantity of flour to any 
destination may be limited by the 
Canadian Wheat Board. This list 
may be modified at any time. Ex- 
port permits are still required for all 
export flour shipments. 


¥ ¥ 


U.S. Mills Under 
Temporary Handicap 
Due to Wheat Lack 


Exporting millers in the United 
States spring wheat area say they 
will be at a temporary disadvantage 
in competing with Canadian mills on 
flour offers to the recently announced 
list of countries to which the Domin- 
ion mills can sell flour on the basis 
of $2.05 bu wheat. 

The principal handicap is the lack 


of high quality wheat in the domestic 
spring wheat region, which will not 
be remedied until the new spring 
wheat crop moves in volume, a mat- 
ter of several weeks yet. Bonded 
mills in the United States have not 
been receiving any Canadian wheat 
for bonded milling for several months 
and it will be some time before they 
know how much will be available 
from the new crop. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


J. §. CONNELL OF HUBBARD 
DIES AFTER LONG ILLNESS 


Judson S. Connell, 56, secretary- 
treasurer of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., died Aug. 1 after 
a lingering illness. Born in Joliet, 
Ill., he had been a resident of Man- 
kato for 14 years. He was a vet- 
eran of World War I, serving in the 
marine corps. His widow and two 
sons survive him. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Corn Milling Items, 
Macaroni Ceilings 
Get Increases 


Washington, D. C.—Dry corn 
processors were given an increase 
of $1.10 ewt in dry corn milling prod- 
ucts in an Office of Price Admin- 
istration amendment to previous 
ceilings, effective Aug. 2. 

Effective Aug. 1, maximum prices 
for all bulk wet corn milling prod- 
ucts, packaged cornstarch and all 
blended syrups which were under 
March, 1942, freeze controls were 
increased. In addition to providing 
for labor cost hikes, three specific 
raw material cost changes were ac- 
counted for—3c bu boost of March 
4, the 25c jump of May 13 and the 
increase in the price of corn that 
has occurred during the noncontrol 
period. 

Alimentary pastes—macaroni and 
noodle products—were handed a 2.8c 
increase, with a consumer boost 
amounting to 2c on the usual 8-0z 
carton of macaroni and about ic 
on the smaller-sized packages of 
noodles. This action was necessary, 
the OPA disclosed, because of the 
shortage of durum granulars, the 
basic ingredient for production of 
these items. 

In the sheaf of food orders, the 
pricing agency also included aid ‘0 
breakfast cereal producers by in- 
ereasing retail prices of all major 
types—except corn flakes, puffed rice 
and puffed wheat which received sin'- 
ilar attention on: June 14—from 1 to 
3c per package. 
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3 BAKER FLOURS Fe 






THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














4 STRATEGIC LOCATION 
For Over Fifty Years te === —SS == === 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 








... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

























A cmME~Ewans Company 


“DURAMBER’”? | | North Dakota and Montana INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
SEMOLINA rs Gn iene Over a Century of Milling Progress 
A i ° Since 1821 ° 
FANCY No. 1 Hi-Protein 














Milled from Carefully Selected A Specialty 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT Mills in the Heart of the | ’ . bia 
66 e 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Spring Wheat Section t. Milled under Labo Con- 
Capacity, 700 Barrels Diamond D trol Pree year ca Spring Wheat. 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 




















\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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y)  BAKER’S FLOUR 











Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour Figen é 
mill, from wheat that is selected 2 
for bakery performance! 
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Maney Milling Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 
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HOW IT AFFECTS BAKERY PRODUCTION 


By DR. W. SCHWEISHEIMER 


EATHER conditions marked- 
Ws» influence the type of 

baked goods people eat, ac- 
cording to information furnished by 
the New York office of the United 
States Weather Bureau. 

This may sound surprising, but 
such experience is not unexpected to 
the scientist who knows the immense 
influence of weather conditions on 
all branches of human behavior and 
everyday life. The number of cakes 
unsold each day has always been a 
problem to the baking industry. 
They represent a loss and waste. 

It has, been shown that there is a 
demand for one type of cake on cer- 
tain days and other types on other 
days. Temperature, wind velocity, 
rain, snow and sleet were the influ- 
encing factors. 


On Cold Days, Coffee Cakes 

Sales records compared with 
weather records show that tempera- 
ture may explain why consumers pre- 
fer pastries or plain bakery products. 
On cold days, coffee cakes, dough- 
nuts and crullers outsell all other 
types of baked sweet goods. On the 
other hand, when the temperature is 
mild, fancy pastries. are preferred. 

On days when there is a strong 
wind, the housewife will not buy so 
many baked goods, we see from the 
report of the New York Weather 
Bureau. Similarly, it says, if the day 
is snowy or rainy, cake purchases 
decrease, probably because of the dif- 
ficulty in carrying many bundles 
while holding an umbrella. 

Some bakeries have worked out 


plans whereby they can regulate 
their production according to the 
weather. This is accomplished by 
checking with the Weather Bureau 
for predictions of maximum and min- 
imum temperatures, wind velocity, 
and general conditions of the weath- 
er. Such a study may reduce ap- 
preciably the number of products un- 
sold. . 

Atmospheric conditions such as 
weather, barometric pressure, air 
electricity, radioactivity of air and 
sunspots have decisive influence on 
the amount and kinds of food eaien. 
Children often do not like to eat 
heavily on certain days—it may be 
too warm or the barometric pressure 
may be not right—consequently, 
bread and cake, consumption drops 
in school cafeterias. No one knows 
exactly why this happens. 

Recently medical men have been 
watching weather factors closely, and 
many hospitals record weather condi- 
tions and pay attention to the lists— 
almost as closely as to fever tables. 
In past centuries, surgeons seldom 
performed operations without having 
found out whether the weather-glass 
showed favorable conditions. 


Barometric Pressure 
The part that altitude—that is, 
barometric pressure—plays in the 
final appearance, texture and grain 
of bakery products is not generally 
known or appreciated. In an inter- 
esting study Sven Young, director of 
the bakery research laboratory of 
Canada Packers, Ltd., has demon- 

(Continued on page 94.) 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAIN TAINED 


SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 




















Cable Address oS ALL 
“HASTINGS” Muncy CABLE CODES 
Montreal \eSe$ USED 











Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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| CABLE: LAKURON 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS 


‘CANADA CREAM «+ STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY 


ATTN. LITRE TRIE PETAL T EES TEARS RARE I 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








TORONTO, CANADA 


Courtesy C.N.R. 


NIAGARA FALLS 


First discovered by white man in 1678, 
Niagara Falls has never failed to thrill its 
visitors throughout the years. Famous 
throughout the world, Niagara Falls is 
one of many famous scenic attractions 
shared mutually by both Canadians and 
Americans. 


Torrents of water hurtling over the 
precipice and through the vast gorge to 
the giant whirlpool, every year fascinate 
thousands with sheer might and power. 


One of the world’s best developed 
sources of hydro electric power, Niagara 
Falls is responsible for vast industries on 
both sides of the border and a high 
standard of living made possible by low 
cost electric power. 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


Ss 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘‘WoLmMacs”’ 








GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








peg ty mie 
“WOODLAND” 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 








“HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “‘DOMFLOUR” 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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British Mill Employers Federation 
Reviews Labor Trends During Year 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON OCO., LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











London, Eng.—The British Flour 
Milling Employers Federation and the 
milling industry have been faced with 
a number of applications for wage 
increases for the various classes of 
workers employed in the trade, W. G. 
Hyde, president of the federation, 
stated in an address made at the 
28th annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, held recently in London. 

The building industry in Great 
Britain increased the wages of its 
craftsmen by 4d per hour, and al- 
though the federation was not a party 
to the negotiations, the wage increase 
affected all millers who employ car- 
penters and millwrights under build- 
ing trades wages. The executive com- 
mittee of the federation, Mr. Hyde 
said, had no option but to recom- 
mend, reluctantly, that the increase 
be applied where necessary by milling 
firms since the industry was com- 
peting with the building trades for 
carpenters. 

During the past year the labor side 
of the National Joint Industrial 
Council applied for 10s ($2.40) per 
week wage advance to all male oper- 
atives in the industry, with propor- 
tionate increases for women and jun- 
iors, and for a 6s ($1.44) advance 
to road transport workers. The 
transport claim was granted in full 
as similar concessions were given 
statutory effect in the road haul- 
age industry. The wage increases 
became effective on Feb. 11, 1946, 
and on July 1, 1946. 

The 10s increase to mill operatives 
was fully considered by the district 
association in accordance with the 
usual procedure. As a result the ex- 
ecutive committee of the industrial 
council suggested an increase of 6s 
($1.44) a week for adult male opera- 
tives, with a proportionate amount 
for women and juniors, which was of- 
fered by the employers and accepted 
by the labor side, the increase being 
retroactive from the first full pay pe- 
riod subsequent to March 1, 1946. 

Early in 1945 the introduction of a 
40-hour week in the milling industry 
was unanimously rejected by the fed- 
eration on the ground that it was im- 
practicable to introduce such a 
change in view of the difficulties un- 
der which the industry was working 
and the need for the maximum pro- 
duction of flour with a minimum of 
labor. 

The labor side expressed disap- 
pointment at the refusal of its claim. 
They immediately made application 
for an increase in wages-as an alter- 
native concession. This increase was 
later granted, an award of 4s per 
week beirg made in March, 1945, and 
it was assumed the 40-hour week is- 
sue had been disposed of for some 
time. The labor side renewed its re- 
quest for a 40-hour week in Septem- 
ber, seven months after having been 
given the wage increase. 
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The claim was supported on the la- 
bor side by the statement that the 
war had ended and that although the 
manpower situation in the industry 
was still admittedly difficult, the flow 
of men returning from the armed 
forces would soon ease the situation. 
Once again there was overwhelming 
opposition from the millers to any re- 
duction in hours. The millers argued 
that a reduction in the work week 
would not result in more leisure time 
for the operatives, but in more over- 
time pay. 

For these reasons, the industry de- 
cided it could not make any conces- 
sion and also took the position that 
the 40-hour week was a measure of 
such magnitude that it should be in- 
troduced into industry generally by 
national legislation. 

C. H. Rogers was elected president, 
succeeding Mr. Hyde. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KUNGSHOLM BAKING CO. 
BUYS BISCUIT FIRM 


Chicago, Il].—The Kungsholm Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Chicago, has registeied 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission 100,000 shares of $1 par 
common stock to be offered publicly 
at $9 a share. 

The company used part of ihe 
net proceeds to acquire the assets of 
Century Biscuit Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and the remaining proceeds to 
purchase equipment, pay off mort- 
gages and bank loans, and for work- 
ing capital. 

Underwriters are headed by Ames 
Emerich & Co., Chicago. The under- 
writing commission is $1.25 a share. 















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 









Re OC. PRAGL 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, East 
TORONTO, CANADA 


A APE RIE FLEET I 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Uable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 





Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >V 


wre BAGS corrom 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited _ } 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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Grain Loan Details 








WHEAT LOANS 


Wheat loan values at selected terminal 
markets are as follows: No. 1 hard winter 
wheat at Kansas City $1.62, Omaha $1.62, 
Galveston $1.70, Chicago $1.67, St. Louis 
$1.67; No. 1 soft white or western wheat 
at Portland $1.57; No. 1 heavy dark north- 
ern spring at Minneapolis $1.64; No. 1 red 
winter at Chicago $1.67, St. Louis $1.67, 
Philadelphia $1.78, Baltimore $1.78 and 
Louisville $1.69. 

Wheat produced in 1946 grading U. 8. 
No. 3 or better or wheat grading U. S. 
No. 4 or No. 5 because of test weight only 
will be eligible for loan. Loans will vary 
from. the basic rate of $1.46 bu at the 
farm to take into account location, grade 
and quality. 

No storage payment shall be made in 
advance at the time any farm-stored loan 
‘fs made, but a storage payment of 7c bu 
shall be earned by the producer (1) if the 
wheat is delivered to the Commodity 
Oredit Corp. on or after April 30, 1947, or 
(2) if the loan is called by CCC prior 
to April 30, 1947. If delivery is made 
prior to April 30, 1947, the amount of 
storage payment will depend upon the 
length of time the wheat was in storage. 

Loans will be available until Dec. 31, 
1946, and will mature on April 30, 1947, 
or earlier on demand. 

The department will also offer to pur- 
chase wheat produced in Georgia and 
South Carolina, because of a shortage of 
warehouse facilities suitable for storing 
wheat in these states, and because wheat 
cannot be stored on Georgia and South 
Carolina farms for long periods without 
running the risk of insect damage. Pur- 
chase price will be the applicable loan 
price for eligible wheat in North Carolina, 
provided the market price in Georgia and 
South Carolina is no higher than the 
North Carolina loan rate for similar wheat. 
Purchases will be made f.o.b. track direct 
from producers. 


BARLEY LOANS 


Main previsions of the 1946-crop_ bar- 
ley loan program are as follows: 

Commodity Credit Corp. loans will -be 
made to farmers on a _ note-and-chattel 
mortgage basis for barley stored on farms 
and on the basis of a note-and-loan agree- 
ment when stored in approved warehouses. 

The loan rates for farm-stored barley 
grading No. 1 will vary from 78c to $1 bu 
by specified counties and states. 

The loan rates per bushel for No. 1 
bariey at terminal basic markets are: 
§$7c at Chicago and St. Louis, 93c at Min- 
neapolis, Kansas City and Omaha, $1.03 
at Memphis, $1.08 at Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, and $1 at Portland, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. 

Discounts from the rates on farm-stored 
and terminal-stored barley will be 2c bu 
for No. 2 grade, 5c bu for No. 3 grade, 8c 
bu for No. 4 grade, and 15c bu for No. 5 
grade, A discount of 2c bu also will apply 
to mixed barley. Barley grading tough, 
Stained, blighted, smutty, weevily, gar- 
licky, ergotty, or bleached shall not be 
eligible for loan. 

No storage payment will be made in 
connection with loans on farm-stored bar- 
ley. A deduction of 7c bu will be made 
on warehouse-stored barley unless the pro- 
ducer has paid the storage charges through 
April 30, 1947. 

Loans will be available until Dec. 31, 
1946, and will mature on April 30, 1947, 
or earlier upon demand. All loans will 
be administered by county agricultural con- 
Servation committees through the state of- 
fices of the Production and Marketing 
Administration. : 
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GRAIN SORGHUMS LOANS 

Loans will be made to farmers by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. on a note-and- 
ehattel mortgage basis for grain sorghums 
stored on farms and on the basis of a 
note-and-loan agreement when stored in 
approved warehouses. 

The loan rates for farm-stored grain 
sorghums grading No. 2 or better will 
vary from $1.67 to $2.21 per 100 lbs by 
specified counties and states. 

The loan rates per 100 lbs for No. 2 or 
better grain sorghums at terminal basic 
markets are: $2 at Missouri river markets 
(Kansas City and Omaha); $2.12 at Mem- 
phis and St. Louis, and $2.24 at Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. 

Discounts from the loan rates will be 
8c per 100 lbs for No. 3 grade and léc 
per 100 lbs for No. 4 for grain sorghums 
stored on farms or in warehouses. A dis- 
count of 38c° per 100 lbs also will apply 
to mixed grain sorghums. Grain sorghums 
grading discolored, weevily, smutty or con- 
taining in excess of 13% moisture if stored 
on the farm, or in excess of 14% moisture 
if stored in a warehouse, will not be 
eligible for a loan. 

No storage advance or payment will be 
made in connection with loans on farm- 
stored grain sorghums, and a deduction of 
12c per 100 lbs will be made on ware- 
house-stored grain sorghums unless the 
producer has paid the storage charges 
through April 30, 1947. 

Loans will be available until Feb. 28, 
1947, and will mature on April 30, 1947, 
or earlier upon demand. All loans will 
be administered by county agricultural con- 
servation committees through the _ state 
offices of the Production and Marketing 
Administration. 


OATS LOANS 


Only oats grading No. 3 or better will 
be eligible for loan or purchase. Oats 
grading weevily, smutty, ergotty, garlicky, 
or oats containing more than 14.5% mois- 
ture will not be eligible. 

The loan rate for oats will average na- 
tionally about 53c bu and equal about 
75% of parity as of Feb. 15, 1946. 

Loans will be made by Commodity Credit 
Corp. to producers on a note-and-chattel 
mortgage basis for oats stored on farms, 
and on the basis of a _  note-and-loan 
agreement for oats stored in approved 
warehouses. 

A deduction of 7c bu will be made on 
warehoused oats under loan unless the 
producer has paid the storage charges 
through April 30, 1947. All loans will be 
administered and purchase arrangements 
made by count committees of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration. 

Loans will be available until Dec. 31, 
1946, and will mature on April 30, 1947, or 
earlier on demand. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FISHING AND GOLF AFFAIRS 

Toronto, Ont.—The Elgin, Middle- 
sex, Oxford and Lambton Bakers As- 
sociation, active not only in _ busi- 
ness but in the field of sport, re- 
cently held the annual fishing ex- 
pedition of its board of directors at 
St. Williams, Ont. The weather was 
ideal and the fishing was reported 
fair. Now a _ golf tournament is 
planned for Sept. 11 at the Union 
Golf and Country Club, St. Thomas, 
Ont. The tournament will be open 
to bakers and members of the allied 
trades. 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER == BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
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Head Oftice: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
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Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ApprREss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 





Robin Hood Flour 
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CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER +» CALGARY « MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG » TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE+ MONTREAL 


EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL - 


ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VAN( UVER 





> MONCTON 





Weather 


(Continued from page 90.) 


strated the connection between alti- 
tude and the final appearance of bak- 
ery products. 

During any baking process, leaven- 
ing agents are used, substances or a 
mixture of substances which will 
produce a gas, usually carbon dioxide, 
which will make the finished product 
more palatable and more easily di- 
gested. 

Suppose, Mr. Young says, the vol- 
ume of carbon dioxide formed at sea 
level (at a baking temperature of 
350-360° F.) would be 10 cubic 
inches. If we use the same formula 
500 feet above sea level, the volume 
now becomes 10.2 cubic inches. This 
slight change in amount of leavening 
gas involved would hardly be notice- 
able in making most cakes. 

But let’s go to a still higher point 
—3,000 feet above sea level, and 
now the gas has increased in volume 
because of low atmospheric pressure 
to 11.2 cubic inches. This increase 
in volume will cause the cake to be 
too light in baking and will fall 
slightly. At an altitude of 10,000 
feet (Mexico City is situated at 7,400 
feet), the original 10 cubic inches 
becomes 14.7. This large amount of 
gas would make the cake practically 
inedible. Adjustment of the amount 
of leavening agent according to alti- 
tude is necessary, for the change of 
altitude from sea level to 10,000 feet 
above gives an increase in volume 
gas of nearly 50%. 

The same way of checking which 
Mr. Young uses for baking in dif- 
ferent altitudes also is valid for 
change in the barometric pressure 
because of changing weather condi- 
tions, though to a lesser degree. The 
barometric pressure at sea level is 
760 mm on the mercury column 
(1,034 grams per sq cm, or in the 
English system, 14.7 lbs per sq in). 
When a thunderstorm is approach- 
ing, the barometric pressure may go 
back to 690 mm, and this reduction 
of the barometric pressure is approxi- 
mately the same as going to an alti- 
tude some 1,800 feet higher. 
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So it may very well make a clear. 
ly noticeable difference whether dif- 
fering amounts of leavening agent 
in a dough or a batter are used on 
days of low or high barometric pres- 
sure. This may explain why a cake 
may not be the same in its finished 
state every day, though the: baker 
has used the same formula for its 
preparation and though the amount 
of leavening agent has been the same. 

It cannot be said for sure that the 
barometric pressure is the main fac- 
tor in explaining the influence of 
changed weather conditions on both 
the bakery product and the condi- 
tion of the man who does the baking, 
Even animals feel an approaching 
storm. They get restless and irrit- 
able. Humidity of the air, electrical 
waves and radioactivity as well as the 
nitrogen content of the air, without 
a doubt, play an important role, too. 


Efficiency Cut 


Recent investigations in factories 
have shown the influence of weather 
on the capacity for work. The man- 
ager of a concern employing some 
3,000 workers says that an unpleas- 
ant day reduces the working efficiency 
by 10%. Statistics from European, 
American and Asiatic cities (Tokyo) 
have given evidence that people are 
more forgetful on low-pressure days. 
When the barometer was falling, 
bus and streetcar passengers left 
more packages and umbrellas on the 
vehicles and put an extra burden on 
the lost and found department. 

Bank clerks were tested with a 
tabulation of their clerical errors. 
There were fewer errors in the 
spring. Errors increased during the 
summer, mostly during heat waves, 
lessened again in the fall and in- 
creased again in the winter, though 
not so much as in summer, 

Many workers are irritable and less 
efficient on days when the air is 
smoky. Traffic accidents in Ameri- 
can cities are most numerous on low- 
pressure days. Lesser working effi- 
ciency on smoky days is caused part- 
ly by the cutting off of the health- 
ful days of the sun, the eye-strain of 
working in poor light, and the famil- 
iar depression which we all feel on 
gloomy days. It is important then to 
know about the influence of weather 
conditions on the nerves and effi- 
ciency of the worker. 
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Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 





° CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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The tax assessor’s office had to de- 
cide on which side of the U.S.-Canada 
border an old lady’s newly purchased 


farm lay. Surveyors finally an- 
nounced it was just inside the U. S. 
border. The old lady smiled in re- 
lief. “I am so glad to know that,” 
she said. “I’ve heard that winters 
in Canada are terribly severe.” 


¢$¢¢ 


A navy recruit on guard had strict 
orders to admit no car unless it bore 
a special tag. He stopped one whose 
passenger was a high-ranking officer. 

The guard heard the brass-hat or- 
der his driver to go through, and 
calmly said: 

I'm sorry, sir, but I’m new at this. 
Who do I shoot, you or the driver? 

¢¢ ¢ 

Sergeant: Sambo, this is your sen- 
try post. If anything moves, you 
shoot. 

Sambo: Yessuh, boss, and if any- 
thing shoots, I move! 


¢$?¢ ¢ 

A pious but cranky old lady who 
lived alone was greatly annoyed be- 
cause her neighbors forgot to ask her 
to go on their picnic. On the morn- 
ing of the event they suddenly real- 
ized their affront and sent a little 
boy to ask her to come along. 

“It’s too late now,” she snapped. 
‘I’ve already prayed for rain.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

The Scotchman got on the train at 
his usual stop carrying a large black 
bag. When he got out his fare the 
conductor said that he was 2c short. 

“Tis not so,” said the Scotchman, 
“IT always pay the same.” 

After a bit of arguing, the conduc- 
tor pulled the cord, stopped the train 
and threw the Scotchman’s bag off. 
It rolled down an embankment com- 
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ing to a stop in a little pool of water. 
The Scotchman got off the train and 
turned to the conductor reproach- 
fully as he said, “I dinna mind ye 
puttin’ me off, but ye dinna hae to 
try to drown the boy, too!” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


The farmer had watched the mo- 
torist working on his second-hand 
car for about an hour. 

“What are you looking at?” asked 
the motorist. “Is this the first car 
you ever saw?” : 

“No,” replied the farmer. “But 
it’s very much like it!” 


¢¢¢ 


Judge: Madam, have you anything 
to say in reply to the traffic officer’s 
charges? 

Her Husband: Oh, oh, Judge, now 
you’re in for it! 

¢¢ ¢ 

“Have you ever appeared as a wit- 
ness before?” 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“In what suit?” 

“My blue serge.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


After an overwhelmingly success- 
ful opening on Broadway, the late 
John Barrymore was relaxing in his 
dressing room. 

“After that applause,’ commented 
a friend, “I guess you’ve seen about 
everything worth seeing in the the- 
ater.” 

“Everything but one,” sighed Bar- 
rymore. 

“What’s that?” 

“T’ve never had the pleasure of sit- 
ting in the audience and seeing me 
act,” said John. 

| $¢¢ 

While shopping in the grocery, a 
woman dropped .a bar of soap. A 
small boy picked it up and politely 
handed it back to her. “You're a nice 
little boy, aren’t you?” said the 
housewife. 

“Yep, but I sure can cut loose at 
home,” he replied. 


¢¢¢ 

“My husband has no bad habits, 
whatever. He never drinks, and he 
spends all his evenings at home.” 

“Does he smoke?” 

“Only in moderation. He likes a 
good cigar after he has had a good 
dinner. But I don’t suppose he smokes 
two cigars a month.” 


Our GUARANTEE 
Still Stands... 


We have always advertised our 
fine flours with the statement that 
we back them to the limit for the 
particular use to which they are 
adapted. 


This guarantee extends to La 
Grange Mills 80% flour. 


It is 
made from closely selected spring 
wheat, and as carefully milled as 
men and machines can make it. 
This results in satisfaction for the 
bakeshop and housewife. In these 
days of uncertainty about flour, 
your best bet is to stick to the mill 
that has always made quality its 
first objective. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





PIONEER MILLERS OF SPRING WHEAT 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*‘Wisconsin'*Makes‘the’*Best*Rye’*Flour’” 

















Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘““MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA 


TORONTO 


TORONTO, CANADA 


VANCOUVER 





CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 








WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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Unlike the medieval alchemist in his effort to transmute 

base metal into gold, N-A Flour Service doesn’t pretend to turn 
your 80% extraction flour into your best standard flour. 

BUT — N-A’s nationwide flour service organization plus Agene for 
maturing — Novadelox for color and N-Richment-A for 

uniform enrichment WILL, as always, help you produce the best 
possible flour at avy given extraction rate. Call your N-A 
Representative today to learn first-hand what Agene and Novadelox 


can do to bring out flour quality on 80% extraction. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGEN 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





« 
Tue ws” 


AGENE 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
— for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
— for uniform enrichment 
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"Do I get 100 
on beet greens?” 


In one Midwestern consolidated 
school, children in all the grades 
from kindergarten through high 
school are not only learning what 
foods they should eat, but learn- 
ing to like every one of them. 


For 10 cents, every noon, this 
school serves a simple, wholesame, 
balanced hot lunch. Bread, butter, 
milk, fruit are staple items. But 
unfamiliar foods are also served: 
beet greens, brussels sprouts, less 
popular dishes of all kinds. These 


EVERY 








foods are all studied in classrooms 
...but the “payoff” comes at 
noon, when Johnnie and Mary 
show their teachers their finished 
trays. 


Careful records are kept, and if 
some item of food is not eaten, a 
special campaign in the classrooms 
extols its value as a health builder. 
Next time, they “eat it all up” 

.. and thus constructive habits 
of sensible eating are firmly rooted. 


For more than a year, a selected 
group af schools has been testing 
special nutrition projects of this 
kind; trying new techniques and 








materials; measuring progress from 
student meal diaries. A typical re- 
sult ts this: In the 4th grade at one 
school, a 1945 study showed 59% 
of diets ‘‘poor’’. In 1946, after one 
year of special emphasis in nutri- 
tion, this figure has been reduced to 
9.6%. 

For information about this pro- 
gram—facts, ideas, plans and 
materials adaptable to any cur- 
riculum—-please write: 


General Mills. Inc. 
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DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving o day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


One of g series 
Ta) educational, 


Magazines wh 
General Mills ny 
helps te establish 
In their Proper 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or-Vitamin D concentrate 


of ads appearing 
medical and health 
'ch reports on the 
trition Program and 
grain Product foods 
Place in the diet. 











